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PREFACE. 


Agricultiire  feeds  us ;  to  a  great  extent' it  clothes  us ;  without  it  we  could 
!:iot  have  manufactures,  and  we  should  not  have  commerce.  These  all  stand 
together,  but  they  stand  together  like  pillars  in  a  cluster,  the  largest  in  the 
centre,  and  that  largest  is  agriculture.  Let  us  remember  too,  that  we  live  in 
•a  country  of  small  forms,  and  freehold  tenements  ;  in  a  country  in  which  men 
cultivate  with  their  own  hands,  their  own  fee  simple  acres  ;  .drawing  not  only 
their  subsistence,  but  also  their  spirit  di  independence  and  manly  freedom  fr-om 
the  ground  they  plow.  They  are  at  once  its  owners,  its  cultivators  and  its 
defenders.  And  whatever  else  may  be  undervalued,  or  overlooked,  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important  labour  of 
•man.  Man  may  be  civilized,  in  some  degree,  without  great  progress  in 
manufactures,  and  with  little  commerce  with  his  distant  neighbours.  But 
without  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  he  is  in  all  countries,  a  savage.  Until  he 
stops  from  the  cha?e,  and  fixes  himself  in  some  place,  and  seeks  a  living  from 
the  earth,  he  is  a  roaming. barbarian.  When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of  human  civilization."— i/ow.  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  utter  prostration  of  the  Staple  Trade  of  this  Province,  con- 
sequent upon  the  altered  policy  of  the  Mother  Country — the  general 
impression  that  the  Crop  heretofore  most  re!ied  upon — the  Crop  of 
Timber — -had  become  worthless  and  unavailable  in  the  market — 
the  necessity  thereby  implied  of  making  a  transition  from  the  busi- 
ness of  lumbering  to  that  of  farming  and  manufacturing— the  very 
serious  consequences  to  individuals  in  such  a  change — -the  convic- 
tion that  those  vfho  have  been  engaged  in  lumbering  might  be 
benefitted  by  some  new  notions  of  husbandry — that  marking  up  ex- 
hausted land  was  a  very  different  thing  from  wearing  out  a  fresh 
and  teeming  soil — that  farming  old  land  required  much  more  skill 
and  intelligence  than  merely  clearing  and  cropping  that  Which  was 
■new — that  the  settlers  generally  would  have  to  give  up  Foreign  for 
Domestic  Manufactures — and  the  Foreign  Market  for  a  Home 
Market — these  were  some  of  the  motives  which  led  io  the  establish- 
ment and  Incorporation  of  the  Society*  from  which  this  publication 
has  emanated. 


*This  Society  was  Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  1850, 
with  an  annual  allowance  of  JC200,  on  £\Q0  being  raised  by  subscription 
throughout  the  Province  in  favour  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society. 
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It  is  quite  [roe  that  various  local  Agricultural  and  other  Societies 
bearing  upon  the  same  object,  are  in  operation,  but  it  was  deemed 
that  much  might  still  be  done  by  a  Central  vSocicty;  acting  for  all, 
sustained  by  all,  prorao-ting  measures  of  general  interest,  and  de- 
veloping the  industrial  resources  of  the  Province  at  large. 

It  was  considered  in  the  outset  by  some,  that  the  Society  should 
have  a  political  cast  or  bearing,  but  that  idea  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  more  good  may  be  done  by 
eschewing  the  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  wholly  and 
altogether. 

It  will  be  our  object  rather  to  collect  facts,  and  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  the  available  resources  of  the  Province;  to 
encourage  individuals  in  all  laudable  attempts  to  develop  them;  to 
bring  together,  in  short,  for  the  common  weal,  the  talents,  experi- 
ence, and  influence  of  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  object  of 
"Agriculture,  Plome  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  throughout 
the  Province."'  The  field  is  surely  wide  enough  without  trenching 
upon  that  of  the  Politician  or  the  Legislator. 

In  an  humble  fashion,  we  shall  try  to-  follow  the  plan  of  the 
Plighlaad  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  for  Scotland,  and  that 
of  many  other  subsequent  National,  Provincial,  and  State  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  whose  influence  is  now  so  important  wherever  they 
have  been  established. 

If  the  Farmers  are  unskilful,  let  us  try  to  lay  before  them  the 
best  information — if  the  climate  be  severe,  let  us  bring  under  notice 
all  the  aids  which  science  furnishes,  to  overcome  and  ameliorate 
the  ruggedness  of  nature: — if  there  be  any  available  investments 
for  the  Capital  of  the  Manufacturer  in  this  wide  Province,  let  us 
hasten  to  call  attention  to  them: — if  the  Mercantile  interests  can 
be  placed  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  heretofore,  let  us  aid 
in  bringing  it  about;  let  us  look  at  our  true  position  and  trust 
henceforward  solely  to  our  own  intelligence,  industry,  and  economy. 

With  a  view  of  breaking  ground  in  this  fair  field  for  useful  exer- 
tion, we  have  caused  to  be  prepared  for  general  circulation  the 
following  series  of  Reports  upon  subjects  claiming  our  immediate 
attention;  and  at  convenient  intervals  it  is  our  intention  to  follow 
them  up  by  others  of  a  similar  practical  character. 

We  have  not  as  yet  secured  the  general  co-operation  of  the 
P4.ural  Districts;  but  we  claim  it  most  earnestly — our  proceedings 
can  never  be  in  opposition  to  the  County  Agricultural  Societies, 
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but  always  in  aid  of  them.  By  tlieir  best  feelings  of  Patriotism  wc 
would  summon  all  good  and  intelligcsnt  men  to  join  us  in  "  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether"  to  raise  the  Agricultural, 
Manufacturing,  and  Commercial  industry  of  New  Brunswick  out 
of  its  present  low  and  languishing  condition. 

JAMES  ROBB, 
President  and  Chairman  of  ike  Excmiive  CGmmiltee, 


At  a  Public  Meeting  held  in  the  County  Court  House  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday  the  30th  of  August,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment on  the  evening  of  Monday  last  the  Ist  instant.  Robert 
Chestnut,  Esq.,  being  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  James  Hogg  ap- 
pointed Secretary^  the  following  Resolutions  were  moved,  seconded, 
and  adopted,,  by  large  majorities;  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  taking  the 
lead,  as  the  propouiider  of  the  Resolutions,  and  several  of  the 
gentlemen  present  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

Whereas  the  members  who  compose  this  meeting,  deeply  de- 
ploring, the  low  and  impoverished  state  of  this  Province,  and  that 
pressure  which,  seems  so  heavily  weighing  upon  almost  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  earnestly  desirous  of  tracing  out  the  true^ 
causes  of  the  evils,  and  suggesting  a  practical  remedy;  therefore 

Resolved,  1st.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  generally,  in  relation  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  new  Province,  and  as  compared  with  those  in  thriving  countries 
are  at  fault,  and  call  foe  reform  in  point  of  industry  and  economy. 

2nd.  That  the  unjust  practice  of  crying  down  the  soif,  the  cli- 
mate, and  general  capabilities  of  this  highly  favoured  Province^, 
having  largely  succeeded  in  blasting  its  character  at  home  and' 
abroad,  and  of  consequence,  checking  the  energies  and  dissatisfying: 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  inducing  large  bodies  of  them  to 
leave,  as  well  as  dissuading  emigrants  of  capital  and  respectability 
from  embarking  for  our  shores,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  back^vard 
state  of  this  Province;  whereas  such  slander  should  be  rigorousljr 
ch-ecked,  and  it  be  made  extensively  known,  that  in  point  of  capa- 
bilities, this  Province  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  six  North 
Eastern  States,  nor  by  any  Province  in  British  North  America. 

3rd.  That  the  business  of  Agriculture,  which  is  greater  in  im-^ 
portance  than  any  other  interest,  and  the  station  of  the  farmer,  have 
been  hitherto  so  much  looked  down  upon  and  neglected  by  those 
maintaining  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  by  the  inhabitants  gene- 
rally, as  to  have  deterred,  in  a  great  degree,  the  youth  of  the- 
country  and  many  other  classes,  with  their  means  of  adyantagej.,, 
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>from  choosiiig  li  as  an  occupation  of  life,  and  thereby  contributed 
to  tliG  present  low  state  in  fiirniing  pursuits;  and  in  tho  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  reform  in  this  particuhxr,  by  endeavouring  to  elevate 
to  their  proper  position,  tho  paramount  interests  of  farming  and  the 
honorable  station  of  the  farmer,  would  greatly  tend  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Province. 

4th.  That  the  great  want  of  science,  skill,  and  knowledge  in  the 
business  of  farming,  and  the  neglect  of  Agriculture  generally,  is  so 
conspicuous  in  every  section  of  this  Province  as  to  lead  at  once  to 
the  conviction  that  no  country,  how  fertile  soever,  could  possibly 
flourish  under  so  defective  a  system  so  badly  carried  out,  and 
largely  accounts  for  the  Agricultural  depression  which  so  exten- 
sively prevails;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  prompt  and 
effective  action  towards  reform  in  this  particular  would  largely 
contribute  to  increase  the  wealth  and  general  advancement  of  this 
country, 

5th.  .That  the  lamentable  neglect  of  home  manufactories  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  importation,  by  a  ruinous  mode  of  payment,  of 
-almost  every  manufactured  article  in  use,  from  British  and  Foreign 
markets,  has  done  more-than  can  be  described  to  divert  the  flow  of 
capital  and  emigration  to  other  countries — to  cripple  the  operations 
of  the  farmer — to  retard  the  advancement  of  the  Province — to  oc- 
'Casion  that  backwardness,  poverty  and  distress,  displayed  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  to  place  it  in  so  disparaging  a  light  especially  when 
■compared  with  the  adjoining  States,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
-meeting,  the  energies  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  people  of  this 
Province,  generally,  should  be  immediately  directed  to  a  thorough 
change  in  this  particular,  and  that,  taking  into  account  the  policy 
.  lately  pursued  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  tov/ards  her  Colonies, 
it  is  further  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  importation  and 
ojse  of  British  and  Foreign  manufactures  shohid  be  discounte- 
nanced, and  a  spirited,  efTective  and  uniform  encouragement, 
afforded,  to  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactories  and  to  tlie 
.protection,  preference  and  general  us©  ©f  home  productions. 

6th.  That  the  commerce  in  lumbering,  called  by  some,  ''our 
^staple  export"  as  hitherto  encouraged  and  indiscriminately  engaged 
,.in  to  the  neglect  of  almost  all  other  interests,  has  proved  sadly 
-destructive  to  a  large  body  of  our  farmers^ — injurious  in  its  results 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  a  prominent  cause  of  that 
embarrassment  and  ruin  which  now  extensively  exist  throughout 
ithe  Province,  and  that  in  future  the  employment  in  this  commodity 
should  be  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  and  the  farming,  the 
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mining,  the  fishing,  and  the  manufacttiring  interests  put  rorwartfj 
protected,  and  encouraged,  as  offering  lar  more  healthy  and  profit-^ 
able  sources  of  wealth  and  commerce  to  the  mercantile  and  othef 
interests  throughout  the  Province. 

7th.  That  this  meeting  respectfully  submits,  that  if  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  with  sentiments  of  a 
kindred  order,  be  undertaken  by  New  Brunswickers,  and  acted  on 
with  spirit  and  determination,  it  will  not  only  in  a  short  time  relieve 
them  from  present  embarrassments,  btit  lay  a  permanent  foundatioii 
f)r  future  wealth  and  prosperous  advancement. 

8th.  That  this  meeting  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  thek*  fei- 
Ibw  subjects  in  Saint  John,  and  elsev/here,  in  amy  constitutional 
and  practical  measure  which  may  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  Province. 

9th.  That  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  objects,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  a  body  to  be  called  A  Provin- 
cial Society  for  the  encouragement  and  general  promotion  of  Agri- 
culture, Home  Maaufactures,  and  Commerce  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince," should  be  formed  at  Fredericton,  and  incorporated  by 
Legislative  enactment,  v/ith  sufficient  power  and  reasonable  mtjans 
at  command  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Socie,ty. 

Agreeably  to  an  addition  moved  by  John  A;  Beckwith,  Esq.,  to 
the  9th  Resolution,  the  following  gentlemen  were  named,  in  order 
to  frame  a  constitution  to  give  effect  to  the  Resolutions  carried,  and 
to  submit  such  plan  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  31&t  of  December 
next  in  the  same  place,  viz: — Robert  Chestnut,  Thomas  R.  Barker, 
the  Plon.  Attorney  General,  John  A.  Beckwith,  Dr.  Hartt,  John 
T.  Smith,  David  S.  Kerr,  William  Cadwallade-r,  James  S.  Beek, 
Denis  O'Leary,  James  Hogg,  Charles  A.  Harding,  T.  R.  Estey, 
John  Davis,  and  William  Watts,  Sen.  J  with  power  to  add  to  their 
numbers. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Restigouche, 
the  Rev.  James  PvIcDonald  of  Gloucester,  James  Caie,  Esq.,  of 
Northumberland,  the  Hon.  William  Crane,  of  Westmorland,  Wm. 
H.  Steves,  Esq.,  of  Albert,  David  Wark,  Esq.,  of  Ilent,  Thomas 
Allen,  and  Robert  Jardine,  Esqs.,  of  Saint  John,  C,  L.  Hatheway, 
Esq.,  of  Sunbury,  William  Foshay,  Esq.,  of  Queens,  Hon.  Col. 
McLeod,  of  Kings,  James  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte,  and  Charles 
Perley,  Esq.,  of  Carleton,  be  corresponded  with  in  relation  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  adopted, 

R,  CHESTNUT,  Chnirman, 

Jamei  FIog«»,  Secretary. 


NEW  BRUlS^SWiCK  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HOME 
MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 


At  a  Public  Meeting  Iield  at  the  County  Court  House  on  the 
Evening  of  the  7th  January,  in  connection  with  the  poposed  Pro- 
vincial Society,  agreeably  to  the  9th  of  a  series  of  Resolations 
passed  at  a  Public  Meeting,  in  Fredericton,  on  the  1st  day  of 
October  last.  Robert  Chestnut,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
and  John  A.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  appointed  Secretary.  The  Chairman 
addressed  the  meeting  and  referred  to  Mr.  Kerr. 

D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  then  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  sttited 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Committee,  read  the  Constitution  which 
had  been  prepared,  stated  that  His  Excellency  the  Lieut. Governor 
had  kindly  consented  to  become  patron  of  the  Society,  and  pro- 
posed the  Constitution  as  read  for  adoption,  which  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Smith  was  put  to  vote,  and  carried  unanimously^ 
and  is  as  follows: — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  "  The  New 
Brunswick  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  throughout  the  Province,"  its  objects 
shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  important  branches  res- 
pectively and  as  connected  with  each  other,  by  such  practical  and 
effective  means  as  may  be  suggested  and  approved  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  or  by  any  Committee  or  Cbmrai'tees  ap- 
pointed by  such  Society,  and  whose  acts  may  be  approved  and 
adopted. 

2nd.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vince as  may  signify  in  writing  their  wish  to  become  members,  and 
shall  pay  on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually 
thereafter,  not  less  than  one  dollar;  and  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding members  may  be  admitted  by  vote  of  the  Society,  without 
payment:  Provided  always,  That  Presidents  of  County  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  or  a  delegation  from  each  shall,  ex  officio,  be  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  ivithont  payment;  and  Provided  also.  That 
the  payment  of  £5>  or  more  shall  constitute  a  member  for  life  and 
^empt  the  doner  from  annual  contributions. 

3d.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  one  President 
and  fourteen  Vice-Presidents^  namely,  two  Vice  Presidents  for  the 
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County  of  Vork,  one  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  City  of  Frederic- 
ton,  and  a  Vice-President  for  each  of  the  Counties,  being  a  resi 
dent  thereof,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  the  officers 
above  named,  and  twelve  additional  members,  five  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  a  general  Committee  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  the  Legislative  Councillors  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  for  the  time  being,  in  the  res- 
pective Counties  where  they  reside,  or  which  they  respectively 
represent:  Provided  always,  That  the  said  general  Committee 
shall  be  considered  and  treated,  by  this  Constitution,  as  private 
individuals  and  for  the  better  carrying  out  the  Society's  objects,  in 
parts  beyond  Fredericton,  and  not  in  thei^  Legislative  capacity. 

4th.  The  general  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  as 
follows:  the  President  (or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
.dents)  shall  preside  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  preserve 
strict  order,  and  put  to  vote  all  questions  submitted,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  the  majority  then  present,  he  is  expected  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  originating  and  bringing  before  the  Society  such 
measures  as  may  appear  to  him  calculated  to  advance  its  interests, 
and  shall  do  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  required  of 
:him  by  this  Constitution,  or  by  vote  of  this  Society,  the  Recording 
Secretary  shall  keep  the  Minutes  of  the  Society  in  a  Book  to  be 
procured  for  that  purpose;  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall 
carry  on  a  correspondence  with  other  Societies,  with  individuals, 
and  with  the  general  Committee  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Society  may 
determine,  and  shall  disburse  them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or 
a  Vice  President,  countersigned  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and 
shall  m.ake  a  Report  of  the  receipts  and  expeditures  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January  in  each  year,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Society,  shall  take  care 
of,  and  distribute  or  preserve  all  articles  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  Society,  and  also  shall  have  the  charge  of  all  communications 
designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and  so  far  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,  shall  correct,  arrange,  and  publish  the  same,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  they  shall  consider  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
an  annual  Report  of  the  Society's  doings  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Legislature  and  public  at  large,  and  the  general  Committee  are 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  the  Counties  in  which 


vhcj  shall  respectively  r«;dide  -and  ahall  constitute  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Exaculive  Committee  and  the  remote 
fnembers  of  the  Society. 

5th.  A  special  Committee  or  Committees,  for  any  purpose  con- 
ripctcd  whh  the  interests  of  the  Society,  may  be  appointed  ot  any 
regular  meeting,  by  the  resolution  of  the  majority  then  present. 

(ith.  There  shall  be  four  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  in  Fre- 
dericton  in  oach  year,  namely,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
the  first  We*dnes(^ay  in  April,  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  and 
the  first  Wednesday  ip  October,  except  the  first  meetinjy  of  this 
Society  to  be  held  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1850.  Provided 
always,  That  all  the  officers  of  the  Society,  except  the  general 
Committee,  shalj  he  ekcted  by  plurality  of  votes  at  the  annual 
meetings  in  January  in  each  year,  and  Provided  also  that  there 
shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  appoint,  giving  at  least  fourteen  days  notice  in  the  Royal 
Gazette,  apd  in  such  other  papers  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

7th.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  during  the 
year  or  supply  their  places  pro  iem.  at  any  regular  meeting,  and 
may  , also  call  extra  Epeetings,  if  fovmd  essential  for  the  interests  of 
the  Society  so  to  do.  Provided  That  due  notice  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place,  and  specific  objects  of  sych  extra  m^^etings,  io  one 
or  more  of  the  public  prints,  ^nd  by  twelve  or  more  hand  bills 
posted  up  in  the  City  of  Fredericton  at  least  twenty  four  hours 
before  such  meeting.  Provided  also,  That  at  such  meeting  there 
be  at  least  nine  of  the  Executive  Committee,  besides  twjslve  mem- 
bers present,  to  form  a  quorum. 

8th.  This  Society  may  hold,  and  if  considered  advisable  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  may  co-operate  with  one  or  more  Country 
Agricultural  Societies  in  holding  an  annual  show  and  fair  in  any 
County  of  the  Province  at  such  time  and  place,  and  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee  who  may  award 
siiach  premiums  and  p^ayraents  towards  the  objects  contemplated  by 
this  Society  as  may  be  reasonable  and  compatible  with  the  funds  of 
this  Society. 

9th.  While  all  persons  holding  positions  of  rank  and  influence  in 
New  Brunswick,  members  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
other  Institutions,  public  Editors  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vince generally  are  respectfully  solicited  to  join  this  Society  and 
^®  give  tliek  presence  at  its  meetings,  and  their  co-operation 
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■aid  in  ads'aLiciiig  it&  interests,  the  otlice  .be.-arers  are  e:-'|i6^c3ally 
called  on  to  he  regular  and  pruinpt  in  their  atterKlance,  and  dilige.fU 
.and  persevering  in  their  efibrts  towards  carrj'tni?;  out  the  legitimate 
objects  of  this  Society,  and  ior  the  faithful,  spirited,  and  efficient 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  shali  at  the  termination  of 
the  yearly  services  be  entitled  to  receive  the  tiuinks  of  the  public 
expressed  through  this  Society,  .in  such  manner  as  it  may  deter- 
rnine;  Provided  always.  That  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  this 
Society  to  award  to  any  particular  office  bearer  or  oiSce  bearers, 
for  services  actually  performed,  such  remuneration  as  may  appear 
jiecessary,  reasonable,  and  Just, 

10th.  This  Constitution  shall  be  construed  liber.ajly  in  favour 
of  carrying  out  the  avowed  objects  of  this  Society,  and  may  be 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  attending  any 
annual  meeting  in  January  in  each  year;  Provided  tKat  notice  in 
writing  he  given  at  the  previous  quarterly  meeting  specifying  the 
j nte n  d  e.d  amen  d  m  e  n  t . 

On  Motion  of  John  A.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  as  Office  Bearers  for  the  Society,  under  the  patwn- 
^nge  of  His  Excellency  during  the  present  year: — «vhich  passed 
.ynaniimously— 

rATRON : 

;Hi3  Excelle.pey  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  Bart. 
presideis't: 

Professor  Rob-b. 

vice-presidents: 
York  County — Robert  Chestnut,  Esq, 

Ditto,         (rural  district) — R.  D.  James,  Esq. 
St.  John — liobert  Jardine,  Esq. 
Charlotte — ^^James  Brown,  Esq. 
Sunbury — C.  L.  Hatheway,  Esq. 
Queen's — William  Foshay,  Esq. 
King's — Allan  C.  Evanson,  Esq. 
Westmorland — Hon.  Willic^m  Crane. 
Kent— William  iM'Leod,  Esq. 
Gloucester — Francis  Fergu-son,  Esq,  • 
Restigouche — Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. 
Carleton — Charles  Perley,  Esq. 
Albert— Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq. 
Recording  Secretary — James  S.  Beek,  Esq. 
Corresponding  Sexretary — John  A.  Beckwith,  Esq^ 
Treasurer — Joseph  Gaynor,  Esq. 
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Mdltwjuil  Mchibers  of  lU  K:remilve  Conim'dtce-~Mi\  Thomas.  R. 
Barker,  Wiliiarri  fl.  Odell,  Esq.,  Frederick  W.  Hatheway,  Esq.,, 
Mr.  William  Watts,  David  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Hon.  L.  A,  Wilmot, 
Mr.  George  Todd,  Mr.  Coostantine  Connelly,  Mr.  John  T.  Smith, 
James  Taylor,  Esq.,  J..  A  Mcclauc.hiau,  Esq.,  H.  Fisher,  Esq. 

On  motion  of  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  th-e  following  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  meetijig  be  tendered  to 
His  Excellency  Sir  E.  VV.  Head  for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to 
become  the  Patron  of  the  New  Brunswick  Society;  that  Flis  Ex- 
cellency be  waited  on  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  List  of 
OfBcers  as  now  adopted;  and  also  that  His  Excellency  be  most 
resoectfully  solicited  to  honour  the  Society  with  an  Address  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  may  itppoint,  at  which  time  donations  towards 
the  Funds  of  the  Society  will  be  received;  and  further 

Resolved.,  That  the  President,  Mr.  Kerr,  and  Capt.  Chestnut, 
be  a  Committee  to  attend  to  the  foregoing  duty,  and  call  the  first 
general  me-eting  of  the  Society  conformable  thereto,  giving  due 
notice  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  a  Committee  to 
obtain  subscrib-ers  to  the  Society  agreeably  to  the  Constitution, 
and  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

R.  CHESTNUT,  Chairman, 

John  A.  Beckwixh,  Secretary. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SOCiETY, 
For  the  Encouragement  of  Agricidhire^  Home  Maiiu-- 

jactiires  and  Commerce,  througfwiit  ihe  Province, 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place,  ao;reeabIy 
to  its  Constitution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  31st  January 
iS50,  at  the  County  Court  House  in  Kredericton;  was  numerously 
and  respectably  attended,  and  addressed  by  several  speakers. 
The  President  opened  the  proceedings  by  referring  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  Society  had  been  got  up,  and  the  objects  it  had  in 
Tiew.  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  read  the  proceedings  of  the  previous- 
meeting,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  and  reported  that 
His  Excellency  the  Lieut,  Governor  had  been  waited  on,  agreeably 
to  the  Resolution  of  the  public  meeting  of  the  7th  of  January,  and 
had  given  a  liberal  donation  to  the  Fu>nds,  but  deferred  addressing: 
the  Society  in  its  present  stage,  for  reasons- entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee;  he  also  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  col- 
lecting subscriptions,  that  they  had  ascertained  it  was  not  advisable 
to  take  much  action  in  that  line  until  the  Constitution  and  first  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Society  should  be  published,  when  the  subscription 
list  would  be  promptly  attended  to — he  handed  in,  however,  a  sub- 
scription of  £1"2 — £6  oX  which  he  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  the  re- 
mainder being  available  at  any  time,  and  stated  that  there  seemed 
the  best  feeling  in  every  quarter,  manifested  towards  the  Society; 
the  following  Resolutions  were  then  submitted,  and  passed  unani- 
rnously : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  do,  without  delay, 
exert  their  efforts  to  obtain  donations  and  subscriptions  for  the 
Society,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
Traasurer. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  do  forthwith  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  approaching  Session,  a 
Petition,  setting  forth  the  formation  and  object  of  the  Society,  with 
a  notice  of  its  proceedings  and  the  amount  subscribed  and  paid, 
praying  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  an  annual  grant  of  money 
to  aid  the  Society  in  its  operations,  a  draft  of  the  Act  prayed  for, 
to  be  submitted,  if  required,  for  the  purpose, 

S.  Resolved,  That  the  Publishers  of  Newspapers  in  Fredericton 
and  in  other  parts  of  Ihe  Province,  are  respectfully  requested  to 


|^'jbli:^a  for  the  inforrnation  of  the  ptfblic,-  Constitution  of  this 
iweehfig  as  intiy  be  ftiniished  to  the  first  Publiahei-,  by  the  Recording 
Secretary,  and  that  fifty  extra  copies  of  the  An^'aranth,  the  Head 
Q.uarter3,  and  the  R^jporter,  respectively,  be  sapplied  to  thi;j 
Society  for  distributioii, 

1.  Resolrzd,  That  this  Society  especially  solicits  at  this  time,  the 
rriciidly  concurrence  and  energetic  aid  of  its  Office-bearers  and  of 
County  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  dlnerent  part^  of  the  Province, 
towards  advancing  the  interests  of  this  Society,  an'd  their  exertions, 
in  obtaining  donations  and  subscriptions  for  increajfing  (ho  Jt'onds, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  and  that  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  do  forward  a  Paper  containing  tliis  solicitation,  and  the 
Constitution  and  ptoCeedtngs  of  this  Society,  to  each  Office-bearer 
and  President  'of  County  Agricultural  Societies  throughout  the 
Province,  for  their  informatioii. 

5.  Hesolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  do  forthwith  cor- 
respond with  the  Oftice-bearers  of  this  Society  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province  as  also  v/ith  the  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural 
Societies  in  diilerent  pa'rts  of  the  Province,  as  also  with  the  Presi- 
dents of  County  Agricultural  Societies  and  individuals  with  the 
view  of  enquiring  whether,  in  their  opinion,  there  be  any  particular 
subject  or  subjects  deserving  the  immediate  attention  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  if  SO3  whether  such  person  or  persons  will  consent  to  be 
named  on  a  Special  Committee  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
Society,  to  enquire  and  report  on  such  subject  at  a  subsequent 
quarterly  meeting. 

(3-  Resolved,  That  this  Society  cordially  invites  a  free  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  County  Agricultural  and  other  Societies, 
and  with  individuals  in  every  part  of  the  Province,  and  elsewhere, 
on  subjects  v/ithin  the  purposes  of  this  Society,  and  any  communi- 
cations or  suggestions  so  designed  will  be  thankfiilly  received  and 
respectfully  attended  t9. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  do  forthwith  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  small  Library  for  the  Society's  use, 
especially  of  such  works  as  may  afford  the  most  practical  know- 
ledge for  dissemination. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  E.tecutive  Committee  do  as  speedily  as 
possible,  institute  'an  enquiry,  and  Report  to  this  Society  at  its 
meeting  during  the  Session  of  the  Legislature,  whether  it  may  be 
desirable  and  practicable  for  this  Society  to  hold  an  annual  Show 
and  Fair  in  this  present  year,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  and  place, 
and  in  what  manner,  with  ih*^  probable  expense  attending  the  same; 
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and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  with  the  aid  and  advice  ©f 
the  Executive  Committee,  do  without  delay,  put  himself  in  com- 
iimnication  with  each  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  and  with 
■each  Agricultural  Society  in  this  Province  or  the  proper  officers 
thereof,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  and  wishes  in 
the  respective  Counties  and  County  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  Society  to  co-operate  with 
one  or  more  of  them,  in  holding  an  Annual  Show  and  Fair,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  submit  a  Petition  to  the  I^.giskture  for  a  gffant  of 
money  towards  carrying  out  the  object. 

9.  Resolved  also.  That  the  said  Executive  (^mmittee  do  eonsuk 
the  several  members  of  the  general  Committee  on  their  arrival  in 
Fredericton  as  to  their  sentiments  with  reference  to  such  proposed 
8how  and  Fair,  in  the  respective  counties  where  they  reside. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  will,  until  further 
notice,  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  ev^ery  rnoRth,  at  some  coh- 
venient  place,  for  the  despatch  of  business. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  Hon.  the  Vice^Presi'dent 
for  Westmorland  county,  the  Hon.  Harris  Hatch  of  Charlotte 
county,  Henry  Cunard,  Esq.,  of  Northumberland  county,  Mr. 
James  Ingledew  of  St.  John,  Hugh  J.  Hansard,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
William  Watts,  Senr.,  of  York  county,  be  a  Special  Committee  for 
investigating  as  to  th®  most  practical  modes  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  Province,  of  accumulating,  preserving,  and  applying 
different  kinds  of  raanureSj  especially  manures  available  from 
household  and  farm-yard  establishments,  and  to  Report  on  the 
same,  with  the  view  of  having  the  information  disseminated  at  the 
Quarterly  meeting  in  April  next. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  Mr.  William  Watts,  Senr.,  Colonel  James 
A.  Maclauchlan,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Barker,  and  Mr,  Robert  Gray  of 
York  county,  and  William  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte  county,  be  a 
Special  Committee  to  enquire  and  Report  to  the  Society  at  the 
Quarterly  meeting  in  April  next,  on  the  best  modes  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  country,  of  raising  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  William  H.  Odell,  E.sq.,  Mr.  William 
Watts,  Senr,,  John  A.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  James  Taylor,  Esr;i.,  and 
Mr.  William  Grieves  of  York  county,  be  a  Special  Committee  to 
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enquire  and  Report  at  the  Quarterly  meeting  in  April  next,  on  thfj" 
best  means  of  obtaining  a  good  quantity  of  Seeds  for  general  use,, 
stating  what  descriptions  may  be  raised  in  the  Province  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  quarters  from  whence  other  descriptions  can  be  im- 
ported on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  Mr.  George  Ingraham,  Colonel  Allen,  Mr. 
Robert  Gray,  Mr.  William  Grieves  of  York  county,  and  the  Hon; 
Charles  Harrison  of  Queen's  county,  be  a  special  Committee  to 
enquire  and  Report  at  the  Quarterly  meeting  in  April  next,  on  the 
best  modes  of  fattening  cattle  and  hogs  for  marketable  Beef  and 
Pork. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  Tice-President  for  York,  residing  in 
Fredericton,  David  S.  Kerr,  Frederick  W.  Hatheway,  James 
Taylor,  and  James  S.  Beek,  Esqrs.,  of  York  county,  the  Vice- 
President  for  St.  John  county,  and' the  Hon.  Alexander  Rankin  of 
Northumberland  county,  be  a  Special  Committee  to  enquire  and 
report  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  to  be  held  during  the  Session 
of  the  Legislature,  on  the  best  Cash  Markets  for  Beef  and  Pork; 
and  also  the  most  practical  and  effective  modes  for  putting  up  the 
same  fit  to  command  such  markets,  and  if  necessary  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  draft  of  a  Bill  to  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  John  T.  Smith,  A.  T,  Coburn,  Esq.,  Mr, 
James  Hogg,  Mr.  George  Todd,  Mr.  William  Morgan,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Hartt,  Harvey  Garcelon,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Peter  M'Farlane,  of  York- 
county,  be  a  Special  Committee  to  enquire  and  Report  at  the 
Quarterly  meeting  in  April  next  as  to  the  best  modes  of  encouraging 
Household  and  Provincial  Manufactures- and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
together  with  the  different  kinds  thereof,  and  as  to  what  kind  of .» 
Factories  may  be  undertaken  in  New  Brunswick,  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  success. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  Vice-President  of  York  county  residing 
in  Stanley,  Marshal  d'Avray,  George  Roberts,  and  Henry  Fisher, 
Esqfs.,  be  a  Special  Committee  to  enquire  and  Report  to  the 
Society  at  its  next  Quarterly  meeting,  on  the  best  modes  of  im- 
parting information  to  the  farming  and  working  classes  in  this  Pro- 
vince, and  the  most  efficient  way  of  disseminating  Agricultural  and 
other  useful  information  among  such  classes. 

James  Taylor,  Esq,,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  Farmers' 
Bank,  but  the  matter  was  deferred  until  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  Vice-President  of  Sunbury  addressed  the  Society  in  an  able 
manner  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  and  pn  the  impoFtance  of 
kaving  an  Emigrant  Agent  for  each  County  of  the  Province;  his- 
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iremarks  were  received  with  high  approbations  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  further  consideration.  His  Honor 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  gave  a  handsome  donation  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Society,  and  made  an  excellent  and  very  gratifying 
Adjdress,  referring  to  the  healthy  climate  and  superior  advantages 
of  this  Province,  as  also  to  the  utility  of  Professor  Johnston's  Re- 
port— highly  commended  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  undertaken.  The  donation  list  was  consider- 
ably added  to  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  after  some  remarks 
from  other  gentlemen,  the  Society  adjourned. 

JAMES  S.  BEEK,  Recording  Secretary, 
.Fredericton,  January  31,  1850. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANURES. 


The  Special  Committee  of  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Agriculture,  &c.,  which  was  appointed  on  the 
3Ist  of  January  last  "to  investigate  into  the  most  practical 
modes  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  Province,  of  accu- 
mulating, preserving,  and  applying  different  kinds  of  Manures, 
especially  Manures  available  from  Household  and  Farm  Yard 
establishments,'^  have  attended  to  that  duty  and  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following 

H  E  F  ®  ]^  T  o 


It  was  formerly  thought  that  most  of  the  eonst-ituents  of  plants 
were  produced  within  themselves  by  some  supposed,  mysterious, 
inherent  power,  but  it  is  now  well  established  that  their  ch«raical 
elements  are  derived  exclusively  from  materials  exissting  in  the 
earth,  the  air,  or  the  water  which  surround  them:  such  "  from  the- 
beginning"  has  been- the  ht?,rmony  and  relation  between  their  res- 
pective composition  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  materials  found  in 
the  soil  or  the  atmosphere  are  convertible  into  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers  and  seeds  of  our  cultivated  crops,  and  these  again 
into  the  blood,  flesh  and  bones  of  men  and  animals. 

That  which  thus  nourishes  is  what  is  comoionly  called  food,  and 
neither  crops,  nor  colts,  nor  calves,  nor  children  can  be  made  to 
^row  and  flourish  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  plentiful,  administra- 
tion of  such  food. 

But  the  food  of  these  differs  respectively,  and  that  whica  is  re- 
quired for  differejjt  kinds  of  crops  differs  also  to  a  certain  extent, 
still  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  any  crops 
we  must  administer  in  proper  proportion  all  the  materials  which 
the  Chemist  finds  on  analysis  to  be  the  uniform  constituents  of 
such  crops. 

When  plants  are  freely  acted  upon  by  heat  the  great  bulk  of  their 
substance  becomes  gaseous,  inflames  and  disappears:  this  bulky 
combustible  portion  consists  chiefly  of  four  substances  which  have 
been  termed  respectively  Carbon  or  Charcoal,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen, 
and  Nitrogen:  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  are  in  general 
readily  accessible  in  the  atmos^heire  or  in  the  soil,  or  through,  the 
soil  fo  plants  growing  under  ordinary  ciFCumstances, 
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The,aA>shor  Mineral  part  which  seldom  exceeds  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  consists  of  about  nine  different  elements,  which  also,  with  a 
few  but  important  exceptions  are  generally  to  be  found  in  soils. 
Here  then,  as  in  most  other  cases,  Nature  does  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  for  us,  that  is,  the  chief  portion  of  the  required  elements  are 
presented  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  while  a  certain  and  a  necessary 
proportion  must  be  supplied  by  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  husband- 
men: these  are  most  generally  the  Salts  of  Ammonia  and  the 
Earthy  Phosphates :  from  the  former  the  flesh,  and  from  the  latter 
the  bones  of  animals  are  afterwards  chiefly  to  be  constructed.  If 
the  Farmer  refuses  to  do  his  part  he  will  starve  his  oropa:  if  he 
starves  them,  they  will  starve  him  and  his  cattle^  but  if  he  feeds 
them  they  will  feed  him  and  his  most  bountifully. 

Since  plants  are  thus  greatly  nourished  or  fed  by  materials  de- 
rived li'pm  the  soil,  the  fundamental  principle  will  ever  be  to  return 
to  the  land  an  equivalent  in  manure  for  the  materials  contained  in 
the  crops  which  have  been  removed,  or  else  it  will  soon  become 
barren  or  incapable  of  nourishing  crops  at  all:  if  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  difftjrent  substances  originally  present  in  a  fertile  soil  we 
remove  two  every  year  for  six  years,  the  land  must  necessarily 
thus  beconie  exhausted,  or  even,  if,  in  one  year,  we  remove  one 
or  two  of  primary  importance  their  absence  will  be  the  cause  of 
a  special  barrenness  or  exhaustion  of  the  soil:  when,  therefore,  a 
farmer  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  selling  off  his  hay  and  oats 
and  cattle  without  making  the  necessary  returns  in  lieu  thereof, 
his  land  thereby  becomes  either  generally  or  specially  exhausted, 
and  he  must  cast  about  a©d  consider  qpon  what  principle  he  may 
at  the  cheapest  rate  replace  the  old  materials,  and  restore  the 
necessary  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  soil. 

Manures  are  substances  capable  of  replacing  eithe?  directly  or 
indirectly  the  lost  elements,  and  of  feeding  or  sustainin^g  the  growth 
of  crops:  without  them  the  farmer  can  do  nothing,  with  them  almost 
every  thing:  they  are  the  basis  and  life-blood  of  all  successful  hus- 
bandry: by  them  we  may  increase  the  production  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  food,  they  are  in  fact  the  material  out  of  which  the  food  is 
to  be  formed,  and  they  ought  to  be  economized  and  husbanded  as 
so  much  coin,  ever  remembering  that  in  no  part  of  the  farm  work 
is  labor  better  invested  than  in  their  collection  and  preservation. 

Throughout  this  Province  generally  there  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed much  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  first  principles:  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult,  we  apprehend,  for  most  farmers  to  make  or 
save  at  least  one-half  more  manure  than  they  do,  and  it  would  be 


«easy  by  eare  and  compofitiiig  to  increase  the  quantity  of  manrin'e 
actually  made  three  or  foMr  fold:  it  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  ascribe 
to  the  country  Or  the  climate  what  has  been  in  too  many  instances 
due  to  the  ignorance,  idleness,  or  reckless  improvidence  of  tlie 
.  settlers  themselves.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  to  indicate  certain  of  the  points  and  principles,  by  atten- 
tion to  which,  some  of  the  evils  of  the  old  method  may  be  more  or 
less  effectually  repaired. 

Manures  we  have  said  are  such  substances  as  are  capable  of 
supplying  directly  or  indirectly  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  our 
cultivated  crops:  accordingly  it  must  be  obvious  that  plants  them- 
selves or  the  parts  of  animals  fed  upon  plants,  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  cowmion  manures — that  whatever  has  been  part  of  a  living 
plant  or  animal  may  by  proper  treatment  be  made  to  yield  the 
materials  out  of  which  living  plants  and  animals  are  again  to  be 
constructed:  practically,  however,  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to 
procure  the  cheapest  or  waste  forms  of  these,  and  also  to  make  use 
of  such  materials  as  are  accessible  and  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
rsame  con-stituents  as  plants,  even  although  they  may  not  hitherto 
liave  formed  part  of  any  living  plant  or  animal. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  sources  of  manure  will  appear  to  in- 
crease and  multiply:  the  barn  yard,  the  hog  pen,  the  ?heep  fold, 
fthe  hen  roost,  and  the  pigeon  house,  the  privy,  the  ash  bin,  the 
wash  tub,  the  slaughter  house,  and  the  tan  yard,  peat  bogs,  muck 
iioles  and  gullies,  road  sides,  roads  and  ditches,  the  forest,  the  sea 
?beach,  the  sewers  the 'lime  kiln,  the  plaster  bed,  the  shell  and  marl 
^bed — these  are  a  few,  but  not  all  of  the  sources  from  which  the  in- 
ttelligent  farmer  may  procure  materials  for  his  manure  heap:  by  a 
;patient  industry  in  collecting  materials  from  the  above  sources,  and 
'by  a  rigid  economy  in  saving  them,  much  more  land  may  be  profit- 
rably  brought  into  tillage  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  the  case:  it 
is  not  intended,  however,  by  the  above  remarks  to  induce  the  farmer 
to  forego  other  profitable  labor,  but  it  is  intended  to  show  how  a 
farmer  who  is  properly  aware  of  the  sources  of  manure  need  never 
fiimself  be  idle,  nor  his  cattle  in  want  of  useful  occupation. 

When  plants  or  animals  die,  their  elements  spontaneously  sepa- 
rate by  degrees  again,  and  become  viewless:  some  of  them  become 
gases,  (^carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  watery  vapor)  and  mingle  with 
the  atmosphere,  some  of  them  (alkaline  salts)  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  washed  away,  while  the  remainder  (earthy  salts)  are 
hidcien  in  the  soil  and  become  incorporated  with  it:  these  changes, 
•which  really  differ  but  little  from  those  which  are  effected  by  com- 


biistion,  arc  called  decompositions ,  because  the  living  substance 
thus  gradually  brought  back  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms;  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  the  decompoif^ition  or  "fermentation"  of  vege- 
table substances  which  abound  in  woody  fibre,  proceeds  very 
slowly,  while  under  the  same  circumstances  the  decomposition  or 
"  putrefaction  '  of  animal  substances,  if  not  too  dry,  proceeds  very 
rapidly:  this  great  difference  is  by  Chemists  ascribsd  to  the  com- 
parative abundance  of  Nitrogen,  (an  element  which  has  naturally 
but  little  tendency  to  unite  with  others,)  in  the  latter.  Now  when 
animal  matters  are  mixed  with  vegetable,  the  tendency  to  rapid  de- 
composition which  the  former  naturally  possess  is,  by  contact — as 
fire  kindles  fire — or  leaven  leaveneth  the  lump — ©omrriunicated  ta 
the  latter  and  the  whole  is  changed  together;  like  fire  also,  or  like 
leaven  a  little  o^f  the  one  may  also  transform  a  great  mass  of  the 
other:  the  time  required  for  these  decompositions  and  the  tempera- 
ture which  both  conduce  to  them  and  characterize  them  vari:es 
according  to  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  most  influential  are 
the  proportions  in  which  the  materials  are  present,  the  openness- 
and  moisture  of  the  mass,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding, 
atmosphere:  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said,  that  the  more  animal^ 
matter  there  is  in  proportion  to  the  vfe'getable,  and  the  hotter  the 
external  air,  whil©  at  the  same  time  the  heap  is  moderately  compact 
and  moist,  the  more  rapidly  will  decomposition  proceed,  and  the' 
greater  will  be  the  heat  developed  in  the  heap. 

"Blood  heat,"  or  say  100''  of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  is  the 
most  favourable  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of  manure- 
heaps  ought  to  proceed,  and  this  can  generally  be  maintained  pretty 
evenly  by  opening  or  closing  up  the  fermenting  heap.;  covering  \t 
with  earth  or  watering  it  with  water  is  found  not  to  be  so  good  in? 
practice. 

To  secure  the  greatest  efiect  of  the  fermented  material,  the  pro-- 
cess  ought  to  bo  stopped  and  the  manure  applied  before  the  whole' 
has  become  a  more  soft,  black  earthy  mass  without  trace  of  straw 
or  regetable  structure,  or  before  the  temperature  has  become- 
lowered  wholly  down  again. 

If  the  fermentation  of  a  mixture  of  straw  k.c.  with  cow  dung  &c, 
be  allowed  thus  to  proceed  unheeded  it  will  be  gradually  losing 
weight  and  value  ;  recent  manure,  it  has  been  proved  weighs  more 
than  twice  the  dry  food  and  litter  consumed,  when  half  rotten  it 
loses  one  fourth  of  its  weight,  and  when  quite  rotten  one  half; 
that  is — its  elements  have  disappeared  as  gases  in  the  air  or  as 
liquids  in  the  soil,    Now  since  putrefaction  cannot  proceed  with- 
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out  the  formation  of  such  gases  and  liquids  the  true  secret  of  eco- 
miziug  manures  (at  this  stage  of  the  business)  will  be  to  try  to  fix 
or  absorb  the  gases,  (ammonia,  carbonic  acid  &c.)  and  to  retain 
the  liquids  by  some  appropriate  means. 

Among  the  fixers  or  absorbents  which  aro  readily  accessible  we 
may  meiition  g-ood  black  earth,  peat  or  bog  mould,  plaster,  saw 
dust,  charcoal  dust,  leaf  mould,  pond  mud,  chip  rubbish,  turf,  road 
scrapings  he,  the  liquids,  again,  may  either  be  drained  off  into 
proper  reservoirs  and  re-applied  to  the  heap  or  they  may  be  soaked 
up  by  a  thick  coating  of  black  earth  or  peat  muck  spread  beneath 
the  heap.  This  decomposition  or  fermentation  of  manures  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  materials  into  that  form  which  suits  them  to 
become  the  food  of  plants  and  it  ought  always  to  be  continued  uni- 
formly and  steadily  until  it  is  completed.  When  it  is  an  object  to 
prevent  the  fermentation  of  manure  it  ought  to  be  piled  up  in  close 
masses  on  the  shady  side  of  the  barn  and  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as 
possible  :  if  we  have  the  materials,  and  if  we  can  induce  them  to 
ferment  we  can  at  all  times  find  the  means  for  nourishino-  a  luxu- 
riant  crop  on  our  land. 

By  a  full  understanding  of  these  simplo  principles  a  great  depl 
more  manure  may  be  saved  inthe  country  than  ever  has  been  done 
heretofore.  The  same  close  apprehension  of  the  principle  must 
govern  our  practice  wherever  manures  are  concerned :  in  the  yards 
much  is  lost  by  evaporation  and  by  the  winds,  which  might  readily 
be  saved:  then  also,  the  melting  snow  and  rain  are  too  often 
allowed  to  wash  the  salts  out,  or  the  spouts  from  the  roof  of  the  barn 
or  ill-cut  drains  are  allowed  to  drench  the  putrefying  mass  :  much 
of  this  loss  might  be  prevented  by  freely  spreading  bog  earth  in  the 
cattle  yards  in  early  spring:  in  the  fields  also  there  is  often  great 
loss  by  evaporation  or  by  leaching — a  cover  or  crust  of  clay  or  peat 
or  earth  will  be  necessary  here  as  well,  and  to  economize  the  wash, 
probably  the  best  v^ay  is  to  lay  the  heaps  on  a  bottom  of  clay,  peat 
or  marl,  and  to  place  them  on  a  high  instead  of  a  low  part  ftf  the  field. 
But  besides  saving  the  elements  of  crops,  as  indicated  above,  we 
may,  by  composting  or  mixing  various  materials,  themselves  useless 
with  the  animal  manure  or  ferThent,  increase  bur  available  manure 
to  a  very  great  extent.  This  is  a  point  to  which  we  cannot  give 
too  much  importance — the  old  upland  farms  of  this  country  car.not 
be  again  brought  back  to  fertility  except  by  a  much  more  general 
attention  to  mixed  manures  or  composts.  The  materials  for  these 
are  sufficiently  abundant  and  accessible  to  all  :  by  making  proper 
use  of  them  wo  may  at  least  treble  our  manure  and  thereby  bring 
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three  times  as  much  land  into  profitable  tillage.  Their  preparation 
may  go  on  either  in  the  barn-yard  or  in  the  field  or  by  the  road 
sides,  and  we  will  again  recur  to  them  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

Having  got  our  manure,  how  are  we  to  apply  it?  as  a  general 
rule,  it  ought  to  be  short  or  well  rotted  before  it  is  used,  and  as  a 
general  rule  also,  ploughing  it  under  immediately  after  being  de- 
livered and  equally  spread  over  the  field  is  more  advantageous 
than  using  it  as  top  dressing:  on  the  average  twenty  waggon  loads 
are  a  dose  for  an  acre  of  tilled  land,  and  it  is  better  economy  by 
far  to  apply  twenty  loads  to  one  acre  than  ten  loads  each  to  two 
acres:  if  the  land  has  been  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  say  ten  inches, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  covtir  over  the  manure  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  or  four:  all  that  is  required  is  merely  earth  enough  to  cover 
and  absorb  the  fertilizing  materials — after  the  manure  has  been 
thus  added  to  the  land,  decomposition  still  goes  on,  warming  the 
land  and  yielding  those  nutritious  elements  under  their  proper  forms 
which  are  required  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  crops:  but,  as 
formerly  observed,  heat,  air,  and  moisture  to  a  certain  extent  beino; 
required  for  fermentation,  we  must  take  care  not  wholly  to  deprive 
the  manure  while  in  the  ground  of  its  chance  of  access  to  these  im- 
portant influences.  The  previous  clearing  of  the  soil  from  weeds, 
and  its  preparation  by  drainage  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  economy 
of  manure — a  cold,  watery  soil,  will  not  only  arrest  putrefaction, 
but  it  will  run  away  with  the  materials  which  consitute  the  chief 
virtue  of  the  manure.  Another  point  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer  who  complains  of  having  but  a  small  supply  of  manure,  is, 
that  he  should  apply  that  which  he  has  got  to  that  crop,  and  in  that 
part  of  his  rotation  so  that  the  greatest  benefit  shall  be  derived  from 
that  which  he  actually  can  command.  The  principle  which  ought 
to  guide  the  farmer  in  determining  the  rotation  or  succession  of 
crops  is  sufficiently  simple;  all  crops  remove  certain  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Soil,  that  is,  they  exhaust  the  land  more  or  less,  but 
they  do  it  unequally:  grciin  crops,  which  grow  till  their  seeds  ar© 
ripe,  remove  the  greatest  number  of  the  fertilizing"  elements  of  the 
soil:  the  English  grasses  which  also  ripen  their  seeds  are  next  in 
the  order  of  exhaustive  power,  then  the  fallow  or  root  crops,  while 
land  laid  down  to  pasture  rather  improves  than  otherwise.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  crops  of  the  same  kind  ought  not  immediately  to 
guccced  each  other,  but  to  alternate  with  others,  and  the  principle 
holds  good,  not  only  for  the  diderent  classes  of  crops,  but  for  th» 
different  species  of  the  same  class,  as  each  class  comes  round  in 
the  geaeral  rotation.    Thus  they  v/ili  exercise  upon  the  land 
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actions  alternately  opposed,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pensatory while  each  particular  element  of  fertility  in  the  soil  is 
made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 

In  breaking  up  old  pasture  or  mowing  ground,  therefore,  the  sod 
may  be  regarded  as  manure  enough  for  an  oat  crop;  next  year  may 
come  a  hoed  crop  with  a  good  dose,  say  thirty  tons  of  manure  per 
acre,  this  will  enrich,  pulverize  and  clean  the  land,  and  still  leave 
enough  of  nitrogen  and  phosph  ites  from  the  manure  for  another 
grain  crop  of  a  different  kind,  say  wheat,  rye  or  barley,  in  the  third 
year:  if  clover  and  grass  seeds  have  been  sown  with  last  year's 
grain  we  will  have  a  good  crop  of  grass  in  the  fourth  year;  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  the  grass  may  be  cut  for  hay,  provided  it  has 
been  top-dressed  (with  say  ten  tons  of  manure)  in  the  fifth:  in  the 
seventh  or  fall  of  the  sixth  year  the  land  may  be  again  ploughed  for 
another  kind  of  grain  crop  to  be  followed  by  another  kind  of  root 
crop.  For  the  average  light  upland  soils  of  this  country  the  above 
course  which  afi:brds  two  doses  of  manure  every  seven  years  may 
be  called  an  improving  one  for  the  land;  by  striving  to  get  more 
crops  of  grain  or  hay  in  succession  the  farm  must  at  length  become 
impoverished,  and  the  farmer  too;  it  is  quite  possible,  however,  be 
it  observed  to  get  a  succession  of  almost  any  kind  of  crops  from 
good  land  by  high  manuring,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  in  the 
ordinary  upland  of  this  Province,  and  with  the  ordinary  supply  of 
manure  made  on  the  farm,  it  is  impossible.  The  practical  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is  to  reserve  our  manure  for  the  hoed  crops  chiefly 
(which  can  hardly  be  over  manured  in  fact)  and  for  top-dressing  to 
the  grass  land,  if  the  grass  is  to  be  cut  for  hay  at  least  and  sold  off 
the  farm:  the  importance  of  green  crops  in  the  rotation  and  their 
value  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  stock  of  manure  can  hardly  be 
overstated:  the  land  generally  allowed  to  one  cow,  say  two  or  three 
acres  may  thus  readily  be  brought  to  nourish  three  or  more,  and 
the  manure  of  well-fed  cattle  will  go  much  farther  in  causing  the 
fermentation  of  straw  or  bog  earth. 

The  most  important  source  of  manure  is  the  barn-yard,  seeing 
that  the  materials  thence  derived  can  supply  plants  with  all  the 
elements  which  they  require  except  those  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere, but  how  often  have  we  seen  it  carelessly  or  ignorantly 
planned,  so  that  it  very  imperfectly  fulfilled  its  purpose: — the  barn 
itself  a  cold,  comfortless  shed,  and  the  yard  a  mere  enclosure 
sheltered  from  the  biting  blasts  of  winter  by  a  rail  fence,  and  drained 
into  the  nearest  brook  or  highway.  The  enlightened  proprietor  and 
contriver  of  these  arrangements  will  not  hesitate  withal  to  tell  you 
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that  this  is  a  poor  country  for  farming,  and  that  he  cannot  fix  it  up 
no  how.^^ 

A  barn  should  generally  be  built  upon  a  side  hill,  in  a  dry  afid 
sheltered  place  and  made  quite  tight  and  secure  against  the 
weather;  warmth  is  as  food  to  cattle,  and  if  we  can  save  hay  inside 
by  the  application  of  boards  or  battens  outside,  the  economy  is 
obvious:  the  main  barn  should  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  if  there 
be  not  other  shelter-sheds  or  barns  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  there 
ought  to  be  a  yard  made  open  to  the  south  and  surrounded  by  a 
close  fence  six  feet  high  and  perfectly  weather-tight:  this  fold- 
yard  should  be  made  hollow  in  the  centre  sloping  gradually  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet:  this  may  be  readily  done  by  the  plough 
and  spade,  and  the  bottom  ought  to  be  rendered  watertight  if  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  clay  &c.  If  the  yard  be,  say  fifty  feet  square, 
the  sides  to  a  breath  of,  say  ten  feet  ought  to  be  nearly  level:  on 
some  one  of  these  sides,  the  manure  or  compost  heaps  may  be 
made  up  in  the  spring,  and  if  a  slight  roof  could  be  fixed  in  any 
way  so  as  to  shield  the  whole  or  part  of  it  from  sun  and  rain  it 
would  be  economical  in  the  end:  the  surface  water  and  the  water 
from  the  roofs  ought  to  be  carefully  led  away  so  as  to  prevent  the 
leaching  of  the  manure,  for  liquid  manure  may  be  so  diluted  as  to 
become  almost  worthless;  if  drains  from  the  kitchen  sink  could  be 
made  to  pass  threugh  the  vault  and  then  to  end  in  the  main  yard, 
very  much  valuable  materials  might  in  this  way  be  economized: 
but  if  from  any  cause  the  liquid  materials  should  be  so  abundant  as 
to  drench  the  solid  ones  in  the  yard  there  ought  to  be  drains  con- 
trived to  carry  away  the  moisture  before  it  overflows,  and  sinks  or 
catchpools  to  receive  the  liquid  portions  which  are  often  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  solid. 

This  barn-yard  should  be  laid  with  a  foot  of  half  dried  peat  or 
muck  or  saw-dust  in  August  or  September,  after  that  let  the  drop- 
pings of  the  cattle  accumulate  within  it,  let  all  garbage  from  the 
house,  all  soot,  sweepings  and  lime  rubbish,  all  litter,  potato  tops, 
raspberry  bushes,  ferns,  rushes  and  weeds  from  the  fields,  the  refuse 
of  gardens  and  of  the  cider  press,  all  oat  husks,  bran,  corncobs,  and 
buckwheat  chaff,  muck  from  the  swamps,  leaves  and  soil  from  the 
forest  and  the  roads,  pond-weed  from  the  ditches,  sea  weed  and 
eel-grass  from  the  shore,  &c.  be  thrown  in  as  they  come  to  hand. 

The  cattle  will,  of  course,  remain  there  most  of  the  winter  and 
feed  out  of  racks  or  sheds  appropriated  to  them  :  during  the  winter 
season  this  yard  should  also  be  littered  twice  a  week  wifh  straw, 
and  if  convenient,  sprinkled  occasionally  with  plaster  :  in  spring  it 
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may  be  cleaned  out,  and  its  contents  made  into  heaps  three  orfoup 
feet  high,  with  or  without  plaster,  and  brought  to  a  wholesome  state 
of  fermentation  before  laying  it  on  the  land. 

In  addition  tc  the  main  yard  or  general  compost  ground  above 
described,  there  ought  to  be  either  a  stone  cellar  under  the  cattle 
stalls  which  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  or  a  long,  narrow  and  shal- 
low pit  about  two  feet  deep  covered  above  with  a  roof  and  puddled 
or  lined  in  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  leakage,  and 
placed  so  as  to  receive  readily  the  winters'  dung  and  urine  from 
the  stables  :  the  bottom  of  this  cellar  or  pit  should  be  laid  with  bog 
earth,  loam  or  marl  or  other  absorbent  and  occasionally  also  it 
should  be  sprinkled  with  plaster. 

The  rich  manure  of  this  cellar  or  shed  may  be  incorporated  ia 
heaps  with  that  from  the  general  compost  yard  in  the  proportions 
of  one  of  the  forms  to  three  of  the  latter  and  the  whole  thus  brought 
into  that  state  of  admixture  and  decay  which  renders  it  most  capa-^ 
ble  of  sustaining  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  :  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  manure  is  required  for  the  root  crops  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  induce  active  fermentation  in  the  heaps  :  after  a  time 
these  heaps  ought  to  be  turned  over  once  or  twice  so  as  to  secure 
the  full  influence  of  the  air  upon  the  fermenting  materials  and 
effect  the  thorough  incorporation  of  the  whole:  after  this  it  may  be 
hauled  on  to  the  land,  and,  in  the  case  of  turnips  it  is  well  to  sow 
the  seed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  after  the  manure  has  been 
turned  into  the  soil. 

Having  now  glanced  af  the  general  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  farmer  in  collecting,  preparing  and  applying  the  elements 
of  manures  which  in  fact  are  the  elements  of  crops,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of  sundry  manures  in  detail  and  more  particularly  of 
such  as  we  conceive  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
farmers  in  this  Province. 

Stable  Manure  has  been  called  the  farmers  sheet  anchor  and  is 
the  first  and  best  of  fertilizers :  not  only  does  it  serve  directly  as  food 
for  crops  but  it  disposes  other  substances  to  ferment  and  resolve 
into  the  soluble  nutriment  of  growing  plants,  by  which  process 
death  and  putrefaction  are  transformed  into  life  and  luxuriance. 

This  useful  material  consists  of  the  dung  of  horses,  cattle  and 
swine  mixed  with  the  litter,  coarse  hay,  and  weeds  all  trampled, 
moistened  v/ith  urine  and  more  or  less  decomposed  :  It  is  made  up 
of  the  products  and  remains  of  every  kind  of  crop,  and  therefore 
contains  those  elements  from  which  every  kind  of  crop  may  be  fed 
and  reconstructed  ;  chemically  its  composition  is  as  complex  as 
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that  of  the  crop  itself,  but  carbon,  water  and  silica  always  consti- 
tute its  bulkiest  portion:  both  its  composition  and  its  power  or 
value  is,  however,  extremely  variable:  these  depend  partly  in  the 
proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  partly  on  the  kind,  the 
condition  and  the  food  of  the  stock,  partly  on  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  dropped,  and  greatly  according  as  the  liquids 
and  gases  evolved  from  it,  have  been  allowed  prematurely  to 
escape  or  not. 

The  indiflerence  so  generally  shown  throughout  the  Province  to 
the  collection,  preparation  and  economy  of  these  substances  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  farms  :  in 
this  direction  therefore  reform  must  begin,  for  otherivise  there  is  no 
hope:  without  stable  manure  which  is  the  raw  material  of  crops, 
no  crops  can  be  manufactured,  and  the  fermentable  materials  can- 
not be  fermented.  It  is  ratber  surprising  that  although  stable  ma- 
nure has  been  almost  the  sole  dependance  of -the  farmers  in  this 
Province  for  the  improvement  of  their  land  there  should  have  been 
at  the  same  time  such  utter  carelessness  in  collecting  and  preser- 
ving it  in  its  most  available  condition  :  the  practice  of  throwing  it 
out  from  the  barn  window  from  day  to  day  so  as  to  expose  it  to 
snow  and  rain,  sun  and  wind  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated,  for 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  great  part  of  its  value  is  thus  destroyed,  and 
little  remains  but  a  short  straw,  which  maybe  again  culled  overbj 
cold,  ill-fed  cattle  who  seem  thankful  even  for  that  bite:  in  England 
it- is  generally  admitted  now  that  stall  or  shed — feeding  and  soiling 
cattle  is  the  most  profitable  in  every  way,  one  cow  may  thus  be 
made  to  produce  about  9  tons  of  solid  dung  per  annum,  but  it  may 
be  some  time  before  we  can  get  labour  cheap  enough  to  adopt  this 
practice  in  New  Brunswick  :  there  is,  however,  one  point  which 
we  consider  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention  by  all  who  are  anxious 
to  economize  in  this  direction;  it  is  a  frequent  practice  in  this 
country  at  present  to  enclose  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  afield  near 
the  road,  and  then  to  yard  the  cows  from  milking  time  in  the  even- 
ing until  the  next  morning  ;  it  is  quite  common  to  see  from  6  to 
20  head  of  cattle  thus  brought  together  every  night  during  the 
summer  season,  while  the  valuable  manure  whicli  they  make  is  left 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain  until  if  becomes  almost  or  quite  worthless. 
This  wasteful  practice  of  manuring  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the 
eoil  ought  at  once  to  bo  done  away  with,  and  in  lieu  thereof  we 
would  recommend  either  that  the  cattle  should  be  put  up  in  a  well- 
littered  and  ventilated  stable,  or  in  the  barn  yard,  giving  them  a 
bedding  of  straw,  peat  leaves,  or  even  sawdust  to  absorb  the  urine 
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Stc^,  one  ton  of  dry  straw  may  thus  by  skilful  treatment  be  conver- 
ted into  three  tons  of  manure.  Where  the  premises  are  sufficiently 
commodious  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  manure  should  be  collected  and 
kept  apart  until  it  is  considered  proper  to  mix  them  together,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  always  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  strong  smelling  ammoniacal  gas,  upon  which  not  only  the  fer- 
mentative but  the  fertilizing  virtue  of  the  manure  mainly  depends: 
this  may  be  done  by  using  a  cover  or  fixer  as  already  suggested, 
by  treading  or  beating  the  mass  compactly  together,  or  by  saving 
the  urine,  and  keeping  it  apart  from  the  solid  dung.  If  wiesave  the 
mass  from  washing  by  rain  or  snow  water  we  will  likewise  econo- 
mize not  only  ammonia  but  many  other  valuable  ingredients: — ano- 
ther important  object  should  be  to  prevent  the  commencement  of 
fermentation  until  near  the  time  when  the  manure  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  soil.  By  covering  with  sods  or  bog  earth,  treading  and 
pressing  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air,  and  by  keeping  the 
whole  cool  and  dry  we  may  easily  effect  this,  while  by  forking,  turn- 
ing, evenly  mixing  and  moistening  it  (with  urine  if  necessary)  dur- 
ing warm  weather  we  readily  induce  and  regulate  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  :  when  once  begun  in  the  heaps  let  it  proceed  stea- 
dily, and  then,  after  one  or  two  turnings,  apply  it  to  the  land  in  the 
spring  or  autumn  ensuing,  before  the  fermentation  is  completed,  so 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  process  may  take  place  in  the  soil. 

Long  or  partially  fermented  dung  is  best  for  clay  lands,  because 
the  straw  helps  to  open  their  texture  :  in  our  climate,  when  used 
on  light  soils  it  is  apt  to  become  too  dry,  and  to  stop  fermenting 
;altogether  :  SJiQrt  or  well  rotted  dung  is  best  for  light  land,  and 
.particularly  for  root  crops  which  germinate  quickly  and  require  a 
i'ull  supply  of  food  from  the  beginning. 

The  Hog  Pen  is  an  important  source  of  manure  for  the  compost 
yard  :  from  one  hog  properly  fed  and  littered  we  may  make  more 
ihan  two  waggon  loads  in  a  year:  by  using  bog  earth  for  litter  and 
throwing  in  a  handful  of  corn  occasionally  they  will  incorporate 
Ihe  bog  earth  with  their  droppings  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  most  va- 
luable compost:  hogs  dung  ought  always  to  be  mixed  with  other 
manures.  Where  many  sheep,  fowls,  and  pigeons  are  kept,  much 
valuable  matter  also  accumulates^  which  ought  to  be  saved:  it  will 
prove  nearly  as  useful  as  guano.  Few  farmers  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  uriiie  that  is  suffered  to  be  wasted  on  the  farm  :  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Weight  for  weight,  the  urine  of  animals  may  be 
considered  as  powerful  as  their  solid  excrements,  and  pains  ought 
,to  be  taken  to  sa^e  every  drop  of  it.    One  cow  passes  about  1000 
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lbs,  of  urine  in  a  year  and  this  is  considered  in  Flanders  to  be 
worth  X2,  and  to  be  a  full  manuring  for  one  acre  of  land.  The 
urine  of  man  and  of  the  horse  is  also  known  to  have  a  greater  fer- 
tilizing power  than  that  of  the  cow.  Liebig  says  that  the  urine 
of  one  man  for  one  year  will  manure  an  acre  of  land,  and  that  a 
pound  of  urine  contains  the  elements  necessary  for  one  pound  of 
grain.  Much  greater  economy  ought  therefore  to  be  practised  in 
regard  to  this  substance  which  is  so  rich  both  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphates.  By  the  proper  use  of  mould  or  bog  earth,  much  of 
it  may  be  saved,  while  the  peat  itself  is  made  to  ferment  and  de- 
compose thereby  :  a  pit  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  loads 
of  bog  earth  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  receive  all  the  urine  of  the 
stables.  Another  way  is  to  build  a  proper  reservoir  to  collect  it, 
and  in  which  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  time,  then  mixed 
with  water  and  applied  on  grass  or  other  land ;  or  in  the  liquid  form 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  manure  or  compost  heaps  so  as  to  promote 
their  fermentation:  on  this  subject,  Loudon  says  (Encyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture  p.  341)  "We  would  strongly  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  saving  urine  in  tanks  to  the  British  farmer,  and  not  to  the 
farmer  only  but  to  every  cottager  who  keeps  a  cow  or  pig;  nay  to 
the  cottager  who  is  without  these  comforts,  but  who  has  a  garden, 
in  which  he  could  turn  the  great  accession  of  manure  so  acquired  to 
due  account.  Let  him  sink  five  tubs  or  large  earthen  vessels  in  the 
ground  and  let  the  contents  of  the  portable  receiver  of  his  water 
closet,  all  the  water  u?ed  for  washing  in  the  house,  soap  suds, 
slops  and  fermentable  offals  of  every  description  during  a  week  be 
carried  into  one  of  those  tubs:  and  if  not  full  on  the  Saturday 
night,  let  it  be  filled  up  with  water  of  any  kind,  well  stirred  up, 
the  lid  replaced  and  the  whole  left  for  a  week.  Begin  on  the  Mon- 
day morning  with  another  tub,  and  when  after  five  weeks  tho 
whole  five  are  filled,  empty  the  first  at  the  roots  of  a  growing 
crop  and  refill.  Or  use  two  large  tubs,  and  continue  filling  one 
for  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  empty  the  first,  and  so  on." 

The  Drainings  of  the  Dung-heap  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  be 
lost:  they  are  of  very  variable  composition,  but  are  often  more  va- 
luable than  the  urine  alone — they  are  liquid  manure  of  the  best 
kind.  By  the  use  of  bog  earth  to  absorb  them  or  by  means  of 
properly  constructed  drains  it  will  be  easy  to  economize  the  whole. 

JVlght-soil  is  another  most  important  manure,  one  bushel  of  it 
when  dried  and  powdered  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  load  of  stable 
manure — the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  the  food  of  man  is 
flesh  and  the  flour  of  the  grain,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  while  thnt  of  cattle  and  their  litter  consists  chieflj  of 
stalks  and  leaves.  Weight  for  weight,  it  is  therefore  the  most  ferti- 
lizing of  all  applications  to  the  land,  and  it  seems  but  poor  economy 
to  be  sending  to  Peru  for  Guano,  while  we  are  recklessly  wasteful 
of  a  fertilizer  which  is  quite  as  valuable,  and  within  our  reach. 
Human  soil  may  be  carried  off  by  a  sewer  from  the  kitchen  sink 
which  passes  through  the  vault  to  any  proper  reservoir  lined  with 
muck,  and  prepared  to  receive  it:  or,  by  a  little  forethought,  it  might 
easily  be  removed  in  a  much  less  offensive  and  inconvenient  way 
than  it  is  done  at  present.  Get  for  instance  a  tight  box  of  deal,  say 
4  feet  long  and  3  wide  and  2  1-2  high,  secure  it  to  a  pair  of  rough, 
strong  runners  in  the  shape  of  a  common  wood  sled,  with  a  tongue 
and  roller,  and  place  tho  whole  under  the  seat  of  the  building:  as 
soon  as  this  is  conveniently  full,  throw  in  some  charcoal  dust, 
bog  earth,  marl,  plaster,  or  saw-dust,  or  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these,  which  will  destroy  the  smell:  then  attach  the  horses 
or  oxen  and  remove  the  whole  to  a  proper  place,  empty  it,  and  re- 
turn it  again  as  before.  The  night  soil  is  best  used  in  a  powdered 
state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  spread  it  on  the 
ground  in  layers  of  3  inches  thick,  and  cover  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  charcoal  dust  and  plaster  or  dry  bog  earth,  or  charred  peat, 
or  ashes,  or  mould  or  charred  clay;  in  a  short  time  the  whole  mass 
will  be  dry  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  fine  mould  either  by  running 
a  roller  over  it,  or  by  beating  it  with  the  back  of  a  shovel.  It  will 
then  have  lost  its  smell  and  may  be  used  as  a  compost  with  the  seed 
for  a  drill  crop,  or  as  a  top  dressing  at  the  last  harrowing,  at  the 
rate  often  bushels  per  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  home  manure  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  point  of  economy  this  valuable  material  should 
rarely  if  ever  be  used  alone,  but  rather  incorporated  with  some 
other  materials  to  which  the  fermentative  tendency  may  be  com- 
municated; of  these  the  most  generally  accessible  is  Peat  or  Bog- 
earth.  This  is  a  substance  which  of  itself  is  inert  and  useless  if 
not  positively  injurious  to  land,  but  which  by  skill  may  be  rendered 
soluble  and  nutritive  to  crops.  Mixtures  of  Bog-earth  or  saw-dust 
with  other  materials  capable  of  quickening  and  decomposing  it 
come  under  the  general  head  of  composts  or  mixed  manures,  and 
may  be  used  advantageously  on  any  but  peaty  soils.  Bog  occurs 
either  on  the  upland  v/here  it  is  dry,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
bits  of  decayed  wood  and  earthy  matter,  or  on  low  meadow  lands 
and  contains  many  fibrous  roots  and  stems  of  coarse  grasses  of 
subaquatic  plants:  both  of  the  above  are  black  in  colour.    It  also 
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occurs  in  swamps  and  spruce  barrens  where  it  consists  almost 
wholly  of  gray,  wet  and  spongy  or  slimy  moss. 

These  varieties  all  consist  of  vegetable  substance,  which  have 
decomposed,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  chilling  influ- 
ence of  the  climate,  and  the  abundance  of  stagnant  water.  The 
term  Peat  is  applied  to  the  denser  varieties,  and  Muck  to  those 
which  are  loose:  the  loose  earthy  kinds  differ  also  in  quality:  the 
best  kinds  are  those  which  have  been  chiefly  formed  from  hard 
wood,  the  next  from  soft  wood.  Pond  mud  is  another  variety  with 
less  vegetable  and  more  earthy  matter. 

Peat  earth,  we  have  said  is  generally  accessible  in  the  Province, 
and  in  fact  there  are  facilities  for  procuring  it  which  are  somewhat 
peculiar  here:  that  is,  it  may  always  be  dug  and  dried  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  means  of  the  snow  it  may  always  be  readily  hauled 
and  brought  home  in  skds  in  winter  to  the  cattle  yard  or  shed,  or 
on  to  the  field:  in  spots  which  could  never  be  reached  by  wheels  it 
may  become  accessible  on  runners;  farmers  who  refuse  to  get  out 
the  bog  stuff  in  summer,  and  to  haul  it  in  wmter  are  justly  charge- 
able with  neglect  of  their  best  interests:  if  it  were  once  generally 
understood  that  this  material  contains  many  of  the  best  elements  of 
barn  yard  manurej  that  in  fact  a  cord  of  peat  contains  as  muck 
useful  material  as  the  manure  of  a  cow  for  three  months,  that  it  is 
readily  fermentable,  and  tnat  nature  precuiiarly  favors  our  designs 
for  getting  at  it  to  procure  them,  we  believe  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  either  of  will  or  of  v/ays  to  procure  it:  if  there  be  a  prejudice 
against  peat  as  an  element  of  composts,  it  can  only  have  arisen 
from  an  inadequte  knowledge  of  its  virtues,  and  if  it  has  hitherto 
failed,  it  has  been  from  an  improper  macufacture  of  the  compostj 
most  probably  from  an  insufiicient  fermentation  of  the  mass. 

Having  looked  out  a  convenient  place  to  procure  this  useful 
material,  the  first  step  is  to  dry  it:  fresh  peat  contains  about  75 
per  cent,  of  v/ater,  and  even  when  called  dry  it  still  holds  about  10 
per  cent. :  this  drying  may  be  effected  in  part  by  draining  or  trench- 
ing the  ground  where  it  occurs,  but  more  easily  by  digging  it  out  at 
a  convenient  season,  either  in  the  summer  or  v*'inter,  piling  it  into 
heaps,  and  leaving  it  for  some  months  or  even  a  whole  season  to 
the  full  influence  of  light,  air  and  moisture;  by  these  agencies  it 
crumbles  to  powder  and  parts  Vv'ith  much  of  the  sour  or  antiseptic 
principles  which  it  originally  had:  having  got  it  thoroughly  dry  and 
crumbled,  the  next  step  is  to  cause  it  to  rot  or  decay  and  become 
converted  into  the  soluble  forms  required  for  the  food  of  plants, 
'J'herc  are  various  ways  of  doing  fairs',  but  they  all  resolve  themselves 
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into  composting  with  materials  rich  in  Alkali,  This  Alkali,  whether 
it  be  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda  or  Lime  soon  disposes  the  peat  earth 
to  fermentation  and  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency  as  a 
fertilizer.  Ammonia  is  most  accessible  in  urine  or  fresh  stable 
manure.  Potash  and  Soda  are  the  characteristic  constituents  of 
Ashes,  and  Lime  in  any  quantity  may  be  easily  procured. 

In  warm  weather  one  part  of  animal  substance  will  cause  ten 
parts  of  dry  peat  to  ferment,  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  flesh  pro- 
perly cut  up  and  mixed  will  decompose  about  one  thousand  pounds 
of  peat,  and  a  dead  horse  will  decompose  five  or  six  cords  of  it:  a 
barrel  of  fish  or  fish  refuse,  or  a  hogshead  of  urine  will  decompose 
a.  cord:  from  a  half  to  a  fourth  of  fresh  stable  manure  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  heating  and  decomposition,  and  produce  a  compost 
which  is  said  to  be  as  efficacious  as  an  equal  weight  of  unmixed 
farm  yard  manure,  in  enriching  the  land  for  a  root  crop,  and  one- 
fourth  or  less  of  sea  weed  will  serve  the  same  purpose,  so  that  when 
there  principles  are  fairly  understood  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
m  procuring  abundant  means  of  fertility  for  the  land. 

Peat  earth  may  likewise  be  decomposed  by  wood  ashes  either 
leached  or  unleached:  it  takes  about  four  bushels  of  the  former, 
and  twice  as  much  of  the  latter  to  induce  fermentation  in  one  cord 
of  peat.  When  a  bushel  of  lime  is  added  to  a  load  of  wet  muck, 
the  water  of  the  peat  will  slack  the  lime,  decomposition  will  be  set 
up  and  the  whole  brought  into  a  useful  form  for  top  dressing  young 
clover,  &c.;  a  better  way  is  to  dissolve  a  bushel  of  salt  in  water, 
and  to  mix  it  with  ten  bushels  of  lime  until  it  is  thoroughly  slacked 
and  moistened:  let  the  mass  remain  for  a  week  more,  and  then  be 
added  to  three  cords  of  peat,  shovelled  over  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  then  applied  to  the  soil.  By  mixing  salt  with  lime,  soda  and 
the  chloride  of  lime  are  formed,  both  of  which  are  very  excellent 
fertilizers.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  more  generally  ad- 
vantageous to  combine  the  above  materials  in  the  same  compost: 
thus  we  may  mix  one  load  of  stable  manure  with  three  of  bog  earth 
and  three  bushels  of  ashes  or  quick  lime  and  salt.  Pile  the  whole 
up  into  heaps  and  turn  over  once  or  twice  during  the  season — such 
a  mixture  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  barn  manure,  load  for  load 
upon  worn  out  land. 

When  compost  heaps  of  peat  and  green  manures,  Slc,  are  to  be 
made  in  the  field  a  layer  of  the  muck  and  a  layer  of  the  manure 
ought  to  be  laid  down  parallel  to  each  other,  and  distant  five  or  six 
feet:  let  there  then  be  laid  down  between  the  two  a  layer  of  muck 
ten  or  twelve  inches  thick,  then  a  layer  of  lime  or  ashes,  then  a 
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layer  of  manure  in  proper  proportion,  then  another  layer  of  muck 
-and  so  on  always  covering  with  the  latter;  if  it  has  not  been  too 
closely  packed  it  will  take  on  a  good  heat  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  more  or  less  according  to  the  weather, 
it  will  be  ripe  and  ready  for  the  land:  it  may  however,  be  advan- 
tageously turned  over  again  before  using. — Peat  earth  or  fine  saw 
dust,  ought  ahvays  to  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  Farm:  they  might  be 
kept  for  absorbing  liquid  matters  in  the  stable,  the  dung  cellar,  the 
barn  yard,  and  the  hog,  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  where  they  will  not 
only  save  the  liquid  manure,  but  will  themselves  become  soluble 
and  fertilizing:  after  stable  manure  they  are  the  most  available 
fertilizers  which  our  Farmers  can  command,  and  by  using  them  skil- 
fully they  may  soon  reclaim  their  exhausted  lands,  and  begin  again, 
with  greater  propriety,  to  sell  their  hay  and  straw  off  the  Farm. 

A  good  compost  suffi'sient  for  an  acre  of  ground  may  be  made  of 
forty  bushels  of  mould  from  the  woods,  five  bushels  of  ashes,  five 
bushels  of  bone  dust,  and  thirty  gallons  of  urine,  when  this  is  mixed 
in  heaps  and  shovelled  over  it  becomes  earnestly  fertilizing. 

The  following  is  said  on  good  authority,  to  he  superior  even  to 
guano: — 

Peat  earth  or  saw-dust,  -  -  -     40  bushels 

Bone-dust,       -  -  -  -  _       7  do, 

Quick  Lime,  _  .  -  _      20  do. 

Coal-tar,         -  -  -  -  -      20  gallons. 

Common  Salt,  -  -  -  -  cwt. 

Epsom      do.  -  -  -  -       1^  do. 

Glauber's  do.  -  -  -  -»       1  do. 

The  whole  to  be  mixed  in  a  heap  and  allowed  to  heat  or  ferment. 
Another  compost  may  be  made  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  ashes 
with  weeds,  twigs,  leaves,  potato  haulms,  brakes,  raspberry  bushes, 
nettles,  chip  rubbish,  and  other  refuse  vegetable  matters.  This 
compost  will  necessarily  vary  very  much  in  composition:  if  lime  be 
scarce  and  woody  fibre  abundant  in  it,  its  value  will  be  but  small: 
another  common  compost  may  be  made  of  farm  yard  manure,  lime, 
sect,  scrapings  of  roads,  sods,  sweeping  of  ditches,  pools  or  ponds, 
hillocks  from  old  pastures,  and  all  kinds  of  rough  and  waste  mix- 
tures of  earthy  vegetable  matters:  the  lime  should  be  mixed  with 
the  earth  in  a  separate  heap,  and  added  in  layers  to  the  other  from 
time  to  time.  These  heaps  may  be  formed  in  the  yard,  the  field  or 
by  the  road  sides:  the  great  principle  is  to  let  nothing  be  lost,  and 
the  more  of  these  compost  heaps  ''and  dirt  pies"  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  any  neighbourhood  the  more  fiivorably  would  we  augur  of 
the  industry,  intelligence,  thrift  and  profits  of  the  Farmer, 
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W©  need  hardly  point  out  the  value  of  Salt-Marsh  Mud  to 
farmers  on  the  sea-board:  we  are  happy  to  say  that  many  of  the 
farmers  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  renovating  their  worn  out  uplands  by  the  mud  of  the 
marshes.  On  the  large  scale,  the  enterprising  men  of  Westmorland 
are  covering  waste  bog  or  marsh  land  by  letting  in  the  muddy  tide 
waters  of  the  Bay,  and  leaving  the  sediment  or  warp,  not  to  im- 
prove the  old,  but  absolutely  to  make  new  land;  the  Toler  Canal 
and  the  Eotsford  Canal  are  perhaps  the  most  signal  aad  successful 
monuments  of  Agricultural  industry  in  New  Brunswick:  many 
thousand  acres  of  swamp  and  water  have  thus  been  redeemed  and 
converted  into  valuable  hay  land. 

Wood  Jishes  contain  a  great  many  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
fertility,  (but  of  course  can  only  supply  the  ash,  or  mineral  portion 
of  any  crop:)  even  when  leached  they  must  be  regarded  as  useful 
additions  to  the  soil;  German  and  even  English  farmers  often  haul 
them  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  if  they  are  to  be  had 
either  leached  or  unleached  they  ought  to  be  carefully  saved  for 
the  land.  The  composition  of  any  given  heap  of  wood  ashes  is 
very  variable,  but  always,  even  when  leached  they  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  phosphates  which  are  so  essential  for 
grain  crops  and  when  mixed  with  bone  dust  are  found  nearly  to 
double  its  effect.  We  have  already  spoken  of  them  as  a  useful 
ingredient  in  composts  and  we  may  farther  add  that  to  land  already 
in  good  heart  a  compound  of  bone  dust  and  wood  ashes  will  always 
be  extremely  beneficial:  eight  bushels  of  bone-dust  and  twenty- 
four  of  ashes  mixed  and  moistened  with  urine  for  two  or  three 
months  form  an  excellent  compost  for  an  acre  of  Turnips, 

Charcoal  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  the  farmer  and  there  is 
no  excuse  but  ignorance  to  be  offered  for  his  neglect  of  it.  Like 
peat  it  consists  of  vegetable  substance  partially  decomposed  but 
still  rich  in  the  elements  of  productiveness. 

It  is  admirably  fitted  to  absorb  and  retain  the  gases  of  ferment- 
ing manures,  and  when  mixed  in  a  state  of  powder  with  the  soil  to 
decay  and  yield  them  up  again,  as  well  as  its  own  substance  to  the 
crops.  After  the  coal  is  burned  the  large  lumps  can  be  readily 
broken  with  an  axe  or  maul,  and  then  reduced  to  powder  on  the 
barn  floor  by  passing  a  heavy  roller  over  it:  it  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously for  any  crop  and  on  any  soil  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels 
to  an  acre  :  or  it  may  be  used  with  some  of  the  composts. 

Soot  is  also  a  useful  fertilizer:  and  when  mixed  with  salt  it  is 
said  to  be  most  especially  favourable  to  carrots,  potatoes  or  wheat, 
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Farmers  who  live  near  the  sea  should  never  neglect  the  valuable 
resource  which  they  have  in  Sea-weeds.  Scotch  and  Irish  farmers 
spare  no  pains  in  collecting  this  material,  and  after  a  storm  they 
sometimes  pass  the  night  in  hauling  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves.  Sea  weed  contains  more  nitrogen  and  saline  matter  than 
land  plants  and  ferments  more  readily:  its  application  to  lawd  is 
therefore  greatly  calculated  to  increase  its  productiveness  for  a 
season.  It  may  be  ploughed  in  at  once,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  top 
dressing  to  grass  lands,  or  it  may  be  advantageously  composted 
with  stable  manure,  earth,  lime,  peat  moss  or  marl,  turning  over 
the  mixture  once  or  twice  before  using  it.  The  ash  of  sea  weed 
makes  an  excellent  top-dressing,  but  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  used 
as  the  plant  itself  in  the  green  or  dry  state. 

Eel  grass  or  sea  wrack  when  green  makes  a  very  good  manure 
for  clay  soil,  or  it  may  be  used  as  litter  in  the  stables  and  hog 
pens:  after  it  has  become  wind  dried  it  may  be  made  to  ferment  in 
the  compost  heap,  or  it  may  be  burnt  and  its  ashes  added  to  com- 
post heaps. 

Where  Fish,  or  refuse  fish  or  fish  garbage  can  be  had  they  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  farmer,  although,  by  reason  of 
their  rapid  decomposition  their  effects  on  the  land  are  rather  tran- 
sient, and  they  are  said  to  be  rather  injurious  to  the  land  if  ploughed 
in  the  fresh  condition:  they  should  therefore  always  be  composted 
with  peat  or  muck  and  soil,  or  with  marl  or  wood-ashes  and  sea- 
weed. These  mixtures  are  known  to  be  excellent  for  roots  or 
grains. 

Green  Manures  or  the  ploughing  under  of  growing  crops  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  means  of  renovating  our  light  and  worn-out 
land:  leafy  and  juicy  plants  like  clover  or  buckwheat,  are  gene- 
rally preferred  for  this  purpose:  the  practise  of  ploughing  crops 
under  has  in  some  cases  in  this  Province  been  attended  with  the 
very  best  effects:  but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  our  set- 
tlers can  be  persuaded  to  forego  a  crop  for  the  season  on  this  ac- 
count: in  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  the  most  convenient  way 
of  renovating  land  when  farm  yard  manure  is  scarce  and  expensive: 
still  it  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  because  no  young,  leafy  plants 
can  supply  to  the  soil,  all  those  elements  (nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid)  which  are  especially  required  by  grain  crops.  When  clover 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  sown  with  the  green  crops  of  the  previous  year 
and  ploughed  under  late  in  the  succcedirig  spring  before  the  plant 
has  blossomed:  or  the  second  growth  of  clover  may  be  ploughed 
in  the  fail.    When  buckwheat  is  to  be  used  in  Ibis  v/ay,  it  must 
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be  sown  separately  and  ploughed  in  once  or  perhaps  even  twice  in 
the  same  season  before  the  stalks  have  begun  to  grow  hard  and 
Woody:  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  these  green,  leafy  plants  derive 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  their  substance  from  the  atmosphere  so 
that,  if  so,  the  theory  of  green  manures  is  simple  enough. 

When  the  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  any  Portable  manures,  jBowe- 
dust  and  Guano  are  probably  the  best  which  he  can  select.  There 
will  always  be  a  saving  with  them  in  the  cost  of  carriage  and  de- 
livery on  the  land.  One  drawback  is  however  their  liability  to  be 
adulterated.  This  is  often  most  unscrupulously  done  even  to  the 
extent  of  80  or  90  per  cent,  and  the  farmer  ought  to  be  fully  upon 
his  guard  against  imposition.  Our  object  in  the  present  report  is 
rather  to  point  out  the  way  to  economize  the  manure  which  the  far- 
rier has  at  his  command  than  to  detail  the  various  ways  in  which 
money  may  be  laid  out  on  those  of  whose  value  he  is  ignorant. 
Bone-dust  consists  partly  of  animal  matter  and  partly  of  that  kind 
of  mineral  matter  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  cereal  crops 
and  which  naturally  occurs  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  soil:  its 
active  principles  are  most  probably  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Its  price  in  Boston  last  summer  was  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
bushel,  and  probably  it  could  hardly  be  sold  under  four  or  five 
shillings  in  the  interior  of  this  Province:  if  land  is  otherwise  in 
good  condirion  eight  bushels  are  said  to  go  as  far  as  thirty  tons  of 
manure  for  a  root  crop,  but  unless  the  bone-dust  could  be  had 
proportionally  lower  than  the  manure  it  will  not  probably  meet  with 
a  general  sale  in  the  country.  We  understand  that  it  is  intended 
to  erect  one  or  two  bone-mills  in  this  Province:  they  are  deserving 
of  every  encouragement  and  this  Society  or  the  Legislature  might 
very  properly  offer  some  pecuniary  aid  to  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  bone  mill  in  some  central  place  to  be  hereafter  determined. 
Farmers  might  also  now  begin  to  collect  bones  which  might  here- 
after be  ground  at  such  mills. 

Bone-dust  should  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed  for  a  green  crop  at 
the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  bushels  per  acre,  or  sowed  as  a  top- 
dressing  with  any  cereal  crop  at  the  rate  often  bushels  per  acre, 
before  the  last  harrowing:  they  may  also  be  made  to  go  farther  by 
being  composted  with  wood-ashes,  sheep's  dung,  dried  night  soil, 
he.  Bones  answer  best  on  light  dry  soils,  but  do  not  wholly  re- 
place the  bulkieF  stable  manure. 

The  use  of  the  drill  in  the  application  of  bone-dust  and  all  such 
manures  as  will  admit  of  it  is  always  to  be  recommended  on  the 
fcore  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
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We  have  now  directed  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  manures  to  the  most  accessible  of  those  substances 
which,  being  themselves  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  are,  on  that 
account  pre-eminently  qualified  to  become  the  nourishment  of  new 
generations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
treat  of  them  with  as  few  scientific  phrases  and  theoretical  views 
as  could  well  be  employed  in  any  attempt  to  inculcate  correct  prin- 
ciples: it  has  been  deemed  that  the  clear  apprehension  of  a  few 
leading  principles  might  be  of  more  service  than  the  perusal  of 
many  pages  of  what  is  called  practical  details. 

Crops  require  to  be  fed  as  certainly  as  children  do:  manures  are 
the  food  of  crops:  whatever  has  been  part  of  a  living  plant  or  ani- 
mal may  after  decomposition  again  become  food  for  growing  plants 
or  animals:  render  back  to  the  field  an  equivalent  for  what  you 
have  taken  in  the  crop:  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  land  in  condition 
than  to  bring  it  up  to  condition:  gather  up  the  fragments,  let  no- 
thing be  lost:  save  your  manure  for  the  crops,  waste  not  its  virtues 
on  the  river  or  the  atmosphere:  without  manure  no  grain  crop, 
without  cattle  no  manure,  without  green  crops  no  cattle: — these 
are  a  few  short  rules  to  guide  the  practice  of  farmers,  and  if  they 
become  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil  of  their  minds  will 
prove  most  potent  fertilizers. 

We  have  still  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  use  of  some 
substances  which,  though  they  may  never  themselves  have  formed 
part  of  a  living  plant  or  animal,  yet  are  qualified  to  do  so  and  like- 
wise greatly  to  aid  the  salutary  transformation  and  decomposition  of 
such  refuse  and  refractory  matters  as  only  await  their  stimulating 
influence. 

Lime  is  a  substance  which  has  been  long  known  for  its  benefi- 
cial effects  upon  land,  and  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  most  of 
our  soils:  Analysis  has  shown  that  it  is  generally  deficient  in  the 
soils  of  New  England  and  New  Brunswick,  and  that  such  is  the 
case  even  in  the  limestone  districts. 

Its  application  in  this  Province  will,  however,  be  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  its  price  when  delivered  at  any  given  place,  and  by  the 
means  and  intelligence  of  the  farmer.  Limestone  is  a  natural 
compound  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  though  it  generally  contains 
few  other  substances  in  combination. 

Quick  lime  is  procured  by  burning  off  the  carbonic  acid  in  a 
kiln,  by  which  process  one  ton  of  limestone  is  reduced  to  about 
eleven  hundred  weight  of  lime.  Water-slacked  lim©  consists  of 
lime  in  combination  with  water,  every  ton  of  lime  being  thus  made 
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to  combine  with  about  six  hundred  weight  of  water  in  the  process 
of  slackina;,  and  which  brings  it  to  that  state  of  powder  which  best 
fits  it  for  the  uses  of  the  farmer.  Air-slacked  lime  is  a  compound 
of  lime  with  water  and  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  powdery  mixture  of  mild  lime  and  slacked  lime. 
Hot  lime  and  mild  lime  act  much  in  the  same  way  upon  land,  only 
the  effect  of  the  former  is  more  rapid  and  energetic. 

Lime  has  little  or  no  action  on  vegetable  or  animal  substances  as 
long  as  they  are  dry,  but  if  they  be  in  a  moist  or  fermenting  con- 
dition, lime  piNomotes  decomposition  and  disposes  the  whole  to  a 
more  rapid  and  thorough  decay,  it  favours  at  the  same  time  the 
production  of  those  materials  from  the  air,  the  soil  (silica,  potash 
and  the  phosphates)  and  the  decaying  mass  which  especially  sus- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  land.  Lime  also  helps  to  kill  moss  in  land, 
to  destroy  insects,  to  neutralize  "sourness,"  and  being  itself 
slowly  dissolved  becomes  a  direct  nourisher  of  plants,  into  whose 
composition  it  always  enters,  though  not  in  very  large  quantity: 
it  is  only  found  in  the  ash. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  farmer  to  know  that  lime  of  itself  is 
not  an  important  manure,  but  that  its  value  mainly  depends  upon 
its  power  to  liberate  materials  locked  up  in  the  soil  itself,  an<l  to 
dispose  dead  or  inert  vegetable  matter  to  decay  and  become  fit  for 
food  to  crops:  if  land  be  destitute  of  vegetable  matter  lime  will  be 
of  no  use,  if  it  be  poor  in  vegetable  matter  or  manure,  lime  will 
hasten  the  conversion  and  removal  of  them  under  a  soluble  form, 
but  if  it  be  applied  on  land  which  already  contains  a  fair  proportion 
of  these  it  will  greatly  enhance  both  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the 
(Crop.  With  the  liberal  use  of  manure  or  compost  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  over-liming. 

For  dry  and  light  soils  less  lime  will  be  required  than  on  wet  and 
heavy  land,  but  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of  quicklime  per  acre 
added  annually  to  the  arable  land  of  this  Country  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  permanent  advantage,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  apply  it 
only  once  in  the  rotation  it  must  still  be  done  at  the  above  rate. 

Lime  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  compost  as  has  been  before 
explained,  and  if  it  is  thought  advisable  to  apply  it  as  top  dressing 
to  meadow  land,  it  is  good  practice  to  haul  and  spread  it  on  the 
meadow  in  the  fall  when  the  snow  is  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

There  are  some  other  substances  rich  in  lime  and  which  act 
upon  the  same  principle  which  to  many  farmers  may  proye  acces- 
isible  where  lime  is  not:  these  are 

l/?/   Shells,^  which  when  burnt  are  as  good  as  lime. 
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^nd.  Sea  sand,  Shell  sand  and  Mud,  which  form  an  excellent 
top  dressing. 

Zrd.  Mussel  mud,  which  is  good  either  to  be  ploughed  in  while 
moist  or  when  composted  with  manure,  &c.  These  generally  con- 
tain animal  as  well  as  mineral  matter. 

ith.  Marl,  Avhich  is  a  mixture  of  mild,  powdery  lime  and  clay, 
with  more  or  less  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  is  found  com- 
monly enough  along  the  sea  board  of  this  Province:  sometimes  the 
lime  has  been  derived  from  broken  shells,  at  others,  from  the  wash 
of  rocks  which  contained  lime:  the  proportion  of  lime  to  clay 
varies  very  much  from  one  place  to  another,  but  the  presence  of 
the  latter  renders  it  always  well  fitted  to  improve  both  sandy  and 
peaty  soils.  It  is  generally  best  to  lay  out  the  marl  in  heaps  in  the 
field  and  to  let  it  lie  over  a  season,  after  which  it  may  be  spread 
on  grass,  stubble  or  fallow  land  with  great  advantage. 

Plaster  contains  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  lime,  but  not  in 
the  same  combination  as  in  limestone.  When  burnt  it  consists  of 
42  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  58  per  cent,  of  Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  cf 
vitriol,  which  latter  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  crops.  VVheti 
the  farmer  can  afford  it  he  ought  never  to  be  without  a  supply  of 
Piaster. 

It  serves  directly  to  nourish  crops,  (it  occurs  in  their  ashes)  and 
to  fix  useful  matters  from  the  air,  the  dung,  and  the  soil.  Like 
lime  also  it  accelerates  the  conversion  of  moist  vegetable  matter, 
and,  when  the  latter  Las  been  small  in  quantity,  may  occasionally 
seem  to  cause  a  sort  of  exhaustion  of  the  land.  At  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  bushels  per  acre,  it  would  be  a  valuable  application  to  the 
dry  soils  of  the  interior,  and  would  tell  especially  on  young  wheat 
seeded  down  for  clover,  &c. 

It  may  always  be  advantageously  used  to  fix  or  absorb  the 
volatile  gases  of  manure  heaps  and  of  night  soil,  and  if  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  of  the  stables  occasionally,  would  not  only  purifv  the 
air,  but  economize  much  of  the  liquid  manure. 

It  is  most  earnestly  desired  by  this  Committee,  that  the  attention 
of  farmers  should  now  at  once  be  directed  to  the  intelligent  economy 
and  increase  of  manures:  this  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  imfrove- 
ment  in  our  systems  of  husbandry :  he  who  goes  on  in  the  old  slovenly 
way,  wasting  the  food  of  his  crops,  and  grumbling  because  the  land 
will  not  yield  him  a  profitable  return  had  better  sell  his  farm  and 
vanish  into  the  States.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  in  the  ground  in 
the  Spring,  the  farmer  should  begin  collecting  materials  for  a 
compost  heap  for  the  next  year's  use,  and  he  should  set  about  it 
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with  as  much  zeal  as  if  his  fuiure  crop — and  subsistetice  depended 
upon  thai  alone. 

By  all  competent  observers,  the  character  of  the  Farmer  as  an 
intelligent  and  successful  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  ever  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  appearance  of  his  barn  yard  and  manure  heap. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

J.  ROBB,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 
H.  J.  HANSAB.D. 
WxM.  WATTS. 

FrederictoHj  March j  1850,, 


The  Committee  appointed  to  Report  upon  the  best  modes  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Country  for  raising  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips,  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and 
beg  leave  respectfulJj  to  submit  the  following 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  Root  Crops,  there 
are  several  very  important  considerations,  to  Vvhich  your  Com- 
mittee would  beg  leave  to  call  the  Farmer's  careful  attention. 

First,  the  importance  of  the  Root  Crop  as  regards  its  own  in- 
trinsic value. 

Second,  as  a  valuable  crop,  in  connection  with  others,  l^or  res- 
toring, old  wornout  land:  and  Third,  its  adaptation  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  New  Brunswick. 

First: — The  great  importance  of  the  Root  Crop  in  this  Province 
has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked;  and  its  adaptation  for  stock 
has  scarcely  ever  been  tried.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Root 
Crop,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  of  recent  date — but  the 
benefits  from  it  have  been  so  great,  that  the  Turnip  Crop  alone,  is 
ssecond  only  to  the  cereal  crops,  and  equal  in  value  to  all  the  others 
put  together. 

If  then  the  value  of  this  crop  is  so  highly  estimated,  and  thought 
of  such  vast  importance,  in  a  country  so  celebrated  fur  agricultural 
knowledge,  may  it  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  like  beneficial 
results,  would  follow  with  us — and  that  we  mi^y  safely  follow  its 
example?  Unfortunately  the  Farmers  of  this  Province  heretofore, 
have  had  their  eye  only  fixed,  upon  what  they  could  get  for  their 
Bushel  of  Roots,  in  the  market,  without  ever  turning  their  mind  to 
the  improvement  of  their  land  or  stock:  thus  when  they  could  obtain 
Is  6d,  or  '2s.  for  a  bushel  of  Turnips  or  Carrots,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  raise  a  few  from  year  to  year;  but  so  soon  as  the  market 
was  supplied  and  the  price  reduced,  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  was 
considered  useless.  The  committee  would  therefore,  most  seriously 
call  the  attention  of  our  Farmers,  to  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  Roots  as  feed  for  stock;  the 
saving  in  hay  alone  would  amply  compensate  him  if  nothing  else: 
but  stock  of  all  kind«  are  vastly  benefitted — milk  increased- — the 
health  of  the  animal  improved — and,  instead  of  bringing  inferior 
beef  to  market,  v/hich  if  he  sell  at  all  must  be  at  a  low  price,  he 
would  bring  such  meat  as  would  ensure  him  a  ready  market,  and  a 
remunerating  sum. 
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It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  that  an  ox  fed  on  hay,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  Roots  until  five  years  old,  will  bring  more  money  in  mar- 
ket, than  he  would  have  brought  at  six  years  old,  had  he  been  fed 
only  on  hay,  however  plentifully  supplied:  and  there  isnot  a  doubt, 
but  that  there  is  more  value  obtained  from  two  acres  of  land  well 
cultivated  in  root  crop,  than  from  three  or  four  acres  in  any  other 
article  for  food  for  cattle. 

Takin<i;  these  things  into  consideration  your  Committee  v/ould 
recommend  that  every  Farmer  should  devote  a  part  of  his  tiila<7e 
land  at  once  to  green  crop,  and  are  of  opinion  that  one-fifth  of  the 
land  under  plough  should  every  year  be  devoted  to  the  Root  crop, 
— that  is,  he  who  ploughs  five  acres,  should  have  one  acre  in 
turnips,  or  carrots,  or  mangold-v/urzie,  or  a  part  of  the  acre  in 
each,  and  the  same  proportion  should  be  carried  out,  hov.'eyer 
large  the  farm  under  cultivation. 

We  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Root  Crop,  as  one  of  incalculable  value  (in  connection  with  other 
crops,)  for  restoring  old  worn  out  land. 

It  has  become  an  important  enquiry  with  our  Farmers,  how  they 
shall  fertilize  their  land,  that  has  become  exhausted  by  taking  off 
large  amounts  of  produce  from  year  to  year  for  sale,  however 
remote  from  towns  from  which  they  might  obtain  manure — this  is 
an  important  query  and  one  in  which  they  are  highly  interested,  in 
having  answered  correctly.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  Farmers 
cannot  annually  rob  their  farms  of  large  crops  of  Grass,  Roots  and 
Grain,  without  either  supplying  manure  to  the  soil,  or  losing  rapidly 
in  fertility  We  shall  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  most  obvious 
resources  for  sustaining  and  improving  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil. 

With  the  intelligent  and  systematic  Farmer  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops  is  adopted,  w'hich  he  has  found  by  experience  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  locality  and  markets;  what  is  meant  by  this,  is  a 
regular  succession  of  crops  in  the  same  field,  through  a  series  of 
years,  which  at  their  end  is  again  commenced;  they  are  so  arranged 
that  no  two  grain  crops  succeed  each  other,  but  are  separated  by 
Roots,  Grain  and  Grass:  this  system  prevents  the  necessity  of  the 
soil  yielding  similar  ingredients  through  two  or  more  successive 
seasoas,  which  it  will  seldom  do  to  so  profitable  an  extent  as  to 
justify  a  second  crop;  the  great  object  of  this  method  is  to  give  the, 
land  rest  when  allowed  to  lie  in  meadowy  or  refreshment  when 
clover  or  other  fertilizing  crops  are  ploughed  in  to  the  soil  for 
manure,  but  it  is  evident  at  a  single  glance  that  this  system  does 


not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  sustaining  the  full  measure  of 
fertility  of  land  subject  to  close  cropping;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to 
return  to  the  soil,  manure,  straw  and  offal,  of  every  kind  and  also 
to  carry  on  in  cormection  a  succession  of  crops. 

For  this  purpose  your  committee  would  recommend  the  following 
Rotation  or  eight  course  system;  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  sod  land 
of  inferior  quality,  this  ought  to  be  ploughed  late  in  the  fall  in  fur- 
rows from  six  to  eight  inches  deep-laid  fiat  and  rolled,  the  first  crop 
oats,  seeded  thick,  harrowed  and  roiled;  as  soon  as  the  oats  are 
off,  plough  in  the  stubble. 

Second  crop  Potatoes,  manured  in  the  Drill  with  at  least  ten. 
cords  manure  to  the  acre. 

Third  crop.  Wheat. 

Fourth  crop  Turnips,  Carrots,  or  Mangold-wurtzel,  or  a  part  of 
each,  manured  and  planted  in  the  Drill,  Yv'ith  at  least  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  as  for  the  potatoes. 

Fifth  Crop,  Barley  or  Rye,  and  seeded  down  to  Timothy  and 
Clover. 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  crops,  Hay,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  eighth  crop,  the  land  must  be  again  broken  up  and  the  same  or 
some  other  course  commenced:  v.'hen  it  is  thought  advisable,  Indian 
Corn  may  take  the  place  of  the  Roots  as  the  fourth  crop,  or  Beans 
or  Peas  that  of  Wheat,  as  the  third  crop.  The  advantage  of  this 
course  is,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Farmer  gets  eight  crops, 
ar>d  all  remunerating  ones,  for  two  years  manure,  and  in  the  end 
his  land  is  in  a  much  better  state,  than  when  he  commenced. 

We  come  to  consider  the  Root  crop  when  the  manure  is  plentiful, 
and  the  object  a  prize  crop  of  Roots.  The  first  great  point  is  the 
quality  of  the  Soil:  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not 
now  considering  potatoes  at  all,  but  turnips,  carrots,  &c,,  the 
Farmer  will  best  understand  us,  when  we  say  that  the  land  which 
is  good  for  Indian  Corn,  is  also  good  for  Root  crops,  or  may  be 
made  so.  The  land  best  adapted  for  the  root  crop,  is  strong  loamy 
soil:  it  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  ploughed  deep,  and  if 
subsoil  ploughed,  the  better.  The  first  operation  in  the  spring,  is 
to  harrow  the  soil  thorough!'/:  it  will  help  to  pulverize  the  land, 
and  enable  the  cart  to  get  on  the  land  the  easier  with  the  manure- 
about  fifteen  cords  of  manure  (or  about  thirty  wagon  loads)  should 
be  carted  on,  and  spread  out  evenly  on  the  surface,  then  the  laod 
should  again  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  again  cross-ploughed;  k 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  soi! 
be  finely  broken  up,  pulverized  and  rendered  mellow,  free  from 
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of  every  kind:  it  will  be  necessary  to  defer  tlie  last  harrowing 
until  ready  to  sow  the  aeed,  and  a  very  great  deal  depends,  upon 
getting  in  the  seed,  whil&t  the  ground  is  fresh  and  moist;  when  quite 
ready  to  soW,  harrow  the  land  well,  and  get  in  the  seed  as  quickly 
as  possible;  the  drills  for  parsnips,  beets,  carrots,  mangold-wurzle, 
and  turnips  (in  fiSld  culture  should  be  at  least  twenty  four  inches 
apart,  to  give  room  for  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  and  for  cleansing 
the  crop,  and  loosening  the  soil,  if  a  seed  sower  can  be  obtained 
much  time  is  saved  by  its  use  in  getting  in  small  seeds,  and  the 
whole  work  of  opening  the  drills,  sowing  the  seed,  and  covering  the 
same,  is  performed  at  the  same  time;  but  if  this  is  not  to  be  had, 
each  Farmer  must  use  his  own  ingenuity  to  devise  the  most  safe 
and  expeditious  method.  A  line  stretched  out,  and  drills  opened 
along  the  same,  two  inches  deep,  with  the  corner  of  a  common  hoe 
is  a  method  adopted  by  some:  others  open  the  drill  with  the  culti- 
vator by  taking  out  all  the  teeth  but  the  two  hind  ones,  setting  it  a 
proper  distance  apart,  with  this  and  the  use  of  a  horse,  two  drills 
are  opened  at  once,  and  an  acre  of  ground  is  gone  over  in  a  short 
time;  the  Farmers  great  object  should  be,  to  save  time,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  every  operation  must  be  v/ell  done.  All  these 
small  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  Turnips  should  be  got  in  as  soon 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is  dry,  but  if  they  are  in  by  the  first  of 
June  there  is  every  prospect  of  success:  the  proper  depth  to  cover 
small  seeds  is  one  inch:  the  quantity  of  seeds  for  an  acre  of  carrots 
is  51bs,  the  same  for  Beets  and  Mangold-wurzle  21bs.  for  Parsnips, 
and  4  for  Sv/edish  turnips. 

It  often  happens  that  the  farmer  may  not  find  it  convenient  to 
put  in  all  his  seeds,  in  one  day  or  even  week;  in  that  case  we 
would  advise  the  following  rule  to  be  observed,  the  first  in  order  in 
the  ground  to  be  the  Parsnip,  next  Carrot,  then  Beet,  and  last 
Mangold-wurzel. 

Swedish  Turnip  is  the  last  in  order  of  the  seeds  sown  in  this 
country,  and  ought  never  to  be  sown  earlier  than  the  1st  of  June, 
or  later  than  the  25th;  we  would  recommend  the  10th  as  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  v/e  think  4  lbs.  of  seed  the  most  desirable  quantity  to 
the  'dcvc,  so  as  to  feed  the  fly  and  ensure  the  crop.  All  these  small 
seeds  are  benefitted  by  being  sprouted  in  rich  earth  well  turned  up 
for  ten  days  before  sown,  or  thdy  may  be  soaked  five  days  in  soft 
water  for  Carrots,  Beets,  Parsnips,  and  P/Iangold-Wurzel  and  eight 
hours  for  Turnips;  this  we  think  bcnefical  in  all  countries,  but  more 
■especially  this,  in  the  weather  here  is  generally  hot  and  dry,  which 
would  in  a  degree  prevent  the  dry  seeds  from  getting  an  early  start 
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and  healthy  growth  in  their  infancy,  which  is  necessary  for  a  good 
crop.  The  seeds  when  sown  in  drills  by  hand  (and  not  by  the 
sower)  may  be  covered  with  the  back  of  a  common  rake,  and  a 
large  amount  of  ground  can  be  gone  over  in  a  day  by  this  method 
with  a  little  practice;  the  after  cultivation  of  all  the  Root  Crops 
enumerated  is  nearly  the  same.  Great  attention  is  required  to  thin 
the  crop  in  time;  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  clearly  distinguished 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  drills,  they  should  be  gone  over 
with  a  hoe,  and  the  weeds  in  the  drills  cut  out,  and  when  the 
plants  stand  very  thick,  a  part  of  them  removed.  As  soon  as  the 
Turnips  are  well  in  the  rough  leaf,  they  also  should  be  attended  to 
the  same,  and  as  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  reappear  the  Culti- 
vator should  then  be  used  between  the  drills  to  loosen  the  soil,  and 
keep  them  down;  in  about  ten  days  later,  the  whole  should  again" 
be  gone  over,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  two  inches  apart,  and  the 
Cultivator  used  again;  in  fifteen  days  later  they  should  get  their 
third  and  last  weeding  and  thinning  and  on  this  depends  much  of  the 
welfare  of  your  crop.  Your  crop  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  the  plant  well  thinned  out;  Carrots  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  from  plant  to  plant;  Parsnips  and  Beets  ten  inches,  and 
Mangold-Wurzel  and  Turnips  twelve  inches;  less  will  not  insure 
you  a  first  rate  crop;  use  your  Cultivator  freely  between  the  drills, 
and  at  the  last  thinning  remove  the  mould  from  the  roots  of  the 
Turnips,  by  which  means  they  v/ill  be  nmch  freer  from  fibrous 
roots;  this  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasionally  looking  through  them  to  remove  large 
weeds.  Mangold-Wurzel  should  be  the  first  Root  Crop,  harvested 
in  the  fall  (say  first  week  ia  October);  they  stand  so  far  out  of  the 
ground  that  they  v/ould  be  injured  by  the  frost. 

The  method  here  recommended  will,  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  ensure  the  largest  return  to  the  Farmer  for  his  labour  and 
expense,  where  manure  is  plentiful.  But  as  there  are  many  far- 
mers in  the  country  whose  opinions  should  have  great  weight, 
favourably  disposed  to  the  system  of  manuring  in  the  drill,  and  the 
Committee  are  not  unanimous  in  their  views  on  the  different 
systems,  we  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
drill  system.  In  either  plan  the  ground  should  be  well  mellowed  by 
the  Plough;  after  the  land  is  prepared,  the  drills  should  be  opened 
with  a  double  mould  board  Plough,  eight  inches  deep,  and  the 
drills  two  and  a-half  feet  apart,  compost  then  laid  evenly  in  the 
drills,  at  least  twenty  horse  waggon  loads  to  the  acre,  and  the 
earth  agait;  returned  over  the  manure  six  inches  deep;  after  the 
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land  IS  manured  and  covered  over,  a  heavy  roller  should  be  passed 
over  the  drills,  to  settle  the  soil,  break  the  lumps,  and  flatten  the 
top  of  the  drill,  the  seeds  are  then  sowed,  as  already  described,  and 
the  vv'hole  after  treatment  the  same  in  every  respect.  After  all, 
hovi'ever,  that  has  been  said  or  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  that  will  answer  special 
purposes,  in  sandy  soil  the  flat  system,  and  on  heavier  soils  the  wide 
system  seems  to  argue  best.  The  Farmer  must  school  himself  to 
mark,  learn,  and  digest  the  circumstances  of  his  own  particular 
case.  Fer  instance  when  the  soil  is  shallow,  to  throw  it  up  in  ridges, 
gives  more  depth  of  earth,  suitable  for  a  long  tap  rooted  plant; 
again,  where  manure  is  scarce  by  placing  the  whole  compost 
directly  under  the  plant,  it  will  receive  a  larger  amount  of  nourish- 
ment from  a  limited  amount  of  manure.  So  again,  where  the  land 
is  very  wet,  by  throwing  it  up  in  ridges,  the  water  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  of  escaping.  All  these,  however,  and  many 
more,  are  circumstances  which  the  Farmer  must  determine  for 
himself,  and  which  no  others  are  qualified  to  decide;  then  again, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  his  Root  Crop,  and  the  particular  hind, best  for 
bim  to  cultivate,  these  are  matters  of  importance  to  himself  and  to 
him  only;  the  distance  from  market,  the  articles  most  likely  to 
fetch  a  remunerating  price;  if  to  be  fed  to  his  Stock,  what  Roots 
best  adapted  for  particular  kinds  of  Stock;  thus  Carrots  are  de- 
cidedly the  best  for  horses — Turnips  for  Oxen,  young  cattle  fatten- 
ing for  beef  and  Sheep;  Mangold-wurzel  for  Milch  Cows;  Parsnips 
for  Cows  and  Hogs: — all  these  circumstances  that  an  intelligent 
Farmer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  answering  for  himself. 

We  come  now  in  the  third  place  to  treat  of  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  this  crop  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  Brunswick. 

Your  Committee  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  stands  unsurpassed,  both  in  climate  and  soil  for  the 
cultivation  of  Root  Crops.  The  rich  alluvial  soils  of  our  intervales 
and  Islands  and  much  of  the  strong  loamy  lands  of  our  highlands, 
is  the  very  soil  of  all  others  the  most  fitting  for  the  grov/th  of  roots; 
and  our  warm  and  sunny  weather  in  the  last  of  May  and  June 
warms  the  earth,  vegetates  the  seeds,  and  gives  a  health  and 
vigorous  growth  to  the  young  plant  altogether  unknown  either  in 
England,  or  Scotland:  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
Swedish  Turnip  or  Mangold-wurzel  have  never  failed  in  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  crop  has  been  managed  with  skill,  and  pro- 
perly attended  to.  And  that  carrots,  parsnips  and  beets,  succeed 
well  eighteen  out  of  twenty  years.    Your  Committee  have  carefully 
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compared  the  estimated  quantity  of  each  of  the  Root  Crops  per 
acre  m  Europe,  with  the  amounts  issutd  here,  and  feel  confident  in 
stating  that  when  judgment  and  skill  are  brought  to  bear  in  the 
cultivation;  the  produce  has  been  fully  equal,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Crop  much  in  our  favour. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  your  Committee  beg  to  disclaim  all 
idea  of  assuming  any  superior  knowledge  in  the  art  of  Agriculture; 
many  of  their  brother  Farmers  are  equally  capable,  and  some  no 
doubt  more  so  than  we  are,  to  instruct  others,  both  in  theory  and 
practice:  but  we  do  claim  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  willingness 
to  assist  with  our  time  and  means,  in  promoting  what  we  consider  a 
most  important  object,  and  should  this  report  be  the  means  of  in- 
struction and  helping  on  the  good  caus6  in  the  smallest  degree, 
your  Committee  would  consider  themselves  amply  compensated. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  by 

WM.  WATTS,  Chairman. 
J.  A.  MACLAUCHLAN, 
THOS.  R.  FARKER. 

April  3d,  1850. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SEEDS. 


The  Committee  appointed  on  the  31  st  January,  1850,  "  to  Report 
on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  good  quantity  of  Seeds  for  general 
use,  stating  what  descriptions  may  be  raised  in  the  Province  to 
advantage,  and  the  quarters  from  v/hence  other  descriptions  can 
be  imported,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,"  have  to  Report,  that 
they  have  given  their  attention  fo  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Society  in  reference 
to  the  points  submitted  to  them. 

The  Committee  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
obtaining  Seeds  of  the  best  quality,  at  any  price,  as  upon  this  the 
whole  character  of  the  Crop  mainly  depends;  every  one  being 
aware  that  good-Seed  will  .ve<^etate  even  in-an  indifferent,  or  badly 
prepared  soil;  while  the  richest  (coupled  with  the  advantages  of 
climate,  industry,  and  skill)  fails  to  produce  remuneration,  if  any 
defect  exists  in  the  internal  state  of  the  Se«d  itself. 

The  first  point  which  presents  itself  for  consideration,  is  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  Seeds  for  general  use.  Not- 
withstanding the  capability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  Province, 
to  produce,  most,  if  not  all  the  Agricultural,  as  well  as  Horticul- 
tural Seeds  in  general  use^  still  until  some  means  are  taken,  tor 
establish  and  encourage  the  growth  of  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
Province  to  supply  the  demand,  we  must  naturally  look  abroad, 
either  to  the  Markets  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  to  those  of  the 
United  States. 

In  reference  to  the  Seeds  in  these  markets,  Mr.  Watts  (who 
speaks  from  many  years  experience,)  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  home  grown  Seeds  are  superior,  being  purer  and  more  to  be 
depended  on — though  in  importing  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  a 
Seedsman  of  character  and  respectability,  as  the  same  attention  is 
not  always  paid  to  selections  for  importation,  as  for  home  consump- 
tion. He  however  makes  an  exception  of  Indian  Corn,  French 
Beans,  Cucumber,  Squash,  Pumpkin,  and  such  like  Seeds;  for  the 
growth  of  which  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is  better  adapted. 

As  regards  price  Mr.  Watts  also  informs  the  Committee,  that 
Seeds  can  be  imported  at  very  much  lower  rates  from  England  or 
Scotland,  than  from  the  United  States, 
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The  Home  Markets  therefore  appear  to  present  decided  advan- 
tages over  those  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  above 
noted. 

Secondly  as  to  what  descriptions  of  Seeds  can  be  raised  in  th@ 
Province: — 

The  Committee  hav«  to  observe  that  all  the  cereal  Grasses,  such 
as  Wheat,  Barley,  (especially  the  Spring  kinds)  Oats  and  Indian 
Corn,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  Pulse,  or  Leguminous  Plants, 
such  as  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  are  easily  grown  in  the  Provinc®  of  a 
superior  quality — all  that  is  required  being  proper  attention  to  the 
cultivation,  with  a  periodical  change  or  removal  of  Seed. 

In  sowing  for  Seed,  and  indeed  for  a  Crop,  too  much  care  can 
not  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  soil  as  well  as  Seed,  grov/ing  each 
kind  upon  the  best  adapted  for  nourishing  the  plants,  and  bringing 
them  at  maturity,  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection — as  for  instance 
Wheat  upon  rich  clays  and  heavy  loams.  Barley  upon  rich  loams 
well  pulverised,  Oats  however  may  be  grown  upos  any  soil  fit  for 
cultivation,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  need  not  be  too  finely 
pulverised.  The  best  Crops  in  quantity  and  quality  are  generally 
those  succeeding  grass. 

Indian  Corn  requires  a  rich  dry  soil  with  warm  exposure. 

Pease,  a  dry  calcareous  soil. 

Beans,  Clays,  and  strong  loams,  and  they  sh©utd  always  be 
sowed  in  drills. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  new  and  improved  varieties  is  to 
select,  during  Harvest  such  heads,  or  plants  as  appear  to  possess 
superior  qualities,  either  as  regards  the  Seed,  tendencies  to  resist 
disease,  earliness  in  ripening,  &c., — to  sow  the  Seed  thus  selected 
in  a  garden  or  piece  of  ground  well  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  ripe,  to  make  another  selection  from  the  produce  of  the  first, 
and  thus  proceed  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained  to  sow  a 
small  field  set  apart  for  the  purpose  and  at  a  distance  from  other 
Crops  of  the  like  kind. 

We  now  come  to  Seeds  for  Root  and  Green  Crops: — first,  as  re- 
gards Turnip,  Mangold-Wurzel,  Parsnip,  and  Cabbage  Seed,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  raising  an  abundant  supply  with  moderate  care 
and  attention,  no  great  skill  being  required.  Y/ith  Carrots  how- 
ever, the  Seed  Crop  is  not  so  certain,  as  the  blossom  is  often 
subject  to  a  blight,  (an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  which,  would 
be  highly  useful:)  the  blight  however  does  not  attack  all  the 
blossoms  indiscriminately,  and  excellent  Seed  may  be  obtained 
from  those  untouched  by  disease,  though  of  course  the  general 
Crop  is  much  diminished. 
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In  growing  these  Seeds,  the  first  point  is  to  select  sound  roots  of 
the  most  approved  specimens  and  perfect  in  form,  taking  particular 
care  never  to  grow  several  varieties  of  one  kind  of  root  near 
together.  Let  the  roots  thus  selected  be  planted  from  two  to  three 
feet  apart,  in  a  rich  well  pulverised  soil,  as  early  as  possible, 
covering  the  crown  slightly  over;  the  only  after  culture  required 
is  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  placing  props  or  stakes,  to  prevent  the 
branches  falling  to  the  ground  or  being  broken  by  the  wind,  v/ith 
a  protection  against  birds  when  required.  The  Seed  should  be 
carefully  gathered  as  it  ripens,  (some  heads  ripenmg  more  quickly 
than  others,)  and  above  all  let  the  Seed  be  thoroughly  dried,  for  if 
this  is  neglected,  the  best  Seed  will  become  valueless  and  all  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  its  culture  lost.  It  is  true  that  scientific  men 
have  in  some  instances  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
Hybrids,  (or  new  kinds  of  plants  by  vegetable  crossing  upon  the 
same  system  as  that  pursued  by  Cattle  breeders,)  and  though  many 
of  these  experiments  are  very  interesting,  and  in  some  instances 
Seed  of  a  superior  quality  has  been  produced,  yet  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  one  of  general  utility  at 
present. 

Next  in  order  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  Grass  Seeds  for  the  production  of  Hay  Crops,  and  though 
Timothy  is  the  grass  generally  prepared  in  the  Province,  the 
Committee  think  it  very  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made, 
with  some  of  the  grasses  generally  cultivated  in  Europe  (particu- 
larly the  new  varieties  of  Perennial  Rye  Grass)  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  propriety  of  encouraging  their  introduction  into 
this  country.  Timothy  Seed  is  already  grown  to  a  considerable 
amount  in  the  Province,  and  has  in  fact  been  exported  latterly  to 
some  extent  to  the  United  States:  the  new  Settlements  and  par- 
ticularly the  recently  cleared  lands  produce  crops  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  free  from  any  admixture  of  weeds:  it  is  generally 
sowed  immediately  after  burning  with  the  first  crop  (usually  Oats) 
and  produces  Seed  the  next  Season.  This  crop  is  considered  the 
best,  the  average  produce  is  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre, 
(a  considerable  portion  of  v/hich  is  taken  up  with  the  stumps  of  the 
trees,)  The  heads  are  cut  off  with  a  sickle  or  shears,  and  the 
grass  which  is  left  is  either  mowed  for  hay  or  fed  off;  the  crop  of  hay 
supposing  the  Seed  not  cut,  would  be  about  three-fourths  of  a  ton, 
and  after  the  Seed  is  reaped  about  one-fourth  may  be  obtained  (if 
cut  immediately)  as  otherwise  it  becomes  dry  and  good  for  nothing. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  if  the  information  obtained  is  to  be  depended 
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on,  that  it  is  a  valuable  crop,  for  the  new  settler  particularly;  af- 
fording him  a  much  larger  return  than  could  be  realized  from  the 
grass,  and  in  a  shape  much  more  easily  transported  from  a  distance 
to  market,  where  it  readily  sells  at  prices  varying  from  twelve 
shillings  and  six  pence  to  fifteen  shillings,  and  sometimes  twenty 
shillings  the  bushel. 

Some  samples  of  Red  Clover  Seed  have  been  exhibited  at  tha 
Agricultural  Shows,  but  it  has  never  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  Province,  The  growing  of  this  Seed  is  attended  wilh  more 
labour  and  difficulty.  In  Great  Britain  the  first  growth  does  not 
perfect  its  Seed,  it  is  therefore  found  necessary  either  to  feed  oft" 
the  first  growth,  or  cut  it  for  soiling  or  hay,  if  the  latter  course  is 
pursued,  it  should  be  cut  much  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  the  Seeds  of  the  second  crop  to  ripen,  before  the  frost  sets 
in.  The  growth  reserved  for  Seed  must  be  suffered  to  remain  until 
the  hucks  become  perfectly  brown,  and  after  it  is  cut  left  in  the 
field  until  quite  dry  and  crisp,  the  great  difficulty  is  in  separating 
Seed  from  its  coat  by  threshing,  it  is  therefore  found  better  to  make 
use  of  Mills  for  the  purpose.  The  produce  may  generally  be 
reckoned  at  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre. 

•  A  Report  from  those  who  have  tried  experiments  here  would  be 
highly  useful,  as  regards  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to 
this  crop,  and  how  far  it  agrees  with  that  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  beg  to  recommend  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Seciety,  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  where  a  constant  supply 
of  the  best  Seeds  might  always  be  procured,  affording  at  the  same 
time  every  encouragement  to  domestic  growth,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  quantity  raised  in  the  Province  increases,  (provided  the 
quality  is  good)  to  decrease  the  importations,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  tend  much  to  facilitate  this  (and  be  of  mutual  advan- 
tage) if  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  general,  or  a  portion  of  them^ 
would  club  together,  and  patronize  such  an  Establishment. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  ODELL,  Chairman, 
JOHN  A.  BECKWITH, 
WxM.  WATTS, 

Frederictori;  3rd  April,  1S50, 


To  the  New  Brunsivick  Sociehj  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 

Home  Manufactures^  and  Commerce  throughout  the  Province. 

The  subscribers,  to  whom  among  others  it  was  referred  to  enquire 
in  the  best  modes  of  fattening  Cattle  and  Hogs  for  marketable  Beef 
and  Pork,  have  atten{5^ed  to  that  duty  and  beg  to  Report,  that  they 
have  learned  that  there  is  little  or  no  Salt  Beef  put  up  in  this  Pro- 
vince t5  supply  the  markets,  and  that  the  large  amount  annually  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  the  New-Brunswick  Shipping  and  otherwise 
is  principally  brought  from  the  States  or  other  Countries,  mainly 
because,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Beef  of  New  Brunswick,  being  grass 
fed,  and  not  calculated  to  stand  the  salt,  so  that  when  packed  and 
pickled  it  generally  becomes  hard,  unpalatable,  and  is  wasted;  con- 
sequently Foreign  Beef  chiefly  supplies  the  market.  It  appears  by 
a  quotation  in  Professor  Johnston's  Report,  page  9,  that  a  similar 
evil  existed  in  Scotland  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  On  a  com- 
plaint of  the  mode  of  fattening  Cattle  then  in  use,  the  writer  says, 

nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  supine  ignorance  our  farmers  are  in 
the  method  of  choosing  the  right  ages  of  putting  up  to  fatten  their 
beast  and  the  want  of  every  provender  fit  to  raise  them;  for  they 
generally  never  stall  any  but  such  Oxen  as  are  no  longer  fit  for  the 
yoke:  or  Cows  but  such  as  the  good  woman  tells  her  husband  are 
no  longer  fit  to  breed  or  milk — these  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  they 
blow  up  with  scalded  barley,  chaff,  and  malt  grains;  that  lean 
rickle  of  bones  is  all  the  butcher  can  pick  up  in  Fife  and  Lothian 
from  Candlemas  to  June  even  for  our  Metropolis,  and  no  other 
Town  is  so  well  served.  And  if  our  gentry  have  them  fatter  they 
cost  them  very  dear  because  to  have  them  so  they  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  Corn,  and  I  oblige  that  a  gentleman  shall  eat  two 
beeves  fed  abroad  m  his  enclosures  on  fog,  hay  and  turnips,  and 
much  better  Beef  than  he  can  one  of  these  stall  fed."  After  re- 
commending a  better  method  of  selecting  and  feeding  he  adds. 

Our  over  Sea  trading  Merchants  who  have  occasion  to  send  their 
Ships  far  voyages,  will  find  in  their  own  Mercats  that  will  hear 
salt  which  our  own  half  fed  Beef  would  not  heretofore  do,  and  the 
Ships  were  forced  to  call  at  some  Town  in  England  and  Ireland  to 
have  Beef  and  Pork  to  make  a  Meditterranean  or  American  voyage, 
or  endanger  the  loss  of  the  crew  with  the  thin,  lean,  hard  Beef 
their  own  Mercats  could  afford."  It  appears  also  by  Professor 
Johnston's  Report;  that  now  the  Cattle  in  Scotland  are  killed  at  all 
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seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  Beef  produced  is  of  an  e.^cellerit 
quality — that  large  quantities  are  forwarded  all  the  year  through 
to  the  Southern  Markets,  and  it  can  be  cured  for  Sea  voyages^  for 
the  Naval  Service  or  for  any  other  use;  this  change  has  been  prin- 
cipally brought  about  in  Scotland  by  the  altered  mode  of  fattening 
Cattle,  and  may  be  wrought  in  New  Brunswick  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  same  thing,  so  that  Beef  may  be  produced  in  this  Pro- 
vince fit  to  be  sent  on  long  voyages,  or  to  supply  the  market  of  any 
part  of  the  World. 

In  speaking  of  the  best  methods  of  fattening  Cattle,  your  Com- 
mittee do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  breeds  already 
in  the  Province  are  particularly  suited  to  that  purpose,  when  the 
business  has  made  some  progress  and  its  principles  are  better 
understood,  they  think  it  probable  that  the-  introduction  of  such 
breeds  as  the  Durham  would  be  highly  beneficial;  in  the  mean  time 
it  behoves  the  Farmer  to  make  the  most  of  the  materials  within  his 
reach;  they  believe,  however,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  a 
careful  selection,  and  to  aid  the  Farmer  in  that  matter,  they  have 
mentioned  those  points  in  Cattle  that  are  understood  to  indicate 
early  maturity  and  a  disposition  to  fatten. 

The  whole  bones  of  the  structure  should  be  fine,  the  back  straight^ 
the  loins  broad  and  flat,  and  the  whole  carcase  well  rounded,  thQ 
head  small  and  tapering  to  a  fine  muzzle,  horns  fine  and  tending  to 
a  slight  red  at  the  roots,  ears  not  over  large,  thin  in  texture  and 
capable  of  quick  motion,  eyes  prominent,  dark  and  placid.  The 
happy  beaming  eye  of  the  healthy  animal  shows  contentment,  a 
matter  indispensible  to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  on  the  contrary  a 
hanging  eye  wanting  vivacity,  with  much  of  the  white  visible, 
together  with  heavy  eyelids  indicates  an  unhappy  and  restless  dis- 
position incompatible  with  a  good  and  profitable  fiseder;  the  skin 
should  be  moderately  thick  yet  loose  and  yielding  to  the  touch, 
with  a  soft  and  greasy  feel,  difiicult  to  describe  but  easily  learned 
by  experience,  the  hair  should  be  thick,  fine,  soft  and  glossy. 

Cattle  reared  expressly  for  fattening  should  get  a  liberal  supply 
of  food  from  the  time  of  their  calving  till  two  and  a-half  years  old, 
when  the  serious  business  of  feeding  should  commence;  every 
person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  management  of  Cattle  is  aware 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  than  it  is  to 
bring  them  into  good  condition  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  go 
down,  the  food  saved  by  starving  the  aiiimal,  has  to  be  repaid 
four  fold  before  it  is  again  got  into  its  former  condition;  it  ought  to 
be  the  study  of  the  Farmer,  therefore,  so  to  proportion  his  stock  to 


the  (juantily  of  hii^  luod,  that  they  may  have  enough  and  to  spare 
»i  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Cattle  put  up  to  fatten  should  have  a  house  for  themselves  apart 
from  the  other  stock,  it  should  be  warm,  but  well  ventilated  and 
kept  as  clean  as  possible,  the  dung  should  be  removed  at  least  twice 
a  day,  as  the  smell  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  animals,  and  apt 
to  make  them  loathe  their  food.  Turnips  will  necessarily  form  the 
staple  portion  of  their  food,  but  it  will  be  highly  useful  to  alternate 
them,  with  other  matters  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  bruised  oats, 
oil  cake,  &c.,  mangold-wurzle  does  not  seem  to  be  very  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  beef;  the  times  of  feeding  are,  say,  5  morning, 
11  forenoon,  and  4  afternoon,  and  these  or  any  other  times  fixed 
lipon  should  be  regularly  attended  to:  a  little  hay  or  straw  should 
be  given  between  meals,  and  the  cattle  should  be  well  littered  up 
and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible;  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  feeders  as  to  the  propriety  of  cooking  the  food  given  to 
Cattle — some  years  ago,  experiments  were  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  raw  and  cooked  food,  and  the  result  was  that  though  the  beasts 
kept  on  cooked  food  gained  a  little  more  weight  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  than  the  others  kept  on  raw  food,  yet  that  gain  was  not 
equal  to  the  expense  of  preparing  the  food.  In  this  country  where 
the  winters  are  so  much  colder,  and  turnips  are  liable  to  be  frozen, 
the  superiority  of  the  cooked  food  would  probably  be  more  marked; 
perhaps  the  proper  way  would  be  to  compromise  the  matter  by 
giving  the  first  two  mealg  raw,  and  the  evening  one  cooked;  when 
potatoes  are  used  we  would  recon^mend  that  they  should  be  boiled 
and  mixed  up  with  cut  straw  or  chaff. 

The  quantity  of  food  proper  for  a  meal,  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  animal,  but  the  following  quantities  will  not  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark  for  an  ordinary  sized  beast,  (supposing  three  feeds  per 
day  to  be  given,)  turnips  ^0  lbs.,  potatoes  20  lbs.,  carrots  20  lbs., 
bruised  oats  or  corn  5  lbs.,  and  oil  cake  about  5  lbs. 

The  great  secret  of  the  business  is,  to  find  out  what  quantity  of 
food  the  Cattle  will  eat  without  impairing  their  appetites  or  pro- 
ducing loathing,  an  evil  particularly  to  be  guarded  against;  for 
this  purpose  the  person  in  charge  should  watch  the  animals  during 
their  meals,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  food  is  left  after  the  appetite 
is  satisfied,  it  should  be  carefully  removed  and  a  corresponding 
quantity  subtracted  from  the  other  meals.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  however,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  food  the  beast  can 
be  made  to  consume  without  producing  satiety  the  sooner  he  will  be 
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ready  for  the  butcher,  and  the  less  the  food  required  to  be  ex- 
pended in  feeding  him,  or  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  meat 
in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed, — thus  suppose  it  require  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  bushels  of  turnips  to  bring  an  ox  to  a  certain  condi- 
tion in  forty  days,  and  that  one-fourth  part,  or  fifteen  bushels  of 
those  turnips  would  be  required  during  that  time  to  support  the 
animal  system,  and  that  7s.  6d.  be  paid  for  the  labour  of  feeding, 
if  the  period  of  feeding  the  ox  were  prolonged  to  four  times  forty, 
viz:  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  the  whole  sixty  bushels  of  turnips 
and  7s.  6d.  worth  of  labour  would  be  exhausted  in  merely  sustaining 
the  original  condition  of  the  ox,  without  any  accumulation  of  meat 
since  first  put  up,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ox  can  be  induced  to  con- 
sume the  food  with  a  good  appetite,  so  as  to  be  raised  to  the  above 
condition  in  twenty  days  instead  of  forty — twenty  days  support  of 
the  animal  system  or  seven  and  a-half  bushels  of  the  turnips  will 
be  consequently  saved,  or  the  amount  there  is  consumed  will  be- 
come surplus  nutriment  and  be  laid  in  as  fat. 

As  cattle  thrive  and  fatten  faster  in  warm  weather  than  cold,  the 
earlier  in  the  season  they  are  tied  up  the  better,  provided  their 
food  is  ready  for  them,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  Farmer  to  take 
up  a  portion  of  his  turnips  before  they  have  attained  their  full  size, 
than  to  delay  the  business  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

If  cattle  are  put  up  in  good  condition  and  carefully  attended  to 
they  should  be  ready  for  the  butcher  in  four  months,  Farmers 
however  should  be  provided  with  food  for  six  months  consumption 
at  least,  he  will  thus  have  a  greater  choice  of  market  days,  and 
otherwise  he  v/ill  be  no  loser  by  the  delay,  as  his  cattle  will  pay 
him  fully  as  well  for  the  last  kvo  months  as  they  will  do  for  the  first 
four.  With  respect  to  the  ages  at  which  cattle  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
your  Committee  believe  that  two  and  a-half  years  is  the  best  age 
for  the  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  Province,  or  about  three  years 
old  when  killed,  that  after  they  are  past  eight  or  nine  there  is  small 
chance  of  their  paying  for  stall  feeding;  old  oxen  and  cows  that 
are  past  milking  are  therefore  inadmissible,  and  should  be  made 
the  most  of  on  the  pasture. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  on  the  fattening  of  cattle  equally 
apply  to  the  fattening  of  hogs;  in  addition  it  may  be  observed  that 
hogs  are  found  to  relish  mashed  or  meal  food,  and  to  fatten  faster 
upon  it  when  slightly  fermented,  and  the  condition  of  the  Pork 
is  rendered  more  solid  and  improved  by  it,  and  occasionally  giving 
the  hogs  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  is  found  to  be  beneficial  as 
helping  their  appetite. 

II 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  your  Committee  would  improsb 
the  mind  of  the  Farmer  that  it  is  not  to  the  enhanced  value  of  his 
stock  alone  that  he  is  to  look  for  reimbursements  for  the  food  con- 
sumed, and  the  trouble  incurred  in  stall  feeding,  the  augmented 
quantity  and  the  greatly  enhanced  qnality  of  his  manure  will 
enable  him  to  reproduce  the  food  consumed  and  set  a  going  as 
system  which  once  fairly  established  is  self  supporting. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  would  urge  on  Farmers  the  great  im.- 
portance  of  cattle  feeding,  we  feel  that  it  cannot  he  entered  on  with 
V>ropriety  till  there  is  a  surplus  of  food  provided  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  permanent  stock  in  good  condition:  to  make 
one  or  two  animals  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  stock  would 
he  bad  policy,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  we  would  wish  to 
see  prevalent  among  the  Farmers  of  this  Province. 

And  now  we  have  finished  our  task — imperfectly  we  admit — but 

honestly  and  with  the  best  disposition  to  make  ourselves  useful, 

unfortunately  we  can  lay  claim  to  but  little  knowledge  on  this  or 

any  other  subject  conriccted  with  Agriculture,  but  that  little  will 

always  be  at  the  service  of  the  Society.    We  are,  &c. 

ROBERT  GRAY,  )  ^       ...     /  v 

CHARLES  HARRISON,  Committee.(a) 


(a)  COMPOUND  FOR  FATTENING  CATTLE. 

Flax-seed  and  oil-cake  have  long  been  considered  very  valuable  for  fatten- 
ing cattle.  The  English  farmers  prize  these  articles  highly,  and  great  quan- 
tities axe  imported  and  used  in  the  British  Islands.  Oil-cake  is  even  earned 
from  this  continent  to  fatten  English  beef  One  great  advantage  which  the 
English  farmer  thinks  he  derives  from  the  use  of  it,  is  the  improved  quantity 
of  the  manure,  and  this  is  considered  of  such  consequence  as  to  balance  a 
large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  cake.  Flax-seed  or  linseed  o/7,  lias  like- 
wise been  sometimes  used,  mixed  with  bran,  &c.,  for  fattening  animals,  and 
the  effect  has  been  a  very  rapid  gain.  V/ e  have  occasionally  used  flax-seed 
for  cattle  with  good  advantage,  by  boiling  it  and  mixing  with  meal,  cut  hay,  &c. 
We  recollect  the  practice  of  one  man  in  particular,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  was  considered  to  have  gTeat  success  in  fattening  cattle,  he 
l3oiled  a  quantity  of  flax-seed,  or  instead  of  that,  pulverized  oil-cake,  with 
potatoes,  and  scalded  meal,  (either  from  barley  and  corn,]  in  such  quantity 
tliat  when  the  mixture  was  cold  it  could  be  cut  out  in  pieces,  and  in  that 
shape  vv^as  given  to  the  cattle  while  they  were  in  their  stalls. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  is  an  article  by  Nathan 
Landon,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  the  subject  of  feeding  cattle  with  cut  straw, 
oil-cake  and  flax-seed.  He  says  he  fattened  an  ox  and  a  three  year  old 
heifer,  with  less  expense,  even,  than  that  of  common  keeping,  by  the  following 
process.  He  says — "  I  boiled  about  two  quarts  of  flax-seed  and  sprinkled  on 
to  cut  straw,  which  had  been  previously  scalded  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
together  with  some  oil-cake  and  oat-meal,  working  them,  together  in  a  tub  with 
a  short  pitch  fork,  till  the  whole  became  an  oily  inusli.  I  fattened  the  heifer 
first — she  was  of  ordinary  size,  and  in  good  order  to  winter.  I  gave  her  about 
three  pecks,  [of  the  mixture]  which  she  ate  voraciously,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  days,  when  the  seed  was  gone,  she  was  visibly  altered.    I  fed  her  regu- 
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larly  in  tliat  way  about  two  months,  in  which  time  slie  had  eaten  about  one 
bushel  of  boiled  flax-seed,  with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion — when  she 
was  butciiered,  she  v/eighed  584  pounds,  84  pounds  of  which  was  tallow, 
She  would  not  have  sold  before  fattening  for  more  than  $16.  I  sold  two 
quartei-s  of  her  beef  for  $18,  13.  She  cost  me  not  more  than  $10,  exclusive 
of  the  hay  and  straw  she  ate,  which  was  chiefly  scalded  as  above.  On  the 
lirst  of  February  I  began  with  the  ox.  I  fed  him  about  three  months,  but  not 
altogetlier  so  well  as  I  did  the  heifer.  He  digested  about  one  pint  of  boiled 
riaxseed  a  day,  prepared  as  above,  which  I  suppose  formed  half  the  fat  in  these 
two  cattle.  The  ox  was  short,  measured  [girthed]  seven  feet  two  inches,  and 
when  killed,  weighed  1082  pounds,  and  had  182  pounds  of  tallow.  He  cost 
me  while  fattening,  twenty-five  cents  a  day  ;  he  had  previously  cost  me  thirty- 
five  cents.  My  nett  gain  in  fattening  these  two  cattle,  was  more  than  all  I 
have  cleared  before  in  fattening  oxen  and  cows  in  fifteen  years  ;  and  this  is 
owmg,  I  tiiink,  chiefly  to  the  use  of  flax-seed.  I  never  fattened  cattle  that 
appeared  so  calm,  so  hearty,  and  digested  their  food  with  so  much  natural  ease 
and  regularity  as  tliese.  I  kept  my  cows  in  the  same  way  in  the  month  of 
March  for  one  tliird  the  expense  of  hay.    It  makes  excellent  milk  and  butter." 

W  e  have  lately  seen  frequent  recommendations  of  an  article  used  in  England 
for  fattening  cattle,  called  "  Warnes'  Compound."  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  in  a 
letter  published  in  tlie  Farmers'  Journal,  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
makmg  this  celebrated  compound,  from  which  we  gather  the  following.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  veiy  ecconomical  and  efficacious  food. 

Ist.  Let  a  quantity  of  linseed  be  reduced  to  fine  meal,  that  is  to  say,  let 
every  seed  be  thoroughly  broken.  2d.  Put  about  156  pounds  of  water  into  a 
copper,  and  let  it  boil.  od.  Stir  into  the  water  quickly  2  lbs.  of  the  linsed 
meal,  and  let  it  boil  for  about  five  minutes.  4th.  Let  63  lbs.  of  barley  or  bean 
meal  be  sprinlded  upon  the  boiling  mucilage  by  the  hand  of  one  person,  while 
another  as  rapidly  as  possible  stirs  and  works  it  in.  The  vv^hole  will  now  have 
assumed  the  form  of  a  thick  mess  or  pudding.  The  fire  should  be  put  out, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  food  may  be  given  to  the  cattle.  When  cold  the  com- 
pound should  be  perfectly  stiff.  Many  farmers  put  it  into  moulds  like  those 
used  for  bricks  while  hot.  The  compound  is  generally  given  in  small  quan- 
tities at  first,  and  increased  at  pleasure — for  the  first  week,  5  lbs.  or  71bs.  per 
day,  when  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  quantity  of  other  food  given, 
the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  14  lbs.,  21  lbs.,  or  28  lbs.  per  day.  To  make 
cattle  compound  with  potatoes  or  white  carrots,  nothing  more  is  required  tlian, 
after  having  been  properly  steamed  or  boiled,  to  remove  them  from  tlie  vessels, 
as  hot  as  possible,  into  a  trough,  then  sprinkle  some  linseed  meal  upon  them, 
and  knead  the  whole  into  a  mass  with  the  rammer.  The  compound  may  be 
put  hot  into  the  moulds  and  made  into  cakes,  or  used  from  tlie  trough.  Less 
labor  v/ill  be  required,  if  the  roots  are  removed  the  cooking  vessels  in  small 
quantities,  and  incorporated  with  the  meal.  The  proportions  must  be  left  to 
circumstances  and  to  the  cost  at  which  cattle  are  intended  to  be  fed.  The 
effect  of  giving  only  one  pound  of  linseed  meal  per  day  to  a  bullock,  when 
incorporated  with  potatoes  or  caiTots,  will  soon  become  visible  ;  but  if  a  pound 
or  two  more  were  added,  the  animal  woidd  fatten  at  a  rate  which  those  alone 
who  watclied  the  cattle  could  believe. 


To  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture^ 
Home  Manufactures^  and  Commerce  throughout  the  Province. 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  enquire  and  Report,  &;c., 
on  the  best  Cash  Markets  for  Beef  and  Pork,  and  the  most  practical 
and  effective  modes  for  putting  up  the  same  fit  to  command  such 
Markets,  and  if  necessary  to  prepare  and  submit  a  Bill  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose,  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  at- 
tended to  those  duties  and  respectfully 

1st.  That  they  have  made  considerable  enquiry  on  the  subject  of 
markets  from  Merchants  of  high  standing  and  experience  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province  and  have  derived  information  from  "  prices  cur- 
rent" as  given  in  the  English  newspapers  and  otherwise,  and  find 
that  the  English — the  American  and  the  Home  markets  are  chiefly 
worthy  of  consideration.  As  to  the  English  market,  it  seems  that  it 
is  largely  supplied  with  Beef  and  Pork  not  only  from  Europe,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland  but  also  from  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States 
at  remunerative  prices,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
with  proper  attention  to  the  producing  and  putting  up  of  these  articles 
for  exportation,  they  might  be  sent  with  advantage  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. This  opinion  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  members  of  your 
Committee,  by  the  Hon.  William  Crane,  the  Hon.  J.  Cunard, 
Francis  Ferguson,  Esq.,  and  several  other  experienced  Merchants  re- 
siding in  the  Province,  and  is,  in  all  probability  correct ;  the  English 
papers  give  the  last  prices  current  of  United  States  Beef  and  Pork,  in 
the  Liverpool  markets,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the 
English  markets,  generally,  but  to  form  an  estimate  from  prices,  it. 
must  be  recollected  that  the  quality  or  brand  of  the  article  should  be 
known  and  kept  in  view.  The  United  States  and  Canadian  laws  to 
regulate  the  putting  up  Beef  and  Pork  for  exportation,  generally  dis- 
tinguish those  articles,  by  four  descriptive  qualities  or  brands :  viz., 
Beef — 1st.  "Extra  Mess" — consisting  of  the  most  choice  pieces  of 
the  fattest  cattle  weighing  not  less  than  6001bs  exclusive  of  hide  and 
tallow— 2nd.  "  Mess  Beef,"  of  the  choice  pieces  of  large  and  fat 
cattle,  without  hocks,  shoulders,  clods  or  necks,  and  to  contain  in  a 
Barrel  two  choice  rounds  not  exceeding  eight  lbs.  each — 3rd.  "Prime 
Beef,"  of  pieces  of  good  fat  cattle  containing  in  a  Barrel  not  more 
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than  one  lialf  of  a  neck,  two  shaiilcs  with  the  hocks  cuX  off,  and  the 
hind  legs,  at  the  smallest  place,  above  the  joint— -4th     Cargo  Beef'' 
of  such  cattle  with  a  proportion  of  good  pieces—not  more  than  one- 
half  of  a  neck — three  shanks  with  the  hocks  cut  off  above  the  joint  as 
aforesaid  and  to  be  otherwise  merchantible- — Fork  1st.  "  Mess  Pork''' 
consisting  of  the  sides  of  good  fat  hogs  exclusively— weighing  250 
lbs.,  or  upwards,  taken  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  casting  off  the 
flank — 2nd.  "  Prime  Mess  Pork"  consisting  of  good  fat  hogs,  one  car- 
cass to  the  barrel,  the  lard  and  trimmings  taken  off— Srd.  "  Prime 
Pork"  packed  from  good  fat  hogs,  ranging  from  160  to  200  lbs.  and 
of  which  there  shall  be  in  a  barrel  not  more  than  three  shoulders  hav- 
ing the  legs  cut  off,  at  the  knee  joint,— not  more  than  24  lbs.  of  heads 
without  ears,  and  the  snout  cut  off  at  the  opening  of  the  javv^s,  and  the 
brains  and  bloody  grizzle  taken  away  and  the  remainder  made  up  of 
side,  neck  and  tail  pieces — 4th  "  Cargo  Pork"  taken  from  carcasses 
weighing  not  less  than  100  lbs.  each  and  of  which  there  shall  not  be 
in  one  barrel  more  than  30  lbs.  of  head  and  fore  shoulders,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  merchantible  pork.    The  current  price  in  the  Liver- 
pool market,  in  February  last  past  was,  for  United  States,  Prime 
Mess  Beef"  (which  appears  to  be  2nd  quality,)'  per  Barrel  2001bs.  50s., 
to  55s.  sterling, — it  seems  that  the  shipping  charge.  Insurance  agency 
&c.,  of  a  Barrel  of  Beef  or  Pork  from  the  City  of  St.  John  to  Liver- 
pool w^ould  be  about  8s  sterling — this  sum  deducted  from  the  above 
would  leave  the  price  from  42s  to  47s  at  St.  John  sterling  or  about 
50s  6d.  to  56s.  6d.  our  currency — and  if  the  price  of  Beef  alone  be 
sought  for,  before  being  put  up  and  as  brought  in  quarters  to  Freder- 
icton  or  other  parts  of  the  Province, — the  price  of  the  Barrel,  cutting 
up,  packing,  salt,  salt-petre,  inspection,  freight,  cartage  &c.  &c. 
must  be  taken  into  account,  amounting  to  about  7s.  6d.  and  further 
reducing  the  above  prices  433.  to  49s.  per  200  lbs.  or  from  2  l-2d  to 
nearly  3d.  currency  per  lb. — so  at  the  above  period,  the  current 
price  in  the  Liverpool  market  of  "  Prime  Mess  Pork"  (which  appears 
the  2nd  quality)  54s.  to  56s.  sterling — reduce  the  shipping  charges, 
and  add  for  the  currency  as  above,  and  it  will  stand  at  from  55s.  to  58s. 
currency  per  barrel  at  St.  John,  and  throw  off  the-  charges  as  before 
and  the  price  will  be  from  48s.  6d.  to  50s.  6d.  in  Fredericton.  It 
must  be  recollected  however,  that  the  above  prices  appear  to  apply 
to  the  2nd  quality  of  Beef  and  Pork  only,  the  first  quality  bringing 
about  14s.  or  15s.  currency,  higher  ;  and  that  the  United  States  pork 
does  not  command  the  best  name  or  market,  but  is  commonly  a  drug 
in  consequence  of  its  being  fat,  soft,  oily  and  otherwise  objectionable — 
the  Irish  Pork,  to  which  New  Brunswick  Pork  is  similar,  commanding, 
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ri  the  English  market,  per  barrel,  9s.  or  lOs.  more  than  that  brought 
irom  the  States:  hence  it  appears  very  probable  that  England  would 
afford  a  good  cash  market,  at  remunerative  prices,  for  Beef  and  Pork, 
especially  Beef  sent  from  New  Brunswick. 

As  to  the  American  markets,  the  high  Tariff  of  the  United  States, 
may  disable  us  from  taking  pork  thither,  but  beef  is  cheaper  in  New- 
Brunswick  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  your  Committee 
are  informed  that  notwithstanding  the  high  TariiT,  Beef  is  exported 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  what  extent  they  have  not  the  m.eans  of  ascertaining. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Merchants  of  high  standing,  especially  the 
Hon.  William  Crane,  that  Beef  and  Pork  raised  in  this  Province 
would  find  a  good  market  in  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Bermudas. 

But  the  great,  the  profitable,  and  for  many  years,  the  inexhausti- 
ble cash  market  for  the  New  Brunsv/ick  farmers  Beef  and  Pork  is  our 
Home  market,  for  the  supply  of  our  ship-owners,  fishermen,  lum- 
berers, manufacturers,  labourers,  and  nearly  all  classes  in  New 
Brunswick. 

The  amount  of  Beef  and  Pork  yearly  imported  into  this  Province, 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness,  but  upon  the  best  calculation  that 
can  be  made,  the  quantity  of  beef  and  pork  annually  imported  into  the 
various  parts  of  this  Province  cannot  be  less  than  100,000  Barrels,  or  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  c£300,000.  The  quantity  stated  in  the  Treasury 
returns  aitords  no  guide,  as  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  Beef  and  Pork  im- 
ported, or  the  amount  which  might  be  supplied,  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick farmer,  for,  independent  of  a  large  amount  which  escapes  duty, 
the  Colonial  shipping  alone,  is  supposed  to  require  about  30,000  bar- 
rels annually  and  this  being  bonded  in  the  Ware  House,  and  paying 
no  duty  does  not  appear  in  the  Treasury  returns,  so  the  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping  coming  to  the  different  parts  of  this  Province  which 
on  the  return  voyage  would  be  supplied  by  our  Farmer,  (were  these 
articles  attended  to  in  New  Brunswick,)  are  furnished  by  Foreign 
markets — so  the  extensive  coasting  trade  carried  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province,  is  subject  to  the  same  remark,  and  as  a  reason  gene- 
nerally  urged  why  the  lumbering  interest  is  less  profitable  than  it 
might  be,  the  meat  required  for  the  extensive  milling  and  lumbering 
operations  is  chiefly  imported  from  Foreign  markets ;  hence  the  arti- 
cles in  question,  used  in  almost  all  departments,  are  passed  into  the 
Province,  by  every  avenue,  land  or  waters,  from  the  Restigouche 
round  to  the  St.  Francis,  at  remunerative  prices,  and  the  money 
goes  out  for  them,  while  our  farmers  are  thinking  themselves  with- 
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 rv..,-.    i-i  IS  observable  also,  that  if  the  energies  of  the  people 

be  put  forth  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Province,  by  encouraging 
manufactures,  fisheries,  and  a  good  description  of  emigration,  the 
demand  for  the  articles  in  question  would  soon  be  doubled.  The  Beef 
and  Pork  imported  from  abroad,  into  St.  John,  for  Ships'  use,  is 
chiefly  of^  the  second  and  third  qualities  and  the  price  of  those  arti- 
cles  in  the  St.  John  market,  is  generally  governed  by  the  quality  or 
brand,  though  considerably  fluctuating  and  without  any  fixed  stan- 
dard. Last  fall  the  Hon.  John  P^obertson  of  the  City  of  Saint  John, 
imported  a  quantity  of  "  Mess  Beef"  (viz  :  2nd  quality)  for  his 
ships'  use,  costing  him,  in  New  York,  from  £2  15s.  to  ^3  per  barrel 
and  5s.  per  barrel  Import  and  Ware  house  charges,  making  £3  to 
c^3  5s.  per  barrel,  also  from  the  same  place,  a  quantity  of  "  Prime'^ 
(viz:  Sd  quality,)  Pork,  at  £2  5s.,  freight  &c.  5s.,  making  £2  lOs, 
"Prime  (viz:  3rd.  quality)  Beef"  is  very  generally  used  by  ship- 
owners, especially  for  short  voyages,  it  costing  about  15s.  less  than 
Mess"  or  2nd  quality  Beef, — "  Prime  Mess  (or  2nd  quality)  Pork" 
not  bonded  in  the  Ware -house,  has  varied  in  price  in  the  Saint  John 
market,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  from  £B  10s.  to  £4  10s.  per 
barrel.  Take  then  the  lowest  prices  for  the  2nd  quality  of  Beef,  in 
the  St.  John  market  as  paid  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  Ware-house, 
without  duty,  viz  :  £3  to  £3  5s., — cast  off  7s  6d.  as  an  allowance  for 
the  barrel  and  other  charges  as  before,  and  the  price  of  the  beef  in 
quarters,  in  Fredericton  or  other  parts  of  the  Province,  2nd  quality, 
would  stand  at  £2  153  per  Barrel,  or  3  l-4d.  per  lb.  add  the  difference 
of  15s.  for  the  first  quality,  and  it  would  stand  in  quarters  at  Freder- 
icton, £4  10s.  or  nearly  4  l-4d.  per  lb.  so  the  W^are-house  prices  of 
the  different  qualities  of  pork  can  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  higher  proportions. 

We  will  now  consider  the  price  of  pork  imported  into  St.  John  as 
above  stated,  and  paying  the  duty — take  the  Prime  Mess  or  2nd  qua- 
lity  Pork  as  the  standard  and  £4  as  the  average  price,  cast  off  the 
7s.  6d.  as  before,  and  the  price  of  the  pork  uncut,  at  Fredericton 
or  other  parts  of  the  Province,  would  be  £3  12s.  6d.  or  upwards  of 
4  l-4d.  per  lb., — add  15s.  for  1st  quality,  and  the  nett  price  would 
then  stand  at  Fredericton  or  other  parts  of  the  Province  £4  7s.  6d, 
or  upwards  of  5d.  per  lb.  The  price  of  the  3rd  quality  of  Beef  or 
Pork  may  be  pretty  correctly  ascertained  by  deducting  about  15s. 
from  the  price  of  the  second  quality.  As  to  the  fourth  quality  of 
Beef  or  Pork  it  is  rarely  carried  to  market  but  like  the  cuttings  and 
trimmings  of  the  better  qualities  is  generally  kept  for  home  consump- 
tion. 
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licnce  it  appear.s  not  only  that  there  are  just  grounds  for  believing 
that  a  good  market  exists  in  England  and  elsewhere,  available  for  our 
New  Brunswick  Farmer,  but  also  that  it  is  obvious  he  has  a  great  and 
inexhaustible  cash  market,  with  good  prices  at  his  own  doors,  for  all 
the  beef  and  pork  he  can  raise, — ^provided,  it  can  ie  put  up  fit  to 
cojmnand  such  market. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  consideration — namely,  can  beef  and 
pork  raised  in  this  Province  be  put  up  fit  to  command  such  markets  ? 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly,  that  while  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Province  no 
better  for  raising  Beef  than  this,  they  should  export  beef  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  Tariff,  into  the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  import 
it — and  that  though /resA  Beef  is  lower  in  this  Province  than  in  any 
part  of  the  States,  we  should  nevertheless,  largely  import  salt  Beef 
from  the  United  States  to  New  Brunswick.  If  you  ask  the  New 
Brunswick  farmer  why  he  does  not  raise  more  Beef  and  Pork  for 
sale,  his  answer  is,  "  No  market  for  it."  If  you  ask  the  New  Bruns- 
wick ship-owner  or  merchant  of  this,  he  answers — "  there  is  a  good 
market,  but  it  is  not  produced  by  the  farmer"  and  each  answer  is 
true,  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  for  the  farmer  has  no  market  for 
the  article  in  the  state  in  v/hich  he  would  furnish  it  to  the  merchant : 
perhaps  old  worn  out  oxen  or  cov/s,  grass  fed  or  half  fattened,  the 
meat  calculated  to  become  hard,  shrunken,  and  v/asted,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  curing,  with  no  fit  barrel  and  proper 
putting  up  to  preserve  it  from  spoiling,  or  any  inspection  or  brand  to 
give  it  character,  there  is  "  no  market  for  it^  So  it  is  equally  true 
as  sa,id  by  the  merchant,  "  there  is  a  good  ma.rket  for  a  proper  article, 
propey^ly  put  up  to  ansv^^er  the  purpose,  but  the  farmer  does  not  furnish 
this,  indeed  all  the  experienced  micrchants  and  ship  masters  say  that 
the  grass  fed  Beef  in  soft  wood  barrels  will  not  stand  the  salt,  be- 
comes hard  and  tasteless,  the  pickle  runs  ofi",  the  meat  spoils  and  is 
thrown  overboard  by  the  sailors,  it  will  consequently  not  do  to  pur- 
chase :  so  with  Pork  in  soft  wood  barrels,  it  will  not  keep  for  long 
voyages,  and  of  course  in  good  markets  will  not  sell,  for  these  reasons 
principally,  the  merchants,  ship  owners  and  others  in  New  Erunswick 
are  compelled  to  buy  Foreign  Beef  and  Pork,  and  leave  our  farmers, 
without  a  market. 

The  evil  occurs  either  in  the  condition  of  the  material  itself,  or  in 
the  mode  of  putting  it  up  and  sometimes  both ;  can  those  evils  he  reme- 
died ?  Undoubtedly  they  can,— as  to  material,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  Beef  and  Pork  can  be  brought  to  a  proper  condition  in  the 
Canadas  and  the  North  Eastern  States  the  same  can  be  done  in  New 
Brunswick,  it  only  requires  a  proper  selection  of  animals,  with  proper 
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attention  in  feeding  them,  your  Committee  of  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge know,  and  any  person  of  ordinary  experience,  who  will  look  at 
the  foregoing  qualities  of  Beef  and  Pork  taken  from  the  New  York 
and  Montreal  standards,  will  perceive,  that  there  can  be  no  trouble 
whatever,  in  bringing  Beef  or  Pork  up  to  the  highest  of  these  stan- 
dards, and  if  a  fixed  standard  of  qualities  be,  by  law  established, 
with  the  view  of  sale,  our  farmers  will  then  have  a  guide  and  no 
difficulty  in  coming  up  to  that  standard. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  to  give  such  Beef  and  Pork  a  proper  designa- 
tion of  character,  so  that  they  may  be  confidently  purchased  at  home 
and  abroad,  compete  with  skilful  dealers  in  the  markets  from  other 
countries,  and  meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  deal  in  them,  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  is  required  to  prescribe  a  proper  description  of 
hard  wood  barrel,  and  other  particulars  in  reference  to  the  manner 
in 'which  the  article  should  be  put  up,  and  requiring  to  be  selected  a 
competent  inspector,  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  business  to  inspect 
and  bra,nd  the  article  to  put  it  in  a  complete  marketable  shape,  as  is 
done  in  all  the  countries  where  Salt  Beef  or  Pork  is  cured  for  market, 
as  in  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  States,  Montreal  and  else- 
where.   As  there  never  has  been  any  law  existing  in  New  Brunswick 
to  regulate  the  putting  up  of  Beef  and  Pork  for  exportation,  that  branch 
of  business  has  not  been  attended  to,  and  consequently  the  article  with 
the  putting  of  it  up,  has  a  character  to  make  before  it  can  have  success 
— the  competency  of  the  inspector,  and  the  rigid  performance  of  his 
duty  is  all  important  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  as  the  skilful 
and  complete  manner  in  which  the  article  is  put  up  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  remunerative  prices, — in  fact  it  is  the  only  v^^ay  in  which  New 
Brunswick  Beef  and  Pork  could  be  made  fit  to  command  such  markets 
— and  the  make  and  appearance  of  the  barrel  is  as  important  for  the 
successful  sale  of  the  Beef  and  Pork,  in  a  market  of  keen  competition, 
as  decent  clothing  is  for  the  favourable  appearance  of  an  individual 
among  strangers — convinced  that  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  attention 
of  the  public  becomes  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
now  under  consideration,  our  farmers  v/ill  not  only  enrich  themselves 
by  supplying  the  New  Brunswick  market — greatly  to  be  augmented  as 
it  is  hoped,  by  the  operations  of  Provincial  enterprize — but  that  Beef 
and  Pork,  ere  long,  will  rank  among  our  most  extensive  and  profitable 
exports,  your  Committee  feel  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  details,  especially  in  the  outset  of  such  an  enterprize.    We  should 
particularly  aim,  at  imitating  the  best  example-,  to  gain  the  highest 
character,  and  aim  at  the  highest  chru;! '        'o  obtain  the  highest 
prices—secure  gain  and  eycape  loss — c?-jv '-.i;)!!;;  when  it  iy  attended 
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with  no  additionai  coyi; ;  Ui'o  consideration  which  tliis  iopic  deserves 
may  be  better  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  packing 
establishments  in  New  York  and  the  various  parts  of  the  States  where 
improvement  is  wanting  as  compared,  with  those  of  Ireland, — the 
most  skilful  curers  and  packers  in  the  world,  where  they  put  up  the 
article  in  such  a  way  that  the  meat  will  keep  in  good  condition  for 
years  in  any  climate,  and  when  opened  after  a  lapse  of  several  years, 
as  sweet  as  when  put  up  and  the  brine  perfectly  clear.  In  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Peters,  an  American  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
writing  from  England  in  1842,  and  who,  having  visited  all  the  best 
packing  establishments  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  became 
master  of  the  v/hole  subject  of  curing  and  packing  provisions— whose 
communication  re-published  in  the  Head  Quarters  of  23rd  iilt.,  con- 
tains admirable  suggestions  on  this  subject ;  he  says,  "  competition  is 
very  keen  among  the  Irish  and  Continental  provision  curers  and 
great  skill  is  used  to  make  the  best  article."  *  *  *  A  friend 
in  London  unpacked  several  packages  of  Irish  and  Hamburgh  cured 
provisions,  by  the  side  of  American—the  contrast  was  anything  but 
flattering  to  our  taste  and  skill ;  I  could  very  readily  see,  why  our 
beef  and  pork  bore  so  bad  a  name  in  the  market  and  was  so  much  a 
drug — the  meat  was  not  inferior  but  it  was  badly  messed,  worse  cut, 
and  cured,  and  the  brine  nearly  as  red  as  blood,  and  presenting,  by 
the  side  of  the  other,  not  a  very  palatable  appearance :""  again  he 
says,  "  no  pains  should  be  spared,  in  preparing  and  putting  it  up,  as 
the  neat  and  tastey  appearance  of  the  packages,  will  ensure  a  more 
ready  sale,  then  if  put  up  in  a  slovenly  manner;"  and  the  writer  then 
concludes,  "  I  trust  the  season  will  not  pass,  without  finding  several 
establishments  preparing  and  curing  provisions  according  to  the  Irish 
method  y 

It  appears  also  by  the  Albany  Cuiiivator  for  1850,  page  57,  in  a 
circular  by  Messrs.  Allan  &  Anderson,  extensive  provision  dea-lers  in 
London— sent  out  in  relation  to  the  curing  and  packing  of  Pork  for 
the  English  markets,  that  the  Irish  pork  was  preferl-ed  in  the  London 
markets,  even  at  advanced  rates,  while  the  American  became  and 
continued  a  dull  dragging  Trade — the  circular  thus  proceeds  "  some 
few  of  the  first  arrivals  of  New  York  and  Baltimore  brands  came,  of 
prime  quality  and  brought  remunerative  prices — but  almost  all  the 
western  brands  have  come,  particularly  bad, — defective  in  cure — 
wretched  in  colour — and  the  meat,  soft  and  inferior.  The  chief  de- 
fect, in  almost  all  American  Prime  Mess  Pork^  is  the  colour ;  instead 
of  being  the  bright  cherry  red,  characteristic  of  skilfully  pickled 
meat,  it  is  a  dirty,  dull,  unsightly  brown.    That  Ihic.  is  rcmcdiabh.N 
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and  ari3er>  in  the  manufacture,  is  proved  by  some  few  brands  coming 
otherwise.  But  unless  it  be  obviated,  the  preference  will  continue  to 
bo  given  to  Irish  and  Hambro,  ahhough  inferior  meat,  at  much  higher 
■prices^  V/ith  these  views  your  Committee  drafted  a  Bill  to  regulate 
the  inspection  of  Beef  and  Pork  for  exportation,  having  before  them 
as  their  guide  an  abstract  of  the  New  York  State  Exportation  Law, — 
the  above  mentioned  letter  of  Mr.  Peters  and  a  valuable  pamphlet, 
furnished  by  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rankin,  written  by  Mr. 
William  Moore,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Beef  and  Pork  at  Montreal 
and  whose  brand  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Your  Com- 
mittee reviewed  this  Bill  personally  and  individually  and  vv^ith  refe- 
rence to  its  practical  operation  and  shov/ed  it  to  several  practical  men 
of  high  standing  who  concurred  with  your  Committee  in  the  utility  of 
all  the  provisions  therein,  after  which  it  was  brought  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  now  in  Session,  who 
approving  of  the  measure,  brought  it  before  the  House  as  a  part  of 
their  report  and  the  same  has  undergone  considerable  discussion  and 
stands  for  further  consideration.  This  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with submitted  as  a  part  of  this  report,  gives  the  views  of  your  Com- 
mittee more  in  detail,  as  to  the  most  practical  and  effective  modes  for 
putting  up  Beef  and  Pork  fit  to  command  cash  markets,  and  they 
trust  it  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Legislature. 

In  conclusion 'your  Committee  beg  to  observe,  that  v/hile  they  are 
sensible  that  this  report  is  less  complete  than  it  should  be,  they  trust 
it  may  have  a  tendency,  to  draw  more  attention,  to  a  matter  of  such 
vast  importance,  and,  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  the  four  pre= 
ceding  Special  Committees,  will  ultimately  enable  us,  to  derive  from 
our  oion  resources^  that,  for  which,  we  are  now  accustomed  to  drain 
the  Province  of  its  money  ^  to  pay  to  other  countries. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  CHESTNUT,  Chairman, 
DAVID  S.  KERR, 
JAMES  TAYLOR, 
ROBERT  JARDJNE, 

Fredcricton,  ^.Srd  March,  1850, 


A  BILL  To  regulate  the  pulling  up  of  Beef  and  Pork,  ivifJdn  the  . 
Province  for  Exportation. 

Whereas  this  Province  possesses  great  advantages  for  the  raising 
of  Beef  and  Pork,  and  no  established  mode  existing  as  to  the 
putting  up  of  these  articles  for  exportation,  provision  for  the  pur- 
pose is  necessary — 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Legislative  Council 
and  Assembly,  that  there  shall  be  established  at  some  suitable  and 
convenient  place  in  each  and  every  County  of  this  Province,  a 
sufficient  Store  or  Yard  to  receive  such  Beef  and  Pork  as  may  he 
brought  for  inspection,  without  any  charge  for  storage,  provided 
that  the  inspected  Beef  and  Pork  be  removed  within  three  days 
after  notice  given  to  the  owner  or  agent,  of  repackage. 

IL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  for 
the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  appoint,  for  each  and  every  County  of  this  Province, 
respectively,  or  for  several  contiguous  Counties,  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  inspector  of  Beef  and  Pork:  Provided  always,  that 
previous  to  the  appointment  of  any  such  person  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  by  sufficient  certificates,  vouchers,  or  other  proper  evi- 
dence, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Adminis- 
trator of  Government  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Executive  Council, 
that  said  person  is  fully  qualified  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  hereafter  required:  And  provided  also,  that  such  person 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  give  a  bond  with 
one  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
Administrator  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  to  be  taken 
by,  approved  of,  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  in  the 
penalty  of  three  hundred  pounds,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  such  inspectors  duties  and  the  providing  of  a  sufficient 
Store  or  Yard  in  some  proper  and  convenient  place  within  the 
County  or  Counties  respectively  to  which  he  may  be  appointed 
inspector  as  aforesaid,  for  the  storing  or  preserving  of  such  Beef 
and  Pork  as  may  be  brought  to  him  for  inspection,  within  such 
Counties  respectively  and  without  charge  for  storage,  provided  the 
same  be  removed  within  three  days  after  notice  given  to  the  owner 
or  his  agent  of  such  repackage. 

in.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Beef  or  Pork  shall  be 
exported  or  shipped  for  exportation  from  this  Province,  or  be  sold 
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to  the  owners  or  agents  of  sh  ips  or  vessels  for  sea  voyages,  unless 
previously  inspected,  packed,  and  branded  by  an  inspector,  duly 
qualified  and  appointed  as  aforesaid,  except  Beef  and  Pork  which 
may  be  imported  into  this  Province  from  any  other  place,  and 
packed  and  branded  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  place  from  which 
such  Beef  or  Pork  may  be  brought,  and  except  also  fresh  Beef  for 
Ships'  Stores,  and  Beef  put  up  by  a  duly  licensed  butcher,  in 
barrels,  half  barrels,  tubs  or  kegs  for  Ships'  Stores,  and  Beef  put 
up  by  a  duly  licensed  butcher  in  barrels,  half  barrels,  tubs  or  kegs 
for  exportation,  if  put  up  by  the  butcher  killing  the  same,  with  his 
name  and  the  weight  contained,  branded  on  the  head  of  each  such 
package  respectively,  and  any  person  exporting,  shipping  for  ex 
portation,  or  disposing  of  any  Beef  or  Pork  contrary  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  shall  forfeit  for  every  barrel,  half  barrel,  or 
package,  so  disposed  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  pounds  to  the 
use  of  the  person  suing  therefor. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  tierces,  barrels,  or  half 
barrels  in  which  Beef  or  Pork  is  required  to  be  repacked  by  an 
inspector,  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  be  of  good  split, 
well  seasoned,  white  oak,  or  white  ash  wood,  free  from  sap  and 
every  defect  and  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  completeness,  the 
tierces  respectively  to  contain  at  least  300  lbs.,  and  be  capable  of 
packing  from  fifty  to  fifty-one  pieces  six  pounds  each  of  Pork,  or 
thirty-eight  pieces  eight  pounds  each  of  Beef  and  no  more,  with 
eight  substantial  wooden  and  three  iron  hoops  on  each  end  thereof 
well  set  and  driven,  the  barrels  to  measure  seventeen  and  a-half 
inches  between  the  chines,  to  be  twenty-eight  inches  long,  one 
third  of  the  length  at  each  end  thereof,  covered  with  good  white 
oak,  white  ash,  or  other  substantial  hoops,  the  heads  of  the  said 
barrels  to  be  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  staves  thereof,  on  each  edge  and  at  the 
bilge  to  be  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  hoops  to 
be  well  set  and  driven,  branded  on  the  bilge  with  the  initials  of 
the  cooper's  name,  and  to  contain  at  least  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  half  barrels  to  be  in  proportion  to  and  of  like  materials  as  the 
barrels,  with  the  initials  of  the  cooper's  name,  to  contain  not  less 
than  fifteon  nor  more  than  sixteen  gallons  and  to  pack  of  pieces  not 
less  than  four  pounds  each  at  least  one  hundred  pounds. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  Beef  or  Pork 
shall  be  repacked  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  casks 
thereof  being  bored  at  the  centre  of  the  bilge  with  a  bit  of  one  inch 
in  diameter  shall  be  pickled  with  saturated  brine  and,  if  found  to 
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foe  in  larger  tierces,  barrels  or  half  barrels  than  by  this  Act  is  pre- 
scribed, the  said  casks  shall  be  condemned  or  the  same  shaJl  be 
filled  up  by  the  inspectoi*  with  good  meat  at  the  election  and  expense 
of  the  owner  thereof. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  and  ho  is  hereby  required  to  examine  and  sort  all  Beef 
and  Pork  inspected  by  him,  and  shall  brand  no  Beef  or  Pork  not 
well  fattened  and  packed  in  proper  casks. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  inspecting  and 
branding  of  any  Pork  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  four 
qualities,  the  first  quality  shall  consist  of  the  sides  of  good  fat  hogs 
exclusively,  weighing  250  lbs.  or  upwards,  taken  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  hips,  casting  ofi  the  flank,  and  shall  be  branded  "Mess 
Pork,"  the  second  quality  consisting  of  good  fat  hogs  one  carcass 
to  the  barrel,  the  lard  and  trimmings  taken  off,  shajj^be  branded 
"Prime  Mess  Pork,"  the  third  quality  to  be  packed  from  good  fat 
hogs  weighing  from  IGO  lbs.  to  200  lbs.,  and  of  which  there  shall 
be  in  a  barrel  not  more  than  three  shoulders,  having  the  legs  cut 
off  at  the  knee  joint,  not  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of  heads, 
without  ears,  and  the  snouts  cut  off  at  the  opening  of  the  jaws,  and 
the  brains  and  bloody  gristle  taken  away,  and  the  remainder  made 
up  of  side,  neck,  and  tail  pieces  shall  bo  branded  "  Prime  Pork," 
the  fourth  quality  to  be  packed  from  carcasses  not  less  than  100  lbs. 
each,  and  of  which  there  shall  not  be  in  one  barrel  more  than  thirty 
pounds  of  head  and  four  shoulders  and  the  remainder  being  mer- 
chantable Pork  shall  be  branded  "Cargo  Pork,"  such  Pork  so 
repacked  shall  be  cut  from  the  back  bone  to  the  belly  in  pieces, 
about  five  inches  wide,  and  weighing  not  less  than  4  lbs.,  and 
tierces  and  half  barrels,  crs  to  quality,  shall  be  in  like  proportion 
otherwise  the  casks  containing  such  Pork  shall  not  be  branded  as 
merchantable. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  every  barrel  of  Pork 
b-randed  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  sixteen  quarts  of  good  pure 
salt  equal  in  weight  and  quality  to  Turks  Island,  and  a  propor- 
tion whereof  shall  be  coarse  salt,  and  a  new  pickle  as  strong  as 
salt  can  make  it,  and  saltpetre  added  at  the  rate  of  three  ounces  to 
each  barrel:  Provided  always,  that  if  any  Pork  shall  be  inspected 
and  branded  when  fresh,  there  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-four 
quarts  of  such  salt  exclusive  of  such  pickle,  and  tierces  and  half 
barrels  in  proportion. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  thin,  soft,  rusty,  measly, 
or  tainted  Pork  shall  not  in  any  case  be  branded,  but  the  inspector 
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shall  mark  the  head  of  the  cask  containing  such  Pork  with  painty 
and  his  name  to  designate  the  true  character  of  such  Pork,  and  iF 
any  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  alter  the  mark  of  such 
inspector  or  add  thereto  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
this  Act,  such  pervson  or  persons,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  three 
pounds  for  every  tierce,  barrel,  or  half  barrel  so  altered,  shipped, 
or  disposed  of,  or  attempted  to  be  shipped  or  disposed  of  to  be  re- 
covered to  the  use  of  the  person  suing  therefor. 

X.  And  be  it  fnrther  enacted,  That  no  Beef  shall  be  repacked 
for  exportation  or  to  supply  the  shipping  of  this  Province  for  sea 
voyages,  unless  of  fat  young  cattle  not  under  three  years  old,  in 
pieces  as  square  as  may  be  not  exceeding  twelve  or  under  four 
pounds  weight,  such  Beef  to  be  divided  into  four  qualities,  namely^ 
"  Estra  Mess,"  consisting  of  the  most  choice  pieces  of  the  fattest 
cattle,  weighing  not  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  exclusive  of  hide 
and  tallow,  ''Mess  Beef,"  of  the  choice  pieces  of  large  and  fat 
cattle  without  the  hocks,  shoulder,  clods,  or  necks,  the  cask  to 
contain  two  choice  rounds  not  exceeding  eight  pounds  each,  "Prime 
Beef,"  of  pieces  of  good  fat  cattle  containing  in  a  barrel  not  more  » 
than  one-half  of  a  neck,  two  shanks  v/ith  the  hocks  cut  oiT,  and 
the  hind  legs  at  the  smallest  place  above  the  joint,  "  Cargo  Beef," 
of  such  cattle,  with  a  proportion  of  good  pieces  not  more  than  one 
half  of  u  neck,  three  shanks  with  the  hocks  cut  off  above  the  joint 
as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  otherwise  merchantable,  and  the  aforesaid 
names  and  qualities  shall  be  respectively  branded  upon  each  cask 
together,  with  the  respective  quantities,  by  the  inspector  who 
inspects  the  same. 

XL  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  into  every  barrel  of  Beef 
so  inspected  and  repacked^  there  shall  be  put  not  less  than  twenty 
quarts  of  pure  salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  a  new  pickle  such 
salt  and  pickle  to  be  of  like  quality  proportion  and  strength  as  by 
this  Act  is  required  for  Pork,  and  tierces  and  half  barrels  in  like 
proportion,  and  all  bloody  and  neck  pieces  offered  for  inspection 
shall  be  properly  cleaned  before  the  same  shall  l>e  put  up  and  re- 
packed as  aforesaid. 

XII,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  head  of  each  cask 
of  merchantable  Beef  or  Pork  repacked  and  inspected  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  shall  bo  branded,  the  weight  of  its  con- 
tents with  the  initials  of  the  christian  name  and  the  surname  of 
the  inspector  at  full  length,  or  both  at  full  length,  with  the  words 
"  Cily  of  l''rederiGton,"  or  "City  of  St.  John,  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,"  if  inspected  at  cither  of  these  pkicc;},  v.iid  iliQ  nam?.; 


of  the  County  and  the  words  "Province  of  New  Brunswick"  if 
inspected  in  any  other  County  of  the  Province. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inspector  shall  be 
entitled  unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed  between  the  parties,  to  re- 
ceive the  market  price  for  any  salt  or  saltpetre,  necessarily  re- 
quired and  furnished  by  him,  to  complete  his  inspection  agreeably 
to  this  Act,  one  shilling  and  three  pence  for  the  inspection  of  each 
tierce,  one  shilling  for  each  barrel,  and  eight  pence  for  each  half 
barrel  re-packed  and  inspected  by  him,  eight  pence  for  flagging, 
pegging,  nailing,  salting  and  pickling  each  barrel,  two  pence  for 
each  hoop  put  on,  and  for  tierces  and  half-barrels  to  be  remunera- 
ted in  like  proportion  such  charges  and  remuneration,  to  be  pay- 
able to  the  inspector  before  the  inspected  cask  is  removed  from  his 
charge. 

XIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  inspector  shall  be  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase  of  cattle  or  hogs  with  the  intention  to  pack 
them  for  sale  on  his  own  account,  nor  shall  in  any  manner  partake 
of  the  profits  or  loss  of  any  Beef  or  Pork  when  intended  for  pack- 
ing, under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  each  offence, 
nor  shall  he  be  allowed  to  inspect  or  brand  any  cask  out  of  the 
county  or  counties  for  which  he  may  be  appointed  inspector,  nor 
shall  he  in  any  case  lend  or  hire  his  brands  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  for  every  tierce,  barrel,  half  barrel  or  cask,  so  impro- 
perly inspected  or  branded  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Store  or  yard  of  the 
inspector  of  the  County  of  York  shall  be  in  the  City  of  Fredericton, 
between  Saint  John  and  Smyth  Streets  at  some  convenient  and 
proper  place  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  that  the  said  in- 
spector of  the  County  of  York  shall  not  inspect  at  any  other  place 
within  the  said  County  of  York,  except  at  his  said  Store  or  yard 
in  the  City  of  Fredericton  aforesaid,  under  the  penalty  of  three 
pounds  for  every  tierce,  barrel,  half  barrel  or  cask  so  repacked 
and  inspected  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  other  than  such  inspector  shall  brand  any  tierce, 
barrel,  half  barrel  or  cask  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  the  like  sum  ©f 
three  pounds  for  every  such  tierce,  barrel,  half  barrel  or  cask  so 
branded  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

XVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  dealer  in  Beef  or 
Pork,  inspector  or  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  such  dealer, 
shall  suffer  any  Beef  or  Pork  after  inspection,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  inclement  weather  longer  than  twelve  hours, 
under  the  penalty  of  thirty  shillings  for  each  offence,  to  be  reco- 
vered in  the  name  and  to  the  use  of  the  person  suing  therefor. 
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XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  intermixing, 
taking  out,  or  shifting  Beef  or  Pork  of  casks  inspected  or  putting 
into  such  casks  other  Beef  or  Pork  for  sale  or  exportation,  or 
altering  the  brand  or  mark  of  the  inspector,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  for  each  cask,  respectively  to  be  recovered  for  the  use 
of  the  person  suing  therefor. 

XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  slaughtering 
cattle  or  hogs  to  bs  put  up  for  inspection  contrary  to  law,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pounds  for  every  head  respectively  to  be  re- 
covered to  the  use  of  the  person  suing  therefor. 

XIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  selling  or 
disposing  of  empty  barrels  or  the  heads  of  barrels  that  have  con- 
tained Beef  or  Pork  vv^ithout  having  first  obliterated  the  inspector's 
brand  or  mark,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  for  each 
barrel  or  head  to  the  use  of  the  person  suing  therefor. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Beef  or  Pork  intended 
for  exportation  or  the  shipping  of  this  Province,  shall  be  cut  up, 
cured,  put  up,  and  inspected  as  n«ar  as  may  be  agreeably  to  the 
modes  now  in  use  by  such  packing  establishments  in  Ireland,  as 
are  accustomed  to  put  up  and  furnish  Beef  or  Pork  for  the  London 
and  Liverpool  Markets. 


To  the  New  Brunswick  Socief  i/  for  the  cncoiiragenienL  of  Agriculture^ 
Home  Manvfactures^  and  Commerce  throughout  the  Province, 
The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  encouragino;  House-hold  and  Provincial  Manufactures, 
and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  together  with  the  different  kinds  thereof, 
and  as  to  what  Factories  may  be  undertaken  in  New-Brunswick 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  beg  to  Report,  that  they  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  these  highly  important  matters — -have 
addressed  circulars  of  enquiry  to  a;  large  number  of  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Province,  and  sought  information  through  other 
channels,  but  from  the  limited  period  of  time  since  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
be  able  to  collect  such  an  amount  of  information,  as  to  enable  them 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  full,  or  detailed  report  at  this  meeting, 
upon  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  of  such  magnitude. 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Agriculture  forms  the  ground 
work,  or  basis  of  a  country's  prosperity,  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
a  profitably  employed  manufacturing  population  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  affording  a  sure  and  steady  market  for  the  surplus 
productions  of  the  Farmer,  furnishing  necessary  articles  of  use 
and  comfort,  and  creating  a  home  trade,  without  withdrawing  the 
circulating  medium,  or  exausling  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
too  excessive  importations. 

Much  of  the  prosperity  of  England  is  acknowledged  to  have  re- 
sulted from  her  extensive,  and  varied  manufacturing  operations, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  while  the  agricultural  operations  of  that 
country  aflfbrded  employment  to  but  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  different  description  of  manufactories  gave  employment 
to  upwards  of  one  eighth  of  the  gross  population. 

Your  Committee  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  until  the  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  used  in  this  Province,  are  much  more  ex- 
tensively produced  by  our  own  population  at  home,  than  has  here- 
tofore been  done,  anything  like  an  approach  toward  a  state  of  gene- 
ral and  permanent  prosperity  will  not  be  experienced  among  us. 

While  an  increased  population,  without  adequate  means  of  profi- 
table employment,  tends  rather  to  burthen  than  benefit  a  country, 
any  system  that  furninshes  labour  to  an  idle,  or  half  employed  po- 
pulation, or  serves  to  increase  a  productive  one,  must  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage. 
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By  way  of  illustrating  the  effect  of  importing  articles  from  abroa<i 
as  compared  with  their  manufacture  at  home,  we  will  suppose  that 
A,  and  B,  each  possess  a  cash  capital  of  one  hundred  pounds; 
A  sends  his  money  abroad  and  receives  in  return,  its  value  in  some 
description    of  manufactured  article,    required  for  use  in  the 
country,  no  benefit  arises  from  the  transaction,  aside  from  the  use 
of  the  article,  but  the  small  profit  that  results  from  the  importatiois 
and  vending  the  same,  and  the  money  is  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 
try.   On  the  other  hand  B.  expends  his  money  in  manufacturing 
the  same  kind  of  article,  or  some  other  of  equal  use  and  value,  at 
home.    He  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  persons  who,  while 
thus  engaged,  consume  the  productions  of  the  Agriculturist,  and 
also  use  various  other  descriptions  of  manufactured  articles,  like- 
wise produced  in  the  country  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  the 
capital  thus  employed  is  retained  in  the  country,  and  at  hand  to 
repeat  the  operation,  while  A  must  send  away  an  additional  hun- 
dred pounds  every  time  he  repeats  his  operation.    The  effect  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  of  manufacturing  among  ourselves, 
must  be  felt  to  its  fullest  extent  where  the  raw  material  can  also  be 
produced  at  home,  but  even  when  that  has  of  necessity  to  be  im- 
ported, the  advantage  is — still  great,  to  the  extent  that  the  value 
of  the  manufacturered  article  exceeds  that  of  the  raw  material. 

As  to  the  best  modes  of  encouraging  Domestic  Manufactures, 
your  Committee  would  suggest  that  a  sure  method  would  be  for  the 
people  generally  to  purchase  such  articles  as  are  already  produced 
in  the  country,  exclusively,  whether  for  direct  use,  or  for  trade, 
instead  of  imported  articles. 

If  a  determination  to  do  this  should  be  manifested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, then  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  would  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  operations,  by  enlarging  their  establishments,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  by  which  they 
would  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  imported 
article,  as  well  in  respect  to  quality,  as  appearance  and  price,  but 
so  lon<i  as  entire  indifference  is  manifested  in  the  matter:  or  what 
is  still  worse,  a  decided  preference  given  to  articles  imported,  no 
such  encouragement  is  afforded  to  our  present  manufactures;  nor 
yet  to  others  to  invest  either  capital  or  labour  in  new  branches  of 
manufactures,  not  yet  tried  in  the  country. 

Your  Committee  would  also  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society,  the  propriety  of  offering  bounties,  as  soon  as  the  funds  of 
the  Society  will  admit  of  it,  for  the  establishment  of  such  new  des- 
cription of  Factories,  as  the  Society  may  be  satisfied  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  the  proprietors  and  the  country  at  large. 
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Among  the  articles  already  manufactured  in  the  country,  or 
which  your  Committee  believe  could  be  done  to  advantage.  They 
would  mention  the  following: — 

1st.  Woolen  Manufactories,  for  all  descriptions  of  Woolens  re- 
quired for  Home  use, 

2nd.  Cotton  Manufactories,  for  making  Cotton,  Cassinett  or 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool. 

3rd.  Iron  Furnaces,  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  its  various 
conditions,  Castings,  Stoves,  &c. 

4th.  Paper  Manufactories,  for  making  wrapping,  writing,  sheath- 
ing, Printing  Paper,  Sec.  &c.,  and  Paper  Hangings. 

5th.  Soap  and  Candle  Manufactories. 

Gth.  Hat,  Cap  and  Bonnet  Manufactories. 

7th.  Tanneries,  including  the  lighter  and  finer  descriptions  of 
Leather,  not  hitherto  manufactured  in  the  Province. 

8th.  Leather  Manufactories,  for  Boots,  Shoes,  Harness,  Saddles^ 
Whips,  Trunks,  &c.  &c. 

9th.  Potteries  of  all  sorts  for  Home  use. 

10th.  Brick  and  Lime  Kilns. 

11th.  Hardware  and  Cutlery  Manufactories  for  all  kinds  of  iron 
vessels,  implements  and  edged  tools. 

i2th.  Rope  Manufactories  or  Rope  AValks. 

i3th.  Manufactories  for  Waggons,  Carriages  and  other  vehicles, 
14th.  Manufactories  for  Wooden  Wares,  including  Household 
Furniture,  Sec. 

25th.  Manufactories  for  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
16th.  Stone  Manufactories  for  Grind  and  sharpening  Stones, 
Grave  Stones,  Building  Stones,  &c. 

17th.  Fulling  Mtlls  for  dressing  Homespun  and  other  Clotfe. 
iSth.  Nail  Factories. 

19th.  Cooper  Manufactories  for  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  Pails, 
Tubs,  Tierces,  Barrels,  half  Barrels,  Firkins  and  other  Casks, 
and  especially  those  fit  for  the  exportation  of  Beef  and  Pork. 

20th.  Factories  for  Pot  and  Pearl  Ash. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  different  descriptions  of  manufactured 
leather  used  in  the  Province  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  pro- 
duced at  home,  still  too  much  is  imported.  A  reference  to  the 
returns  will  show  that  in  1848  manufactured  leather  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  eight  thousand  pounds  sterfing  was  imported  into  the 
Port  of  Saint  John  and  its  out  Bays,  exclusive  of  the  extensive 
importations  of  Shoes,  Boots,  Harness,  Saddles,  kc,  while  there 
was  but  about  one  thousand  pounds  worth  of  hides,  or  the  raw  ma- 
terial, imported  during  the  same  period.    In  1849  there  was  leather 
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imported  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling 
— while  the  importation  of  hides  did  not  amount  to  fournteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  sterling,  whereas  the  raw  material  alone,  as  far  as 
may  be  required  in  addition  to  what  the  country  produces,  should 
be  imported,  and  the  use  of  imported  manufactured  articles  dis- 
countenanced. 

Again  wooden  manufacturs,  such  as  Farming  utensils,  House- 
hold Furniture,  and  articles  of  various  kinds,  are  annually  imported 
into  the  Province  to  a  large  extent,  while  our  country  abounds 
with  every  description  of  wood  requirtid  for  such  purposes,  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  re- 
ference to  our  castings,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Shut  out  as 
our  manufacturers  are  from  other  markets,  by  high  protective 
tariffs,  your  Committee  conceive  it  to  be  exceedingly  unwise  to 
divide  our  own  limited  market,  with  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries. 

The  manut'acture  of  Soap  and  Candles  has  been  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  Province  for  a  few  years  past,  as  to  almost 
entirely  supercede  the  use  of  the  imported  article,  in  1848  the 
value  of  these  articles  imported  into  the  Port  of  Saint  John  and  itg 
out  Bays,  did  not  exceed  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  while  the 
raw  material,  tallow,  was  imported  during  that  year  to  the  value 
of  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  addition  to  what  was 
produced  in  the  country. 

Your  Committee  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  Poi  Ash  Factory  is 
about  to  be  established  in  Fredericton,  and  trust  that  the  under- 
taking will  receive  due  attention  and  encouragement  from  the 
members  of  this  Society,  and  the  public  generally. 

Although  this  undertaking  may  be  viewed  as  a  small  matter,  still 
your  Committee  regard  it  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
entitled  to  consideration,  they  find  that  in  the  year  1848  Pot  and 
Pearl  Ashes  were  imported  into  the  Port  of  Saint  John  and  its  out 
Bays,  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  although 
vast  quantities  of  ashes  are  thrown  to  waste  in  the  country,  net 
even  being  applied  to  the  land  as  manure. 

With  respect  to  Paper  Factories,  as  well  as  other  Factories,, 
v.'hicii  your  Committee  are  obliged  to  pass  over  at  this  time,  they 
would  remark  that  they  have  taken  the  requisit  steps  to  procure 
information,  which  may  be  submitted  at  a  future  time. 

The  manufacture  of  u-oolcn  and  cotton  goods,  is  perhaps  as  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Province  as  that  of  any  other 
article,  lo  which  your  Committee  could  invite  attention.. 
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The  Province  is  annually  drained  of  many  thousands  of  pounds 
for  the  purchase  of  expensive  Broad  Cloths,  and  other  articles  of 
woolen  manufacture,  whereas  an  article  better  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  country  might  be  furnished  at  home  at  a  much  less  cost:  our 
country  is  unquestionably  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and 
consequently  the  production  of  wool,  of  an  excellent  quality,  vast 
quantities  of  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  away  from  the  country 
on  the  skins,  at  low  rates,  to  be  manufactured  in  other  countries, 
v/hile  we  have  not  only  been  importing  our  cloths  from  abroad,  but 
actually  receiving  back  the  skins  in  the  shape  of  morocco,  so- 
called,  and  other  Fancy  Boots,  Shoes  &c.,  paying  therefor  double 
the  amount  originally  received  for  the  skins  and  wool  together,  and 
our  population  leaving  the  country  for  want  of  employment. 

The  only  Woolen  Factory  at  present  in  operation  in  the  Pro- 
vince, where  every  part  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  cloth  from 
Ihe  wool  is  performed,  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Snow  in  Kings' 
County. 

Your  Committee  have  examined  samples  of  cloth  produced  at 
this  establishment,  and  consider  them  better  value,  at  the  prices 
charged  than  anything  they  have  seen  from  abroad,  not  only  as  a 
strong  article  for  ordinary  use,  but  also  samples  of  a  texture  suffi- 
ciently fine  for  the  wear  of  any  class  of^rsons  in  the  country,  or 
on  any  occasion. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  several  smaller 
Factories  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  where  the  process  is 
rattended  to,  except  the  spinning  and  v/eaving. 

You  Committee  learn  that  the  Messrs.  Snow,  are  enlarging  their 
*establishment,  and  introducing  steam  power,  in  order  to  be  able 
^to  meet  any  extent  of  demand  that  may  arise  for  their  productions. 
The  manufacture  of  Cotton  is  probably  calculated  to  furnish  em- 
iployment  to  as  large  &  number  of  persons  as  any  other  that  can  be 
.named,  especially  to  females  and  boys,  who  are  not  adapted  to 
work  of  a  more  laborious  character,  and  for  want  of  such  employ- 
ment at  home,  are  compelled  to  seek  it  broad,  or  remain  in  idleness. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  they  will  be  met  at  this  point  with 
'the  usual  objections,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  where 
llabour  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  its  value,  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  Britisii  Manufacturer,  who  procures  labour  at  so  re- 
duced a  rate,  nor  yet  with  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  where 
-not  only  the  raw  material  is  grown,  but  bread  stuffs,  &.c.  produced 
such  an  extent  among  themselves. 
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With  regard  to  the  first  objection  your  Committee  would  remarkj^ 
that  although  labour  is  much  lower  in  England  than  in  this  Pro- 
vince, still  in  some  other  respects  the  advantages  are  on  our  side, 
as  for  instance  the  extensive  water  privileges,  sites  for  erections, 
Sec,  which  can  be'procured  here  for  a  mere  trifle,  would  there  cost 
a  very  large  sum.  Again  in  addition  to  saving  the  entire  cost  of  im- 
porting the  manufactured  article  from  England  such  as  commissions, 
insurance,  freight,  &c.  The  raw  cotton  can  be  produced  here  at 
less  cost  than  in  England,  inasmuch  as  our  timber  ships  going  from 
England  to  a  southern  port  for  a  cotton  freight,  could  bring  a  cargo 
to  Saint  John  with  one-third  the  length  of  voyage  that  would  be 
required  to  go  to  England,  and  would  then  be  here  to  take  a  cargo 
of  lumber  to  Great  Britain,  instead  of  having  to  recross  the  Atlantic 
in  ballast,  as  they  frequently  do  to  procure  such  cargo. 

But  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  this  objection  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
have  been  able  to  compete  snccessfully  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  true  that  the  markets  of  the  United  States  were  secured  to  her 
own  manufactures  by  high  protecive  duties,  which  no  doubt  tended 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  and  extension  of  factory  operations  in 
that  country,  but  it  appears  by  statistical  information  published 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  easily  as  the  year  183-1 
when  cotton  factories  had  been  but  recently  established  in  the 
latter  country,  that  in  all  the  coarser  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics 
the  American  manufacturer  was  competing  with  the  British  in  3. 
large  number  of  Fo.'-eign  Markets,  such  as  China,  Bengal,  Chilli, 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places,  and  in  several  of 
those  places  the  use  of  the  British  article  was  entirely  superceded 
by  the  American,  and  such  is  now  the  ease,  to  a  consideracle  ex- 
tent, in  reference  to  New  Brunswick,  for  since  the  duties  here  on 
British  and  Foreign  Goods  were  equalized,  under  the  non-differ- 
ential instructions  from  the  Home  Government,  a  large  portion  of 
the  cotton  goods  used  in  this  Province,  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  States,  instead  of  from  Great  Britain  as  before,  and  is 
constantly  increasing. 

In  reference  to  the  second  objection  your  Committee  have  to 
remak  that  although  cotton  is  grown,  and  breadstuffs  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
are  principally  produced  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
While  the  Factory  operations  under  consideration  were  for  a  long 
time  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  North-eastern  States,  and 
are  still  so  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  which  the  transfer  of  either 
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ttiiion  or  bread-stuffs  from  the  South  or  Weat  is  equally  as  expen- 
sive OS  to  New  Brunswick;  indeed  freights  can  frequently  be  pro- 
cured from  Southern  portSj  or  even  from  New  York,  for  Saint 
John,  at  lower  rates  than  for  Boston  or  any  other  port  in  the  East- 
ern States,  from  the  fact  that  British  vessels  sailing  to  a  Southern 
port  for  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  Great  Britain,  and  failing  to  procure 
it,  as  often  happens,  are  obliged  to  come  to  Saint  John  in  ballast, 
and  take  a  timber  freight  to  England,  as  by  the  existing  Naviga- 
tion Laws  of  the  United  States,  British  vessels  cannot  take  a 
cargo  from  one  port  to  another  in  that  country. 

Again  wages  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  Pro* 
vince,  as  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  so  many  persons 
leaving  our  country  for  the  United  States,  where  they  find  ready 
employment,  especially  that  of  some  fifty  of  our  young  women 
taken  away  at  a  time  to  labour  in  the  Cotton  Factories  of  that 
country,  and  your  Committee  are  informed  that  the  proprietors  of 
these  establishments  are  still  looking  to  this  Province  for  a  further 
supply  of  labour,  that  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  to  pro- 
cure from  New  Brunswick  some  250  or  300  females  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  season  for  that  purpose. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  your  Committee  would  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Societ}',  and  the  public  generally,  whether  the  time  has 
not  now  come  for  the  establishment  of  Cotton  Factories  among  us. 
Whether  the  interests  of  the  country  do  not  call  for  the  erection  of 
such  establishments,  to  an  extent  at  least  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  courser  descriptions  of  Cottons  required  for  home  use. 

Another  objection  urged  against  undertaking  such  Factories  is, 
that  we  have  no  capital  in  the  country  for  such  purposes.  In 
reply,  your  Committee  would  say,  that  the  same  capital  that  would 
build  a  ship,  or  erect  two  or  three  saw  mills,  would  establish  a 
Cotton  Factory,  upon  a  small  scale,  still  the  former  have  been  en- 
gaged in  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  the  latter  totally  neglected. 

Had  the  Legislature,  some  years  ago,  offered  a  reasonable 
amount  of  bounty  for  the  first  Cotton  Factory  that  should  be  put 
in  operation,  with  some  given  amount  of  capabilities,  and  thereby 
drawn  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the  subject.  Your  Committee 
have  no  doubt  but  ere  this,  such  Factories  would  have  been  in  ac- 
tive operation,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  in  this  Province,  afford- 
ing employment  to  the  young  women  of  our  country,  and  others  at 
home,  instead  of  being  forced  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  a  Foreign  land, 
exposed  among  strangers,  far  from  their  friends  and  homes,  in  ma- 
nufacturing articles  for  our  ovrn  consumption, 
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Manufacturers  in  the  North-eastern  States  have  no  advantage 
over  this  Province  in  the  prices  of  food,  as  they  are  as  dependent 
on  imported  bread-stuffs  as  we  have  been,  and  more  so  than  we 
need  be  with  such  an  improved  system  of  Agriculture  as  it  is  hoped 
will  ere  long  be  adopted  generally  in  this  Province,  even  at  the 
present  time  the  expense  of  living  is  by  no  means  lees,  in  those 
States  than  with  us. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  our  Farmers  cannot  supply  the  present 
population  of  the  country  with  food,  hence  should  the  population, 
be  increased  by  manufacturing  operations,  the  importation  of  food 
must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  to  this  your  Committee 
reply,  that  nothing  will  so  effectually  encourage  the  Farmer  to  ex- 
tend his  operations  as  a  steady  cash  market  at  home  for  his  surplus 
productions,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  larger  manufacturing 
population,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  lumber  business  has  here- 
tofore furnished  a  considerable  market  for  certain  articles  of  farm 
produce,  but  as  that  branch  of  business  has  been  extremely  fluctu- 
ating,and  frequently  ruinous, it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  unsafe  source 
for  the  agriculturist,  or  any  other  class  of  persons  to  depend  on. 

Should  we  even  be  obliged  to  import  from  abroad  a  portion  of 
our  wheat  flour,  it  is  but  one  item  among  the  many  articles  of  food 
required,  and  which  may  be  produced  to  advantage  in  the  Province, 
to  any  extent  that  the  demand  may  call  for. 

Your  Committee  have  frequently  heard  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Maine  spoken  of,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  would  submit  for  consideration,  whether  the  contrast  is  not 
attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  among  us  of  Manufac- 
turing operations,  so  extensively  prosecuted,  io  the  adjoining  State, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  that  S^'^'' 
will  not  at  all  compare  \vith  those  of  our  Province, 

cs  in  the 

The  following  statistical  account  of  the  Manufac<'^*^^  t  those 

State  of  Maine  is  given  for  1840,  and  it  may  be  su"' 

operations  have  greatly  increased  since  that  ]>^  ' 
rp,        ,       f.  ,  ,  r   *.^03  in  the  farmers,  or 

Ihe  value  ot  home  made,  or  raanutact-^ 
*u      u  on-v     rr.u      were  2i  Woolen  Manulac- 

other  houses  was  <g^94,397,    Ther-  ,        ,  ^ 

*    •  ,    •      ro-^  aducinc^  goods  to  ihe  value  ot 

tones  employing  532  persons,  p'-'""^"'^  b"" 

$412,33G,  and  employing  a  --P^^'^^  «^  ^,316,105. 

Cotton  Manufactori^.  with  29,730  sphidles,  employing  1,414 

persons,  producing  ^-ods  to  the  value  of  ^j^/^^^^^A  with  a  capital 

of  1,39^^,000  div'^^is.    16  Furnaces,  producing  G, 122  tons  of  cast 

iron.'  and  op-  f'orge  for  bar  iron,  employing  48  person?^',  and  a  capital 
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15  persons  employed  in  producing  50,000  bushels  of  salt,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000. 

280  persons  produced  granite  to  the  value  of  $98,720 

6  Paper  Factories,  employed  89  persons,  producing  to  the  value 
of  $84,000,  with  a  capital  of  $20,600. 

37  persons  manufactured  Tobacco  to  the  value  of  $18,150,  with 
a  capital  of  $6,050. 

Hats  and  Caps  were  made  to  the  value  of  $74,174,  and  straw 
Bonnets  to  the  value  of  $8,807,  together  employing  212  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $28,050. 

S95  Tanneries  employed  754  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $571,993. 

530  other  Manufactories,  such  as  saddleries,  &c.,  producing  ar- 
icles  to  the  value  of  $433,846  and  employing  a  capital  of  $191,717. 

21  Potteries  employed  31  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the 
value  $20,850  with  a  capital  of  $11,353. 

864  persons  manufactured  Brick  and  Lime  to  the  value  $261,- 
586,  with  a  capital  of  $300,822. 

339  persons  producing  Machinery  to  the  value  of  $69,752. 

119  persons  produced  Hardware  to  the  value  of  $65,555. 

4  Rope  Walks  employing  34  persons,  producing  cordage  to  the 
value  of  $32,660,  with  a  capital  of  $33,000, 

779  persons  produced  Waggons  and  Carriages  to  the  value  of 
$174,310,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $75,012. 

Flour,  Saw  and  other  Mills  employed  3,630  persons  producing 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $3,161,590,  with  a  capital  of  $2,.- 
900.592. 

Ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $1,844,902. 
Furniture  was  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $204,875,  em- 
nloying  1,453  persons  and  a  capital  of  $668,558. 

Brick  and  1,674  wooden  buildings  were  erected,  employing 
^.48-^  i^ysons,  and  cost  $733,067. 

34  Prinu.  ^  Offices,  14  Binderies,  3  Daily,  2  semi-weekly  and  30 
weekly  Newsp.^^^^^  ^  Periodicals,  employing  together  197 
persons  and  a  capu.  ^fg(3S,200. 

The  whole  amount  ot  ^^^.^^i  employed  in  the  State,  was  by  ofH- 
cial  returns,  estimated  at  $^,^^4  ^24 

Such  were  the  manufacturing  .derations  of  the  State  of  Maine 
ten  years  ago.    And  your  Committee  no  good  reason  whj 

the  prmcipal  part  of  the  manufacturers  Numerated  in  the  fore- 
going statement  may  not  be  produced  to  adv^rjtan-e  in  this  Pro- 
vince, as  far,  at  least,  as  respects  our  own  consumption. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  would  remark  that  th^y  intended 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  certain  descriptions  of  FaaoriesV 
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Such  is  a  Cotton  Factory.  Paper  Mill  &c.  The  number  of  per- 
sons such  establishments  would  give  employment  to,  annual  cost 
of  conducting  tliem,  with  the  probable  extent  of  demand  for  the  ar- 
ticles produced  for  home  use,  profits  that  would  arise  from  the 
operations  &c,,  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of  sta- 
tistical accounts  from  other  places — which  the  Committee  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  in  time  for  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  SMITH, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Fredericton,  April  3rd,j  1850o 


To  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture^ 
Ho?ne  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  tlirougliout  the  Province. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  in  January  last  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  throughout  the 
Province,  "  to  enquire  and  Report  to  the  Society  on  the  best 
modes  of  imparting  information  to  the  farming  and  working  classes 
in  this  Province,  and  the  most  efficient  way  of  disseminating  Agri- 
cultural and  other  useful  information  among  such  classes,"  has  the 
honor  to  Report. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject thus  submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  feeling  the  utmost  anx- 
iety to  afford  the  best  practical  solution  to  the  question  proposed,  the 
Committee  have  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  such  information  as 
might  enable  them  to  offer  to  this  Society,  and  through  it  to  the  whole 
Province,  the  most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  available  in- 
formation, for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  in  question,  but  they  have 
encountered  numberless  and  in  many  cases  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  the  prosecution  of  their  task — -difficulties  such  as  must  ever 
attend  the  steps  of  Pioneers  in  an  unknown  and  unexplored  track,  and 
which  they  mention  here  merely  as  some  apology  for  the  imperfect 
manner  in  v/liich  they  have  executed  the  duty  entrusted  to  them. 

In  a  new  country  and  v/ith  a  thinly  scattered  population,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  employ  any  of  those  means,  or  to  utilize  any  of 
those  resources,  which  are  so  advantageously  applied  in  Europe  to 
the  dissemination  of  information  among  all  classes.  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes, Book  Clubs  and  Reading  Societies,  which  are  so  useful  in 
large  towns  and  in  populous  neighbourhoods,  would  do  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  hundreds  or  thousands  in  this  Province,  who,  residing  in 
remote  localities,  would  find  it  impossible  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  and  since  it  is  evident  that  no  plan  which  has  hitherto 
been  tried  can  effect  the  good  required,  the  Committee  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  sketch  out  some  new  method  which  may  enable  the 
farmer  and  the  working  man  to  obtain  the  knowledge  most  useful  to 
him,  and  to  spend  the  long  evenings  of  a  dreary  winter  in  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  manner. 

And  first  as  to  the  nature  of  the  information  to  he  imparted. 

It  is  ilie  apparently  well  founded  opinion  of  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge,  that  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  possesses  a 
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great  deal  of  excellent  land  which  is  aomev/hat  indifferently  ctiftivate(fv 
and  the  readiest  and  best  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  of  attracting  respectable  and  intelligent  Immigrants 
from  the  Old  Countries,  would  be  to  improve  the  present  defective 
system  of  cultivation  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil  in  such 
a  manner,  as  would  afford  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  abundant 
fretihty  under  skilful  m.anagement,  and  thus  convince  even  the  most 
sceptical,  that  neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  arc  the  real  obstacles  to 
the  Farmer's  success  but  that  his  want  of  information  as  to  the  best 
method  of  encountering  the  one  and  of  tilling  the  other  must  be  so 
regarded. 

Sound  practical  plain  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with; 
Agriculture  is  therefore  the  chief  object  to  be  attained,  and  in  order 
to  effect  this  the  Committee  recommend  the  preparation  of  a  manual 
to  be  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  which,  published  in  a  cheap 
form  should  embrace  as  succinctly  and  as  intelligibly  as  possible  the 
best  and  soundest  instruction  on  such  points  as  the  following : — 

The  nature  and  qualities  of  different  soils. 

The  proper  rotation  of  Crops. 

The  collection  and  preparation  of  Manures. 

The  draining  of  Land. 

The  breeding,  management,  feeding,  &c.,  of  Cattle, 
The  best  method  of  keeping  farm  accounts. 
The  m.anufacture  of  Dairy  produce. 

And  generally  on  all  subjects  connected  with,  or  appertaining  to,, 
the  skilful  management  of  a  Farm,  to  which  should  be  added  so  much 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  as  would  teach  the  Farmer  in  what  way 
and  in  what  respect  different  crops  exhaust  the  soil,  and  in  what  way, 
and  in  what  respect  different  manures  renev/  its  fertility. 

This  manual  or  Book  of  the  Farm,  should  then  be  placed  in  the; 
hands  of  every  Parish  School  Teacher  throughout  the  Province  and 
the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  the  Government  to 
make  it  a  "  Text  Book"  for  the  use  of  those  Schools. 

This  would  secure  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  to  the 
rising  generation  and  in  order  to  render  it  available  to  the  Farmers 
and  working  men,  some  intelligent  Teacher  should  be  selected  in 
each  locality  to  whom  could  be  entrusted  the  task  of  delivering  short 
but  comprehensive  Lectures  throughout  the  winter,  and  who  should 
previously  have  received  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  instruction  from  a 
competent  person  employed  by  the  Society  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
would  leach  him  how  to  perform  such  simple  experiments  as  would 
best  illustrate  the  subject^  and  for  the  poilbrmance  of  whicli  it  would 
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"be  desirable  io  fiiriiiisli  at  nmall  expf-nse,  the  nofcirul  apparatus  to 
each  Teacher  so  selected. 

These  Teachers  would,  as  correspondmg  members,  be  required  to 
furnish  semi-annual  Reports  to  the  Society  of  the  results  of  their  ex- 
ertions, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  importance  of  the  position 
they  would  thus  acquire  would  sufTiciently  remunerate  them  for  their 
extra  labour  until  the  Society  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  some 
additional  recompence. 

A  similar  course  could  easily  be  adopted  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation on  various  other  subjects,  such  as  History  or  Geography  for 
each  of  which  a  course  of  familiar  Lectures  might  be  prepared,  to 
be  delivered  in  like  manner  by  the  Teachers,  who  would  amenable  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  as  possible  and  thus  form  a 
>reading  society  which  would  immediately  prove  most  beneficial  to  all 
its  members,  and  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  future  establishment  of  a 
district  society  or  Farmer's  Club,  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  sup- 
ply with  a  small  Library  of  Books  on  Agricultural  subjects,  and  in 
which  all  matters  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  min;ht  be 
freely  discussed.  The  circulation  of  some  of  the  cheap  American 
Periodicals  on  Farming,  such  for  instance  as  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
would  also  prove  of  very  great  service,  but  better  than  all  would  be 
the  publication  by  the  Society  of  a  Farmer's  Journal  which  should 
contain  an  account  of  the  management  and  cultivation  of  every  des- 
cription of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  w4th  ample  details  of  ex- 
periments for  improving  the  soil,  of  new  systems  of  tillage,  of  plans 
adopted  for  the  better  breeding  and  fattening  of  Cattle  and  in  short  of 
all  matters  interesting  to  the  Agriculturtst.  Such  a  Journal  as  this 
would  supply  the  Farmer  with  a  faithful  account  of  the  labours  of 
•others,  and  of  the  results  of  those  labours,  and  serve  as  an  unerring 
guide  for  the  direction  of  his  own  efforts  to  cultivate  his  land  and  to 
manage  his  Farm  to  the  best  advantage. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  are  the  only  plans  that  can 
at  present  be  adopted  for  disseminating  Agricultural  and  other  useful 
information  among  the  farming  and  working  classes  in  the  Province. 
They  offer  these  suggestions  as  the  best  that  have  occurred  to  them, 
and  in  the  hope,  that  if  not  immediately  available,  they  may  at  all 
events  serve  as  hints  to  others  better  acquainted  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  with  Agricultural  affairs,  and  thus  obtain  for  the  Society 
iheir  assistance  and  co-operation. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  establishment  of  a  self-supporting  Agricultural 
vSchool  and  Mode]  Farm — not  as  recommending  its  immediate  adop- 
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lioiij  but  as  a  povvxnfui  means  at  some  future  time  and  under  judicious-i 
management  of  supplying  the  Province  with  a  constant  succession  of 
skilful  and  intelligent  Farmers  and  of  raising  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  that  station  which  the  importance  of  their  avocations  and  the 
real  dignity  of  labour  entitle  them  to  filL 

All  of  v/hich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

M.  d'AVRAY,  Chairman, 


Note. — The  following  minutes  were  accidentally  omitted,  previous 
to  the  setting  of  the  Reports  : — 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  SOCIETY, 
For  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture^  Home  Manifac- 
tures  and  Commerce^  throughout  the  Province. 

Pursuant  to  notice  a  meeting  of  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce throughout  the  Province  was  held  at  the  County  Court  House 
on  the  23rd  March,  1850. 

The  President,  Professor  Robb  took  the  Chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  James  S.  Beek,  Mr.  John  A.  Beckwith  acted 
as  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  Society  stated  that  the  m.eeting  was  called 
under  the  6th  rule  of  the  Society  which  provided  that  a  general 
meeting  should  be  held  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
one  of  the  special  comm-ittees  nominated  at  the  general  meeting  in 
January,  was,  he  believed  prepared  to  report. 

David  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  report  at 
this  meeting  on  the  best  cash  markets  for  Beef  and  Pork,  and  also  the 
most  practical  and  effective  modes  for  putting  up  the  same  fit  to 
command  such  markets,  and  if  necessary  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
draft  of  a  Bill  to  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  read  a  most  able 
and  lucid  report  on  the  subject  and  exhibited  the  Draft  of  a  Bill, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  accordance  therewith, 
wherefore  it  was  ordered,  that  the  said  report  be  accepted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  in 
able  and  appropriate  speeches  from  the  movers  and  in  some  instances, 
Ijy  the  seconders,  and  were  all  passed  unanimously. 

By  James  Brown,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Weldon, 

1st.  Renal i-cd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  the  business 
of  Agi.iculturc  in  New  Brunswick  runk^i  first  in  the  sculo  of  import- 
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ance,  that  Upon  its  resources  and  improvements,  tlio  merchant,  the 
tmechanic,  the  manufacturer  and  all  other  members  of  society  are 
materially  dependent  for  subsistence  and  wealtlii 

2nd.  By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  encouraging 
and  extending  the  manufacturing  interests  in  every  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  will  materially  tend  to  introduce  and  accumulate  capi- 
tal in  the  Province,  will  encourage  and  draw  to  our  siiores  and  re- 
tain many  classes  of  useful  labourers,  will  afford  additional  mar- 
kets, and  otherwise  benent  our  farmers;  and  largely  contribute  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  raise  the  ^character  of  New  Brunswick, 

3rd.  By  David  S.  Kerr,  Esq.  seconded  by  Mr,  Editor  Hill. 

Resolved,  That  as  it  is  highly  desirable,  to  encourage  and  im- 
t)rove  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  Province,  by  basing  them 
upon  a  more  sure  and  prosperous  footing  than  now  exists,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Society,  that  the  advancing  of  Agriculture  and  ma- 
nufacturers in  New  Branswick,  and  thereby  introducing  additional 
capital  and  producing  additional  commodities  of  a  permanent  and 
profitable  description  available  to  our  merchants  for  the  supply  of 
the  different  markets,  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  end. 

4th,  By  the  Hon.  Harris  Hatch,  seconded  by  C.  L.  Hatheway, 
Esquire. 

Resolved,  That  the  resources  and  productions  of  this  Province 
'have  been  liitherto  much  neglected,  and  all  classes  should  unite  in 
:a  vigorous  efTort  to  make  those  resources  and  productions  more 
available  and  profitable. 

5th,  By  'the  Hon.  Edwin  Botsford,  seconded  by  D.  S.  Kerr, 
Esquire, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  is  highly  gratified  with  Professor 
Johnston's  account  of  the  Agricultural  capabilities  of  this  Province, 
and  its  resources  generally,  and  is  cheered  with  the  prospect  that 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  will  unite  their  efforts  to  make  those 
capabilities  and  resources  available. 

6th.  By  Andrew  Barbaric  Esq.,  seconded  by  James  Taylor  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  rejoices  in  the  cheering  results  of 
superiority  in  the  capabilities  of  Nev/  Brunswick,  displayed  in  the 
Lecture  of  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  comparison  of  the  general 
average  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  pro- 
duced in  New  Brunswick,  with  the  like  average  of  similar  articles, 
yielded  in  the  Canadas  and  the  most  productive  portion  of  the 
United  States. 
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"ith.  By  Mr.  J,  A.  Beckwith,  seconded  by  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq. 

Resohedy  That  whilst  it  appears  by  Professor  Johnston's  report 
that  this  Province  on  an  average  possesses  capabilities  equal  and 
even  superior  to  the  Canadas  or  the  States,  for  producing  food, 
viz  :  Barley,  Oats,  Rye  and  Potatoes,  the  price  of  the  most  of 
those  articles  available  for  the  farmer  in  the  New  Brunswick  Mar- 
ket, is  on  an  average  double  the  price  in  similar  Home  markets  in 
the  Canadas,  or  the  United  States. 

8th.  By  Robert  Chestnut,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Watts,  Sr. 

Resolved. f  That  this  Society  receives  with  gladness,  the  views  of 
Professor  Johnston  expressed  by  him  at  the  St.^  John  Institute 
whilst  dealing  with  the  objection  of  our  winters,  that  after  the  best 
examination  and  comparison  he  could  make  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  this  Province,  so  differ- 
ent from  those  in  prosperous  countries,  especially  the  Canadas  and 
North  Eastern  States,  as  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Farmer  in  comparison  with  those  in  such  other  countries. 

9th,  By  James  Brown  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Editor  Hogg. 

Risolved,  That  Oats  and  Barley  which  can  be  produced  in  New 
Brunswick,  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  are  calculated  to  be  great  staple  commodities  for  food  and 
profit  in  the  Province,  and  that  the  increased  production  of  Oats 
and  Barley,  the  extensive  erection  of  Oat  and  Barley  Mills,  and 
the  more  extensive  and  general  use  of  Oat  and  Barley  meal  for 
family,  and  other  uses,  should  receive  every  possible  encourage- 
ment from  the  people  of  this  Province. 

10th.  By  James  Taylor  Esq.,  seconded  by  H.  J.  Hansard,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  would  be 
greatly  promoted  and  the  utility  of  this  Society  much  enhanced,  by 
the  holding  of  an  annual  Show  and  Fair  in  some  suitable  and  conve- 
nient place  in  this  Province  not  of  exhibition  merely,  but  for  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  every  description  of  the  productions  of  this 
country. 

JOHN  A  BECKWITPI, 

Acting  Secretary, 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  SOCIETY, 

For  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture^  Home  Manufac- 
tures and  Commerce,  throughout  ike  Province. 


This  Society  held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd.  instant  and  was  principally 
occupied  in  hearing  the  Reports  of  the  Special  Committees  appoint- 
ed on  the  31st  January  last.  The  Reports  on  the  best  mode  of  ac 
cumulating,  preserving,  and  applying  the  different  kinds  of  manures 
— on  the  raising  of  turnips,  mangold  wurtzel,  carrots  and  parsnips, 
^ — on  the  differnt  kinds  of  seeds  for  general  use, — on  the  best  modes 
of  fattening  cattle  and  hogs — on  household,  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  the  kind  of  factories  which  might  be  undertaken  in  New 
Brunswick  with  success  and  on  the  best  modes  of  imparting  and 
disseminating  agricultural  and  other  information  to  the  farming  and 
working  classes  of  the  Province  were  all  received  and  adopted  by 
the  Society.  Those  Reports,  which  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
ability  and  industry  of  their  authors,  and  are  calculated  to  be  of 
immense  service  to  the  interests  of  this  Province,  the  Society  re- 
solved to  publish  without  delay,  together,  with  the  one  previously 
delivered  on  the  best  Cash  markets  for  beef  and  pork,  and  the  best 
modes  of  making  the  same  marketable — in  a  1000  Copies  for  dis- 
tribution to  County  Agricultural  Societies  and  otherwise.  The 
following  Committees  were  then  appointed. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

ist.  Resolved.,  That  the  Vice  President  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Vice  President  of  Sunbury  be  a  special  committee,  to  enquire  and 
report  to  this  Society  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  July  next  on  the 
utility  of  raising  flax  in  diffrerent  parts  of  this  Province  not  only 
for  the  use  of  domestic  manufactures  but  also  for  the  production 
of  linseed  and  the  making  of  oil  cake  to  aid  in  fattening  cattle 
for  market. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  J.  A.  Beckwith  and  William  Greave  be  a 
special  committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  at  its  quar- 
terly meeting  in  July  next  on  the  best  modes  of  improving  the  breed 
of  cattle  throughout  the  Province. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  William  Greave  be  a  special  Committee  to 
enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July 
next  on  the  best  modes  of  improving  the  breeds  of  hogs  of  this 
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Province,  and  the  most  profitable  descriptions  that  can  he  selected 
to  make  pork  for  home  use  and  exportation. 

4th,  Resolved,  That  William  Greave  and  John  T,  Smith  be  a 
special  committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  July  nextj  on  sheep  husbandry,  and  the  des- 
cription of  sheep  best  adapted  to  this  country  especially  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  of  Sunbury  be  a  special 
committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  July  next  on  the  best  modes  of  facilitating  emigration 
in  this  Province. 

Gth.  Resolved,  That  J.  A.  Beckwith,  Henry  Fisher  and  James 
S.  Beek,  Esqrs.  be  a  special  committee  to  enquire  and  report  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  July  next  whether  an  Agricultural  periodical  or 
journal  can  be  got  up  in  this  Province  and  carried  on  with  success. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  John  T.  Smith,  Samuel  W.  Babit,  James 
Johnston,  and  James  S.  Beek,  Esqrs.,  be  a  special  committee  to 
enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July 
next,  and  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  cotton 
manufactory  in  York,  Westmorland,  or  any  other  County  or 
Counties  of  this  Province,  together  with  the  most  appropriate  di~ 
tensions,  the  number  of  spindles  and  the  amount  of  capital  requir- 
ed for  such  erection,  as  also  the  number  of  laborers — the  amount 
of  their  wages  and  the  additional  capital  required  per  annum  for 
the  efficient  carrying  on  of  such  factory,  also  the  amount  of  the 
manufactured  articles  produced  per  annum  and  the  available  mar- 
kets at  home  and  elsewhere  therefor,  and  the  probable  losses  and 
profits  of  such  factory. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  James  Hogg  be  a  special  committee  to  en- 
quire and  report  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July  next,  on  the  erec- 
tion of  a  paper  factory,  with  plans,  estimates,  prices,  and  returns  as 
above. 

9th.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Robb,  the  President,  Robert  Chestnut, 
Vice  President  for  York,  residing  in  Fredericton,  David  S.  Kerr, 
John  A.  Beckwith,  and  James  Taylor,  Esqrs.  of  York  County  be 
a  special  committee,  and  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to 
enquire  and  report  to  this  Society,  at  its  quarterly  meeting,  in 
October  next,  on 

1st.  What  Oat,  Barley,  and  Flour  Mills,  respectively,  there  are 
now  in  the  County  of  York,  and  what  additional  Mills  of  either  sort 
are  required,  or  may  be  set  up  and  encouraged  in  such  County 
with  advantage,  together  with  suitable  and  convenient  sites  therefor. 
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'2nd,  What  Household  and  Domestic  Manufactures  are  now 
priacipally  attended  to  in  the  County,  (such  as  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving  of  Cotton,  Flax,  and  Wool,  for  wearing  apparel, 
bedding,  toweling,  table  linen,  he,  soap,  candles,  butter,  cheese, 
carpeting,  straw  hats,  straw  bonnets,  knitting,  needle  work,  &.c, 
&e,,  and  the  probable  amounts  thereof,  respectively,  and  how  the 
descriptions  thereof,  may  be  best  encouraged,  increased,  and  made 
profitable  in  such  County. 

3rd.  W^hat  Manufactories  respectively,  there  are  now  in  opera- 
lion  in  the  country,  and  what  additional  manufactories,  (such  as 

1st.  Woolen  Manufactories,  for  all  descriptions  of  Woolens  re- 
quired for  Home  use. 

2nd.  Cotton  Manufactories,  for  the  same,  and  exportation, 

3rd,  Iron  Furnaces,  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  its  various 
conditions,  Castings,  Stoves,  &c. 

4th  Salt  Manufactories. 

i5th.  Paper  Manufactories,  for  making  wrapping,  writing,  sheath- 
ing. Printing  Paper,  &c.,  and  Paper  Hangings. 
6th.  Hat,  Cap  and  Bonnet  Manufactories. 
7th.  Soap  and  Candle  Manufactories. 
8th.  Tanneries. 

9th.  Leather  Manufactories,  for  Boots,  Shoes,  Harness,  Saddles, 
Whips,  Trunks,  &c.  &c. 

10th.  Potteries  of  all  sorts  for  Home  use. 
11th.  Brick  and  Lime  Kilns. 

12th.  Hardware  and  Cutlery,  Manufactories  for  all  kinds  of  iron 
vessels,  implements  and  edged  tools. 

13th.  Rope  Manufactories  or  Rope  Walks. 

34th.  Manufactories  for  Waggons,  Carriages  and  other  vehicles. 

15th.  Manufactories  for  Wooden  Wares,  including  Household 
Furniture,  &c. 

16th.  Manufactories  for  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
17th.  Stone  Manufactories  for  Grind  Stones,  Grave  Stones, 
Building  Stones,  &c. 

18th.  Fulling  Mills  for  dressing  Homespun  and  other  Cloth. 
19th.  Nail  Factories. 

29th.  Cooper  Manufactories  for  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  Pails, 
Tubs,  Tierces,  Barrels,  half  Barrels,  Firkins  and  other  Casks, 
and  especially  those  fit  for  the  exportation  of  Beef  and  Pork. 

21st.  Potash.)  May  be  set  up  in  such  County  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  and  the  kind  of  encouragement  they  should 
respectively  have 
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4t]i.  Any  other  information  from  County  Agricultural  Societies 
or  otherwise,  calculated  to  advance  tlie  interests  of  the  Province, 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Manufacture  and  Commerce,  v.'hich  such 
Committee  may  consider  it  important  to  communicate. 

CHARLOTTE. 

IGth.  Resolved^  That  the  Honorable  Harris  Hatch,  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  Charlottee,  Joseph  Walton,  David 
Moat,  John  Mann,  and  Samuel  McFarlane,  Esquires,  of  Charlotte 
County,  and  John  A.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  of  York  County,  be  a  special 
committe,  with  power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above 
mentioned  in  relation  to  the  County  of  Charlotte. 

GLOUCESTER. 

IKh,  Resolved^  That  Francis  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Vice  President 
of  Gloucester,  Joseph  Read,  John  Woolner,  Henry  W.  Baldwin, 
and  Samuel  L.  Bishop,  Esqrs.,  of  Bathurst,  and  David  S.  Kerr, 
Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  committee,  with  power  as  afore- 
said to  enquire  and  report  as  above  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
County  of  Gloucester. 

KINGS. 

12th.  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Scovil,  Allayne  C. 
Evanson,  Esq.,  Doctor  Earle,  and  Captain  Otty,  of  King's  County, 
and  Henry  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  committee, 
with  power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above  mentioned 
in  relation  to  the  County  of  King's, 

SATNT  JOHN. 

13th.  Resolved,  That  Robert  D.  Wilmot,  R.  Jardine,  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  Saint  John,  Hon.  John  R.  Partelow,  Isaac  Woodward, 
and  B.  Ansley,  Esqrs.  of  Saint  John  County,  and  Robert  Chest- 
nut, Esq.  Vice  President  of  York,  residing  at  Fredericton,  be  a 
special  committee,  with  power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report 
as  above  mentioned  in  reference  te  the  County  of  Saint  John. 
RESTIGOUCHE. 

14th,  Resolved,  That  Andrew  Barberie,  D.  Stewart,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Restigouche  Adam  Ferguson,  Doctor  D.  R.  Carter,  James 
S.  Morse,  and  John  Duncan,  Esquires,  of  Restigouche,  and  James 
S.  Beek,  Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  committee,  with  power 
as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above  described  in  reference 
to  the  County  of  Restigouche. 

WESTMORLAND. 
15th.  Resolved,  ,  That  the  Hon.,  the  Vice  President  of  West- 
morland, the  Hon,  Amos  E.  Botsford,  John^Robb,  Joseph  Avard, 


a'nd  Albert  J.  Smith,  Esquires,  of  Weslmorlaiid  County,  and  D. 
S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  commiitee,  and  with 
power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above  described  in  re- 
lation to  the  County  of  Westmorland. 

SUNBURY. 

I6th.  Resolved,  That  Geo.  Hay  ward,  Thomas  O.  Miles,  Calvin 
L.  Hatheway,  Vice  President  for  Sua'oury,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Sterling,  of  Sunbury,  County,  and  John  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Fred- 
ericton, be  a  special  committee  and  with  power  as  aforesaid  to  en- 
quire and  report  as  above  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  County 
of  Sunbury. 

QUEENS, 

17th,  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scovil,  Wm.  Foshay,  Vice 
President  of  Queen's,  Thomas  Gilbert,  John  Earl,  Thomas  J. 
Hevvlet,  George  W.  Hobin,  Ebenezer  L.  Burpe,  and  D.  Palmer, 
Esquires,  of  Queen's  and  Henry  Fisher  Esquire,  of  Fredericton, 
be  a  special  committee,  and  with  powers  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and 
report  as  above-mentioned  in  reference  to  the  County  of  Queen's. 

NORTHUiMBERLAND. 
18th.  Resolved.  That  George  Kerr,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for 
Northumberland,  John  Wright,  James  Caie,  Hon.  Joseph  Cunard, 
John  A,  Street,  Edward  Williston,  Allen  A.  Davidson,  John  Porter, 
WiUiam  Carman,  Alexander  M'Laggan,  and  Roderick  M'Leod, 
Esq.,  of  Northumberland,  and  David  S.Kerr,  Esq,  of  Fredericton, 
be  a  special  Committee  and  with  power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and 
report  as  above  mentioned  in  respect  to  the  County  of  Northum- 
berland. 

KENT. 

19th.  Resolved,  That  David  Wark,  James  Long,  John  D.  Ford, 
Francis  McPhelan.  William  S.  Caie,  and  James  A.  James,  Esqrs. 
of  Kent,  and  David  S.  Ker,  Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  com- 
mittee and  with  powers  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above 
mentioned  in  relation  to  the  County  of  Kent. 

CARLETON. 

20th.  Risolved,  That  Robert  A.  Hay,  James  R.  Tupper,  Edwin 
Jacob,  Joseph  Rydeout,  James  Jones,  Hugh  Davis,  Nelson  Baker, 
James  A.  Phillips,  William  T.  Baird,  Esqrs.  of  Carleton  County, 
and  John  A..  Beckwith  Esq,,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  com- 
mittee and  with  power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above 
set  forth  in  reference  to  the  County  of  Carleton. 
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ALBERT. 

51st.  Resolved,  That  William  H.  Steves,  John  N.  Chapmsn, 
Elisha  Peck,  John  Wallace,  Isaac  Turner,  George  Cahoun,  Thos. 

B.  JNIoore,  Esqrs.,  of  Albert,  and  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Frederic- 
ton,  be  a  special  committee  and  with  power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire 
and  report  as  above  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  County  of  Albert. 

VICTORIA. 

22nd.  Resolved,  That  Benjamin  Beveridge,  George  H,  Giber- 
son,  Leonard  R.  Coombs,  A,  W.  Raymond,  Francis  Tibbits,  P, 

C.  Amireaux,  William  M.  M'Lauchlan,  Esqrs,,  of  Victoria,  and  J, 
S.  Beek,  Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  be  a  special  committee,  and  with 
power  as  aforesaid  to  enquire  and  report  as  above  described  in 
relation  to  the  County  of  Victoria. 

JAMES  S.  BEEK,  Secretary. 


OMISSION. 

Page  13,  in  the  list  of  Vice  Presideiits,  Northumberland— George 
Kerr,  Esquire. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SOCIETl^, 

For  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture^  Home  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce^  ihroiigJwiU  the  Frovince. 

SIR,  EDMUND  W.  HEAD,  BART.,  PATRON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  at  the  Coianty  Court  House 
on  Wednesday  the  8th  January,  continued  by  the  Meeting;  of  Now 
Year's  day,  was  held  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  President 
took  the' chair,  and  pursuant  to  notic©  given  at  the  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober last,  nioved  an  alteration  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  reducing  the  additional  number  of  the  EfXecutive  Committee 
from  twelve  to  five,  and  the  (Quorum  from  five  to  three,  which  al- 
terations were  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted;  agreeably  also 
to  notice  ,  he  moved  an  alteration  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Consti- 

•  tution,  by  doing  avray  with  the  June  and  October  Meetings;  which 
was  seconded  and  agreed  to.  The  President  then,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  submitted  an  annual  report  of  the  Soci- 
ety's doings  for  the  information  of  the  public,  which  was  received 
with  approbation  and  ordered  to  be  printed: — the  following  is  a 
Copy:— 

Gentlemen, — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Society  it  was  suggested  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 

•  Committee  I  should  prepare  the  annual  report  and  address,  before 
laying  dov/n  the  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  in  the  Soci- 
ety. I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  had  sufficient  leisure  to  do  this 
in  detail,  but  fortunately,  great  part  of  it  was  already  done  to  my 
hand  in  the  first  report  of  the  Society  published  in  July  last.  After 
that  Report  was  published  it  was  ££enera]Iy  distributed  throughout 
the  Country,  and  at  ihe  same  time  occasion  was  taken  to  solicit 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Society:  Mr.  Kerr,  whose  professional 
duties  took  him  into  most  of  the  Counties,  called  public  meetings  in 
almost  all  of  them  and  organized  local  Committees  in  some  of  them 
for  co-operating  with  the  parent  Society.  By  that  means,  and  by 
subsequent  correspondence  Vv'i?h  local  Comrfiittees,  upwards  of  £100 
have  been  collected,  and  the  Provincial  Grant  of  £200  made  con- 
tingently to  the  collection  of  £100  by  private  subscription  has  b©en 
setjured.  Our  expenditure  for  the  last  year  (chiefly  for  printing) 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer's  report  just  submitted,  has 
amounted  to  £53  lOi  Id  and  the  balance  now  to  the  credit  of  the 
Society  amounts  to  £247  9s  lid. 

An  abstract  of  the  proceedings  at  the  various  County  meetings 
is  given  below,  and  this  v/ili  be  heard  with  pleasure  by  all  interested 
in  the  Society. 

Albert. — A  rr.eeting  was  held  at  Hopewell  on  the  19th  of  July 
T.  Gilbert,  Esq.  V.  P.,  Chairman,  and  T.  I>.  Moore,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary.   Mr.  Kerr  and  various  gentlemen  address  -J  the  meeting  re- 
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garding  the  objects  and  conBtitwtion  of  this  Society, — wherewjjan 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  thereof,  and  high!?  commending 
ita  published  Reports: — A  subscription  list  was  opened,  £tj  wer« 
immediately  subscribed  and  Col.  S.  Clark  has  since  paid  contribu- 
tions to  amount  of  £3  6s. 

Westmorland. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall 
of  Dorchester  on  the  26th  of  July.  Hon.  E.  B.  Chandler,  Chair- 
man, and  Dr.  C.  S.  Theal,  Secretary.  After  various  addresses, 
resolutions  were  passed  commendatory  of  the  Society,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  to  aid  in  carrying  out  its  objects:  the  sub- 
scriptions received  amount  to  £2  5s. 

Kent. — Owing  to  an  unusual  press  of  business  before  the  Court 
in  Circuit  at  Richibucto  it  was  found  impossible  during  Mr.  Kerr 'a 
stay  in  that  place  to  get  an  evening  disengaged  for  a  public  meet- 
ing and  consequently  nothing  v/as  done  at  that  time:  Mr.  Layton 
subsequently  reports  that  the  County  Agricultural  Society  has  de- 
clined to  make  any  gant  of  money  to  this  Society,  as  this  was  the 
first  year  of  their  existence,  and  their  funds  were  required  for  local 
purposes.    He  remits  5s  as  his  own  subscription. 

Restigouche. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  house  at  Dal- 
housie  on  the  27th  oi  August,  of  which  D.  Stewart,  Esq.  V.  P.  was 
chairman,  and  James  S.  Morse,  Esq.,  Secretary.  Mr.  Kerr  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  after  several 
speeches  by  gentlemen  of  the  County,  resolutions  were  passed  iu 
favor  of  the  Society,  and  highly  commending  the  measures  adopted 
by  it  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Province.  A  subscription  \ht 
was  opened,  and  contributions  to  the  amount  of  £Q  5s  have  been 
paid  to  the  Treasurer.  The  Secretary  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Society  subsequently  announced  that  that  body  declines  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Society  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  their 
own  funds:  he  offers  however  to  co-operate  and  afford  all  needful 
information. 

Gloucester. — A  meeting  was  held  in  Bathurst  Court  House  on 
the  5th  of  September,  of  which  F.  Ferguson  Esq.,  V.  P.  was  chair- 
man, and  T.  Desbrisay,  Esq.  Secretary.  Mr.  Kerr  addressed  the 
meeting  in  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  urged  the 
importance  of  improving  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  that  section  of 
the  Country;  resolutions  were  subsequently  passed  in  approval  of 
the  objects  and  constituion  of  the  Society;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  and  promote  the  interests  of  th;}  Society  in 
the  County  and  to  collect  and  remit  subscriptions:  Contributions 
received  £Q  5s,  Rev.  Geo.  Macdonell  on  behalf  of  the  local  Com- 
mittee subsequently  announces  that  a  Fulling  Mill  is  their  chief  ob- 
ject of  local  importance,  and  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  collect  more  information  concerning'  it.  He  further  suggests  that 
appropriations  to  local  Societies  in  proportion  to  their  subscriptions 
would  answer  best;  He  also  thinks  that  this  Society  would  be  the 
proper  party  to  collect  materials  for  transmission  to  the  great  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  of  1851. 

NoRTHuraBERLAND=— A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mechanic's  In- 
stitute of  Chatham  on  the  14th  September;  Geo.  Kerr,  Esq., 


©haiTEaan,  and  Mr,  J.  Macdougall,  Secretary,  Mr.  V.  S,  Kerr's 
giddress  and  explanation  ©f  the  Society's  proceedings  were  very 
warmly  received,  and  it  was  afterwards  resolved  unanimously 
*'  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Society  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  Province  and  demand  the  best  exertions 
of  every  lover  of  his  Country  to  promote  and  extend  those  great 
sources  of  National  wealth  and  prosperity."  An  influential  Com- 
mittee what  appointed  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  County,  and  to 
ascertain  was  species  of  manufactures  it  was  desirable  to  establish 
and  promote  in  that  locality.  Subscriptions  reported  by  Mr. 
McDoug  ill  m  lOs. 

A  meeting  was  likewise  held  in  the  Court  House  of  Newcastle 
on  the  lOrh  of  September  of  which  J.  A.  Street,  M.  P.  P.  was  chair- 
man, and  E.  Williston,  Secretary.  Mr.  Kerr  having  brought  the 
objects  of  ths  Society  fully  before  their  notice,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  the  meeting  adjourned : 
at  the  adjouraed  meeting  on  the  12th,  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Kerr,  and  a  Resolution  was  passed  highly  approving  of  the  Society 
*'  embracing,  as  it  does,  three  distinct  branches,  which  have  a. 
mutual  tendency  to  stren^^then  and  promote  each  other,  and  which 
lara  ail  essentially  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Province:"  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  and  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Society  in  that  locality,  to  co-operate  with  other 
committees  in  the  County,  and  to  collect  information  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Carding,  Fulling,  and  Dying  manufactory 
for  woolen  stuffs  under  encouragement  from  the  Society. 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £'2  iOs  have  been  since  reported 
but  not  received. 

Carleton, — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  School  House  of  Wood* 
stock  on  the  evening  of  iMonday  the  24th  September,  of  which  C. 
Perley,  Esq.,  V.  P.  was  chairman,  and  E.  Jacob  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Various  patriotic  addresses  were  made  by  the  gentlemen  present 
-—after  which  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meefing,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  to  encourage  and  promote  every 
effort  to  render  our  people  independent  of  Foreign  aid,  by  support- 
ing every  reasonable  attempt  to  manufacture  within  the  Province 
those  articles  of  common  use  for  which  at  present  we  are  obliged 
to  foreign  aid,  enterprise  and  skiil. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  means  of 
general  improvement  recommended  by  the  New  Brunswick  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  are  well  calculated  to  promote  the  objectsj  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  that  the  said  Society,  is  well  deserving  of  public  eonfidenoo 
and  support. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  D.  S. 
Kerr,  Esq.,  for  the  address  which  he  had  made  to  the  meeting  and 
for  his  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Kerr  addressed  the  inhabit 
tanta  of  Jackson-lovvn,  and  was  ably  supported  by  J.  Dibbleo  Esq., 
*nd  others  from  the  neighbourhood.    The  best  feelings  towardstfe® 
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society  were  evinced  arid  promises  of  aid  and  co-operation  freely 
tendered. 

H.  E.  Dibbiee,  Esq.,  has  subseciuentiy  remitted  the  sum  of  £11, 
of  which  £S  y/ere  granted  by  the  County  Society,  and  £Q  collected 
by  private  subscription.  The  Society's  grant  was  made  on  the 
understanding  that  an  appropriation  of  double  the  amount  will  be 
made  from  the  Nev/  Brunswick  Society  to  the  County  society,  in 
aid  of  some  local  object  to  be  hereafter  determined.  "  The  reports 
of  the  Society  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  that  quarter,"  Mr.  Dibbiee 
observes,  and  a  further  s»ipply  is  requested  to  be  made.  The  ma- 
terials for  manure  abound  in  that  County,  but  he  remarks  that  '  the 
farmers  lack  the  knowledge  to  apply  thf^m."  Mr.  J.  Dibbiee  in  a 
letter  dated  Oct  21,  suggests  that  encouragesiient  should  be  held 
out  by  the  society  for  the  manufacturer  of  cloth,  and  of  farming- 
implements  at  or  near  Fredericton;  the  same  gentleman  further 
suggests  that  a  cheap  agricultural  journal  should  be  freely  disse- 
minated among  the  farmers  if  possible,  and  reports  that  the  desire 
for  agricultural  information  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the  County 
of  Carleton. 

SuNB^?.Y. — A  meeting  was  held  at  Maujerville  on  the  19fh  Oct., 
G.  Haywiard,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.  in  the  chair:  Mi'.  Kerr  explained 
the  plans  and  object  of  the  society.  These  explanations  were 
favourably  received,  and  Mr.  Halheway  V.  P.,  has  reported  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  .£1  10. 

Charlotte. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  29th 
Oct.  vfhereof  Hon.  H.  Hatch,  V.  P.  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Paul,  Secretary.  Mr.  Kerr  explained  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  after  sundry  addresses  by  the  gentlemen  present,  resolutions 
were  passed  concerning  the  objects  and  constitution  of  the  society, 
the  leading  principles  of  which  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Province.  A  subscription  list 
was  opened,  and  a  local  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society.  The  subscriptions  from  this  County  amount- 
ing to  c£iO  or  £12,  reported  but  not  yet  received. 

St.  John. — -By  invitation  of  R.  Jardine,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Kerr  addressed  that  body  in  their 
Rooms  at  St.  John  on  the  2Sth  Nov:  Resolutions  favorable  to  the 
Society  were  passed,  and  a  grant  of  £20  was  generously  made  in 
aid  of  our  subscriptions. 

York. — By  the  kindness  of  the  citizens  of  Fredericton,  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  and  others  whose  names  will  be  published, 
\re  are  enabled  to  report  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  amount 
of  about  XI5,  of  which  £5  were  presented  by  the  Patron  of  the 
society,  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 

A  very  gratifying  meetinj?  was  held  at  the  school  House  in  the 
Harvey  Settlement  on  the  3ist  of  Oc;tober,  of  which  Mr.  R.  Wil- 
son was  Chairman,  and  Mr,  J,  Thomson  Secretary.  Mr.  Kerr 
addressed  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  constitution  of 
the  society,  and  distributed  Reports  which  were  very  gratefully 
received:.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  Farmer's  clubs  and  local 
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Kieetings  for  the  discussion  of  their'ic.vn  wants  and  oi>]Gct3  Vvcre- 
passed,  and  furtiiei*  aid  requested  frain  the  SoGiety. 

No  Meetings  were  held  in  King''s  Q^ueeo's,  or  Victoria  counlies,. 
and  no  contributions  have  as  }ei  been  reported  from  thence. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  is  obvious  {hat  the  Society  has  had  the 
appj'oval  of  iho  Friends  of  Agricuiti.ire,  and  liofne  Manufactures 
throughout  the  Province,  who  have  signified  that  sentiment  in  a 
way  not  to  be  inistaken,  and  enabled  it  to  nreet  the  rather  severe 
test  to  which  the  principles  of  the  association  were  submitted  bj 
the  Provincial  Legislature  at  its  first  establishment. 

As  there  may  be  some  diSienltj  in  collecting  the  sum  of  £100  so 
soon  after  this  iast  year's  quest,  it  may  probably  be  deemed  advi- 
sable to  petition  the  legislature  at  this  approaching  session  to  make 
some  modification  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  Provincial  allowance 
is  made  to  us:  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  the  names  on  all 
of  the  subscription  lists  printed  in  full  with  the  next  report  of  the 
Society;  and  that  we  should  faithfully  redeem  whatever 'pledges 
may  hare  been  inade  to  the  various  local  Committees  or  County 
Agricultural  Associations.  Public  inspection  should  be  freely  in- 
vited, and  public  co-operation  most  earnestly  invoked.  Our  great 
permanent  and  abiding  interest  as  a  people  has  Been  too  long  over- 
looked or  sacrificed  to  others.  It  is  high  time  that  an  united  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  our  oivnjood  and  clothing  from  our  oivn 
soil,  and  until  this  can  be  done,  and  proved  to  be  generally  practi- 
cable, it  is  hardly  worth  v.'hile  to  invite  new  ioimigrants  to  make 
this  Colony  their  home.  At  the  meeting  in  April  iast  sundry  spe- 
cial committees  were  appointed  which  have-not  yet  sent  in  any 
Reports:  this  is  easily  understood  when  v^'e  consider  our  proceed- 
ings were  dependant  upon  the  state  of  the  subscription  lists.  From 
unavoidable  circumstances  these  could  not  be  made  up  until  lately, 
and  hereafter  we  may  expect  the  Reports  in  question  which  would 
be  of  great  public  utility. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  Provincial  Grant  of  £290  and  the  balance  of  the  sub- 
scribed funds  of  the  Society  unappropriated  for  the  action  of  the 
new  office-bearers  of  the  Society;  by  hastily  appropriating  the 
mo.nies  of  the  Society  they  might  have  been  misappropriated,  but 
ii'lhe  income  of  the  ensuing  year,  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  year 
juj^t  closed,  there  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  this  Socieiy  a  very 
considerable  sum-,  and  v/hich  if  properly  administered  m.ay  very 
beneficialfy  influence  the  cause  of  A.griculture,  Home  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce  among  us;  I  would  vetiture  to  suggest  that 
the  new  Executive  Committee  should  at  once  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  expenditure  for  the  year,  and  submit  their  plans  spe- 
cifically for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  general  meeting 
to  i)e  held  in  Fredericton  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

The  difficulty  in  that  case  probably  would  be  to  see  that  persons 
unqualified  to  vote  did  not  do  so:  this,  however,  might  be  got  over 
by  getting  the  contributors  to  the  Society's  funds  in  tHe  respective 
Counties  to  empower  and  instruct  a  delegate  (who  might  be  prob- 
ably a  mcnibsr  of  the  Legislature)  to  speak  and  vole  on  the  appro-* 


priation^:  bj-^ome  susr.h  mefins  th&  united  wisdom  of  tlie  Proviace 
might  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upoa  the  encourafrement  most 
required  for  Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures,  and  Commerce: 
this  wouid  also  give  the  management  of  the  Society  into  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  from  every  different  section  of  the  country,  and  in 
fact  make  it  a  Provincial  in^)^itution. 

In  the  neighbouring  Slates,  and  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
there  is  a  bureau  or  department  of  the  Government  for  the  special 
superintendence  of  Agricultural  matters.  I  shonld  indeed  rejoice 
•to  see  such  an  oilice  in  this  Province,  and  should  augur  the  best 
results  from  its  institution,  but  in  the  mean  ti/me,  until  we  have 
such  a  thing,  some  general  Association  such  as  our  own  for  the 
purpose  of  directing,  stimulating,  and  promoting  bj  every  legitimate 
method  these  great  intere;  ts  seem  to  be  imperatively  required. 

The  great  majority  of  our  population  are  and  ever  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  land  for  their  subsistence;  when  the  lumber  trade 
fails,  as  in  time',  it  will  inevitably  fail — we  must  then  settle  down 
steadily  to  Agriculture:  in  our  devotion  to  lumbering  hitherto,  we 
have  neglected  farming  and  it  is  high  time  that  another  generation 
should  be  rescued  from  that  ignorance  of  Agriculture  as  an  art  and 
a  science — whi^h  farces  our  farming  population  into  the  woods  and 
too  often  keeps  them  there  slaves  to  an  unprofitable  employment. 

The  contmgencies  of  the  lumber  trade  are  so  great  that  success 
in  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  more  than  a  matter  of  chance;  proba- 
bly however  it  is  this  very  uncertainty  which  gives  it  its  zest,  for, 
as  Mr.  Fox  remarked  of  gambling,  "  next  to  the  pleasure  of  win- 
ning, there  is  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  losing." 

Farmers  in  most  countries  have  a  proverbial  dislike  for  book 
farming,  but  this  prejudice  gives  way  as  general  enlightenment 
proceeds,  and  the  results  of  practices  different  t^rom  their  own  can 
be  fairly  examined:  this  Society,  then,  should  I  think,  urge  most 
strenuously  upon  the  Legislature  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  de- 
gradifig  ignorance  :  Agricultural  reading  should  be  provided  for 
every  school  in  the  country,  and  an  Agricultural  education  should 
be  provided  for  a  population  which  has  come  expressly  to  get  their 
living  by  and  from  the  soil.  The  want  of  an  Agricultural  element 
in  the  education  of  a  country  like  this  would  argue  that  our  rulers 
were  as  averse  to  book  farming  as  the  farmers  of  the  old  schools 
themselves.  We  hope  yet  to  see  the  day  when  the  elements  of 
Agriculture  will  form  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  every 
«ommon  School  Grammar  school  and  College  supported  by  public 


money  in  New  Brunswick.  Special  Agricultural  e^IkjoIs  and  mo- 
del farms  should  we  conceive  also  have  early  and  liberal  encou- 
ragement. It  may  seem  to  be  the  interest  of  the  commercial  por- 
tion of  the  Community  to  keep  our  young  men  ignorant  of  the  dig- 
nity and  the  duties  of  the  Farmer,  and  to  send  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  into  the  lumber  woods,  but  experience  has  shewn  that 
most  commonly  the  farm  itself  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant; 
to  him  however  it  is  valueless,  if  he  had  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  them 
he  would  be  no  richer,  for  land  here  is  only  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
and  very  few  in  this  country  will  ever  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
become  tenants  on  other  men's  land.  The  strong,  the  great  and 
paramont  interest  of  this  country  must  therefore  ever  be  the  Agri- 
cultural interest. 

This  Society  might  also  usefully  apply  itself  to  the  collection  of 
Agricultural  statistics.  We  want  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the 
Agriculture  in  every  County  and  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress  and 
development  from  year  to  year  :  the  Agricultural  Societies  might 
render  more  complete  accounts  of  this  kind  in  their  annual  reports 
to  the  Legislature,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  annual  abstract  or  digest 
of  the  reports  of  the  several  Counties  so  as  to  give  a  commanding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  whole  :  we  think  that  the  duty  of  making 
such  a  digest  might  properly  be  committed  by  the  Legislature  to 
this  Association. 

The  subject  of  a  Show  and  Fair  is  an  important  one  and  demands 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Society  :  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  one  should  be  held  in  1851,  although'  the  charge  connected  with 
it  might  be  considerable.  The  bringing  of  men  together  for  a  pur- 
pose purely  Agricultural — the  prominence  which  the  object  thereby 
assumes  in  the  eyes  of  the  public — the  comparison  of  results — the 
communication  of  methods — the  friendly  counsel— -the  wholesome 
stimulus  of  encouragement  and  competition— all  these  powerfully 
tell  in  favour  of  advancemei;it — and  from  year  to  year  the  improve* 
ment  proceeds. 

There  are  none  I  believe  who  doubt  the  effect  which  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  to  be  holden  in  London  will  have  upon  the  arts 
whose  progress  it  has  been  designed  both  to  attest  and  improve.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
an  exhibition  of  this  Colony  at  that  great  show  and  fair.  A  Com-- 
missioner  has  been  recently  appointed  to  forward  such  materials  as 
may  be  designed  for  the  Exhibition  in  London,  but  the  time  allowed 
is  nc'-.v  too  z\\nxi-to  do  justice  to  the  projc-ct,  and  n  conmdevMe  %um 
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■of  rTioncv  and  some  special  encouragenicrit  might  have  been  Rdran  - 
tiigeously  applied  in  furtherance  of  this  object;  as  early  as  the  nrionth 
■of  Mav  latit,  this  Society,  in  reply  to  a  communicoiion  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive GovGrnment,  fit?.ted  that  "  it  was  prepared  to  do  all  in  their 
Dower  to  assist  in  carrying  out  ;-o  desirable  an  object"  and  respect- 
fully requested  "  to  knov/  particidarly  ho^v  and  to  wliat  extent  the 
machinery  of  the  Society  could  be  rendered  availa]>!e  in  the  case."' 
On  the  8th  of  July,  however,  it  was  announced  officially  "that  the 
Government  had  no  farther  communication  to  make  on  the  subject," 
whereupon  the  matter  dropped.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
have  put  the  evidence  v/hereon  we  rest  our  statements  as  to  the  great 
natural  resources  of  this  Province  into  that  Court, — and  stood  by  the 
decision  :  the  Canadians  have  come  nobly  forward,  and  undoubtedly, 
the  substantial  proofs  of  wealth  m  raw  and  manufactured  materials 
which  they  have  sent  to  England  will  tell  most  materially  in  their 
favour.  In  that  great  Exhibition  of  Industry  are  the  1500  cubic  feet 
of  space  reserved  for  New  Brunswick  to  remain  a  IJank  ?■ 

But  to  come  from  great  things  to  small  we  have  ever  heard  that 
public  Markets  tell  eflectually  upon  Agricultural  improvement;  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Seat  of  Government  that  she  has  none.  A 
regular  market  on  certain  specified  days  of  the  week,  to  which  all 
farmers  should  be  obliged  to  bring  their  produce  for  sale,  would  tend 
very  greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  that  produce  :  no  good  farmer 
could  refuse  to  show  his,  and  the  bad  one  would  find  it  to  iiis'interest 
to  adopt  improved  methods.  Time  would  be  saved  both  to  the 
dealer  and  consumer,  andtiic  farmer  would  rise  from  the  position  of 
a  pedlar  or  hawker  to  tlie  dignil)^  of  a  merchant.  Should  a  public 
dinner  in, connection  v/ith  this  Society  take  place  during  the  session 
ol  the  Legislature  it  v/ouid  probai^ly  tend  to  drau'  all  the  friends  of 
the  cause  more  closely  together,  to  ericit  such  information  and  dis- 
cussion lis  could  not  otherv/ise  be  obtained,  and  to  secure  a  verdict 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  Agricultural  produce  for  the  year. 

It  will  be  a  miitQY  of  gratification  to  the  writers  or  the  various  re- 
ports ah'eady  published  by  the  Society  to  know  they  have  been  most 
v/armly  "v/elcomed  everywhere  and  characterised  as  the  very  thing 
the  Country  wanted.'"  One  thousand  copies  v/ere  printed,  of  which 
700  have  been  distributed  ;  fifty  copies  were  burnt  in  the  late  calami- 
tous fire,  and  250  remain  for  distribution.  From  ail  quarters  there  are- 
demands  for  more  and  probably  two  or  three  tiniesthe  number  might 
still  be  distributed  with  advantage.  Every  member  of  the  Society 
should  prcpesJy  have  had  a  copy,  and  this  must  be  attended  to  in 
future,  the  funds      the  Society  cannot  be  better  expended  than  in 
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dissctninating  information  ;  "Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  p're- 
cept"  are  requii'cd  ;  slowh'  the  good  seed  takes  root  and  slowly  the 
fruit  is  matured ;  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  desire  for 
information  and  improvement  is  becoming  general  among  farmers, 
and  every  one  who  aids  them  must  bo  regarded  as  the  true  friend  of 
his  country.  A  series  of  useful  papers  original  or  selected  on  the 
subject  most  required  for  the  country  at  present  should  be  prepared 
by  the  Society,  and  distributed — even  gratuitously  in  every  quarter. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  already  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee  on  manures  are  being  adopted  in  different  places  through- 
out the  Province,  and  ere  long  we  hope  that  the  principles  therein 
inculcated  will  be  thorougly  and  familiarly  known  to  every  young 
agriculturist  in  the  country.  A  valuable  report  on  immigration  by  C. 
L.  Hatheway,  Esq.  V.  P.,  is  also  recommended  for  early  publica- 
tion ;  and  there  v/iU  be  work  enough  for  the  new  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  practically  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  or 
the  other  reports  now  published.  Premiums  should  also  be  offered 
to  parties  who  most  completely  develope  the  improvement  suggested 
by  Professor  Johnston  or  contained  in  the  Society's  Reports.  We 
may  be  permitted  also  to  express  our  great  gratification  at  the  marks 
and  expressions  of  coniidence  reposed  in  this  Society  by  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies.  Unity  of  action  among  the  friends  of  Agri- 
culture  is  most  especially  to  be  idesired  at  this  time,  and  without  de- 
siring in  any  way  to  control  the.  County  Societies  we  do  think  that 
an  alliance  with  them  v/ould  be  for  our  mutual  advantage.  The 
sphere  is  wide  enough  and  we  ought  together  to  form  one  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  congratulate  the  memJoers  of  this  Society 
on  the  position  which  they  have  now  gained,  and  to  express  my  hope 
and  belief,  that,  starting  from  their  new  vantage  ground  they  may  be 
able  in  a  short  time  to  give  a  decided  impetus  to  the  good  cause  of 
Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  Nev/  Brunswick. 

J.  ROBB,  M.  D., 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Society  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers  for 
(he  present  year  which  were  chosen  as  follows  : — 
lion.  Neville  Parker,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  President. 
Robert  Chestnut,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  York  in  Fredericton, 
Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  York  in  the  country. 
Robert  Jardine,  Ebfj.,  Vice  President  for  St.  John. 
Hon.  Harris  Hatch,  Vice  Pro^iident  for  Charlotte, 
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Calvin  L.  Hatheway,  Vice  President  for  Sunbury. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Coster,  Vice  President  for  Queens. 

Rev.  W.  E.  ScDvil,  Vice  President  for  Kings. 

Hon.  Amos  E,- Botsford,  Vice  President  for  Westmoreland, 

Hon.  John  W.  Weldon,  Vice  President  for  Kcut. 

Francis  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  Gloucester. 

Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  Vice  President  fer  Restigo'jche. 

Harry  E.  Bibblee,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  Carleton. 

Leonard  R.  Coombs,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  Victoria. 

Col.  Samuel  Clark,  Vice  Presidp.nt  for  Albert. 

Rev.  W.  Henderson,  Vice  President  for  Northumberland. 

Dr.  J.  Robb,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Robert  Fulton,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary. 

Joseph  Gaynor,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Additional  members. — Mr.  Wm.  V/atts,  Senior,  David  S.  Kerr,- 
John  A.  Beckwith,  John  Gregory,  and  John  C.  Allan,  Efi^uircs. 

In  the  course  of  the  Meeting  the  follov/ing  resolutions  and  special 
committee  were  adopted  and  appointed. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society,  are  due  to  its  dis- 
tinguished Patron  Sir  Edmund  W,  Head,  as  also  to  its  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  office-bearers,  and  to  its  various  contributors  and 
supporters  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  Province  for  the  hand- 
some manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  the  Socieiy  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time, — the  Society  hopes  to  prove  itself 
deservingof  those  favours  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  such  valuables 
support. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  justly  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  respective  gentlemen,  v/ho  have  ren- 
dered their  prompt  and  valuable  services  in  making  the  reports  now 
published,  on  various  important  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Province  and  the  Society  respectfully  solicits  the  continuance 
of  these  valuable  labors. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  do  without  delay 
exert  their  efforts  to  obtain  donations  and  subscriptions  for  the  Soci- 
ety in  order  to  obtain  the  Provincial  Grant  for  the  present  year. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  prepare  and  sub- 
mit a  petition  to  the  Government  setting  forth  the  impossibility  of  ju- 
diciously expending  the  Provincial  Grant  of  last  year,  without  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  receiving  it,  and  praying 
further  time  for  such  expenditure. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  tlie  executive  Committee  prepare  and  submit 
a  petition  to  the^eB-pective  branches  of  ths  Legislature,  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  tha  session  praying  for  a  Provincial  Grant,  on  less  restrictive 
terms  than  now  given,  and  that  a  special  Grant  of  money  be  left  at 
the  disposal  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  So- 
ciety'a  use,  provided  it  bo  founxl  practical  to  hold  a  show  and  fair  the 
present' year,  also  that  the  Legislature  will  pass  the  Bill  prepared 
and  submitted  by  this  Society  last  session  to  regulate  the  putting  up 
of  beef  and  pork  within  the  Province  for  exportation. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  the  corresponding  Secretary  do  forthwith, 
correspond  with  the  office  bearers  of  this  Society  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province,  as  also  with  the  Presidents  of  County  agricultural  Soci- 
eties and  other  individuals  with  the  view  of  inquiring  v/hether  in  their 
in  their  opinion  there  be  any  particular  subject  or  subjects  deserving 
the  immediate  attention  of  this  Society,  and  if  so,  whether  such  per- 
son or  persons  will  consent  to  be  named  on  a  special  committee  at 
any  meeting  of  this  Society  to  enquire  and  report  on  such  subject  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  and  that  the  corresponding  Secretary  do  re* 
port  his  doings  to  this  Society. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  corresponding  Secretary  collect  the  dif- 
ferent subscription  lists — alphabetically  arrange  the  names  of  the  sub^ 
scribers  under  the  head  of  the  respective  Counties  where  they  reside, 
and  have  the  same  publshed  and  distributed, 

8th.  Resolvd,  That  the  respective  special  Committees  appointed 
on  various  subjects,  who  have  not  yet  reported,  be  continued,  and 
that  the  Executive  Committee  do  urge  them  to  send  in  their  reports 
without  delay. 

9th.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  do  forthwith  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  small  library  for  the  Society's  use,  6s- 
peciall}^  of  such  books  as  may  afford  the  most  practical  knowledge 
for  dissemination,  not  to  exceed  <£10. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  publishers  of  Newspapers  in  Fredericton 
and  other  parts  of  the  Province  are  respectfully  requested  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  as  may  be  furnished  to  the 
first  publisher  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  that  50  extra  copies 
of  the  Amaranth,  the  Head  Q,uarters,  and  the  Reporter,  respec- 
tively, containing  such  proceedings,  be  supplied  to  this  Society  for 
distribution. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 
I.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Robb,  corresponding  Secretary,  and 
Robert  Jardine,  Esq.,  Vice  President  for  St.  John,  be  a  special 
Committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  on  or  before  the 
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Meeting  in  April  next,  on  the  utility  and  effect  of  tharougu  and 
other  draining  of  lands  in  this  Country,  as  also  on  the  most  cheap 
and  praciical  mode  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  Province, 
of  doing  the  same. 

2.  Resolved,  That  James  S.  Beek,  and  John  A.  Beckvvith  Esqrs. 
be  a  special  Committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  on  or 
before  the  Meeting  in  April  next,  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  in  connexion  with  well  managed  farms, 
and  the  best  modern  modes  of  doing  ih^  same. 

3.  'Resolved,  That  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dayton  be 
a  special  Committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society,  on  or 
before  the  meeting  in  April  next,  on  the  completeness,  economy, 
and  management  of  barns  and  stables  in  this  Province. 

1  4.  Resolved,  That  David  S.  Kerr,  and  A.  T.  Coburn,  Esqrs., 
be  a  special  Committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  on  or 
before  the  meeting  in  April  next,  on  the  utility  and  best  modes  of 
giving  encouragement  to  settlers  on  new-land  farms,  and  to  the 
occupying  and  clearing  up  of  wilderness  lands. 

5.  Resolved,  That  John  T.  Smith,  and  James  T^JcAdam  be  a 
special  Committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  on  or  be- 
fore the  meeting  in  April  next,  and  submit  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  erection  of  a  Woolen  Factory,  in  any  suitable  place  in  this 
Province,  where  the  same  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
together  with  the  most  appropriate  dimensions,  the  amount  of 
capital  required  for  such  erection — as  also  the  number  of  laborers 
' — the  amount  of  their  wages  and  the  additional  capital  required  per 
annum  for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  said  factory;  al^o  the  amount 
of  the  manufactured  article  produced  and  the  available  demand  or 
market  therefor. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  for  St.  John,  the  corres- 
ponding secretary,  John  A.  Beck  with,  William  Watts,  sen.,  Plon. 
W,  H.  Odell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Barker  be  a  special  Committee 
to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society,  on  or  before  the  meeting  in 
April  next,  whether  a  Provincial  show  and  fair  can  be  held  in  the 
Province  with  advantage,  during  the  present  year,  and  if  so,  the 
time  place  and  manner  of  holding  the  same,  and  the  probable  ex- 
pence  thereof,  and  with  the  view  of  eliciting  further  information, 
the  subjeet  be  brought  into  discussion,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature. 

7.  Resolved,  That  his  Honor  the  President  of  this  Society,  and 
Ihe  Corresponding  Secretary  be  a  special  Committee  to  enquire 
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and  Report  to  this  Society  on  or  before  the  Meeting  m  April  ne:d, 
on  the  importance,  as  well  as  on  the  most  practical  and  effective 
modes  of  disseminating  useful  iaformation,  in  furtherance  of  Agri- 
culture, Home  Manufactures,  and  Conrimerce  in  this  Province. 

ROBERT  FULTON,  Recordirio^  Secreiary. 

Resolved  m  Executive  Committee^  That  the  Provincial  Grant  for 
1850  be  lefl  unappropriated  until  brought  into  li.scussion  at  the 
General  Meeting  to  be  held  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature 
in  lS5i,  and  that  the  Executive  Comftiittee  shall  submit  a  scale  of 
appropriations  thea  at  the  said  Meeting. 


NEW  BRUNSWICIC  SOCiETl, 

For  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture^  Home  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce^  throughout  the  Provinceo' 

SIR  EDMUND  W.  HEAD,  BART.,  PATRON. 

A.  general  meeting  of  this  Sotiety,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislature,  took  place  in  the  County  Court  House,  Fredericton,' 
on  the  19th  of  March  last,  a  goodly  number  of  ^ke  members  of 
both  Houses  being  present,  and  otherwise  most  respectably  at- 
tended. 

The.  society  has  published  and  is  circulating  7,000  copies  in 
English,  and  1000  copies  in  French,  of  an  excellent  little  work 
to  show  how,  without  capital,  an  exhausted  soil  may  be  rendered" 
fertile — (and  consequently  how  a  good  soil  may  always  be  kept 
fertile,)  and  containing  other  very  useful  and  practical  informatien. 
The  Society  has  also  published  and  circulated  1000  copies  of  nw 
excellent  report,  together  with-  some  smaller  tracts  on  the  same 
subjects. 

But  to  do  all  this,  funds  ar©  necessary.  THe  society  would^ 
therefore  urge  upon  all  those  who  are  desirous  to  promote  Agri-- 
culture.  Home  Manufactures,  &c.,the  necessity  of  using  their  besB 
endeavours  in  every  County  and  Parish  to  get  subscriptions  in  its 
aid,  in  order  that  iho  Executive  Committee  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  ths  good  work  Avhich  has  been  so  successfully  cora'* 
menced,  and  so  usefully  prosecuted  up  to  this  period. 

His  Honor  the  President — (the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  in  stating 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to- 
the  Glh  Rule  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  whieh  requires  that 
a  general  meeting  be  held  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature.  Its- 
members  wished  the  public  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  transacted  the  business  for  which  the  Institution  had'' 
been  organised.  It  was  a  society  which  had  originally  been  instituted? 
by  gentlemen  not  Connected  with  manufactures  or  agriculture,  but 
wht)  had  in  imitation  of  the  example  set  in  other  counties,  associated 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  in  them  lay,  whether  more' 
or  less,  for  the  promotion  of  those  important  interests. 

The  present  society  had  its  origin  in  Jan,  1850;  and  a  general 
ir-ceting  was  held  in  the  following  March,  when  several  members 
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of  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  aUended  and  spoke  in  iU;  favour. 
Having  bad  the  hduor  to  ho  elected  ]\residcnt  of  the  Society,  he  would 
now  give  a  brief  statement  of  v/hat  liad  already  been  done  during  the 
past  year.  Seven  different  committees  had  been  appointed  prior  to 
IMarcli  last,  to  investigate  distinct  and  separate  subjects;  that  on  the 
proper  curing  and  exportation  of  beef  and  pork,  reported  at  the 
meeting  alluded  to,  and  the  information  v/hich  it  contained  v/as 
highly  appreciated  by  those  present  on  the  occasion.  The  other  six 
committees  also  had  reported;  and  their  several  reports  had  since 
been  published  in  a  cJoseh/  set  pamphlet  of  nearly  one  hundred 
fxages.  The  object  of  the  society  was  by  this  means  to  disseminate 
information,  on  the  great  objects  of  their  association  in  this  Province. 
In  addition  to  the  information  thus  extended  through  the  press,  a 
gentleman  (Mr.  Kerr)  to  whom  the  society  chiefly  owes  its  origin, 
while  ori  a  professional  toUrhad  visited  the  couhties-of  Westmorland, 
Albert,  Kent,  Restigouche,  Northumberland,  Carleton  and  Charlotte. 
On  these  occasions  meetings  were  held,  and  whether  numerously 
attended  or  not  the  result  bore  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  common 
object  was  very  genorall}^  appreciated.  With  regard  to  the  printed 
Reports  of  the  Society,  they  were  every  where  gladly  received 
and  highly  valued.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  January  last,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  pecuniary  state  of  the  society  v/as  furnished.  That 
report  shewed  that  £100  had  been  raised  by  the  society  through  indi- 
vidual subscription,  and  the  grant  of  c£200  from  the  Legislature, 
which  was  made  contingent  on  the  former  amount  being  realised, 
had  been  secured. 

It  was  thought  better  to  let  the  funds  in  hand  stand  over  till  the 
present  meeting,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  method  of  laying  them 
out — not  that  the  Society  felt  disposed  to  throw  the  responsibility  oif 
their  own  shoulders,  but  they  wished  to  submit  their  views  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  suggestions  which  may  be  offered  at  this  meet- 
ing. After  the  payment  of  some  small  sums  now  due,  the  Society 
would  have  in  hand  £240  which  they  wished  to  dispose  of  as  follows :^ 
— J6100  to  be  appropriated  to  the  printing  of  such  information  as 
should  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  £80  towards  the  encouragement  of  manufactories,  &c., 
£20  for  books  for  the  use  of  the  society,  c£30  for  premiums,  prize 
essays  &c.,  and  £10  for  contingencies.  This  was  a  general  outline 
of  the  course  the  society  meant  to  pursue.  The  means  of  carrynig 
out  their  objects  v/ere  mainly  tvv^o,  one  was  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion— the  other,  to  give  pecuniary  encouragement  in  cases  where 
they  might  suppose  it  would  prove  beneficiah    The  Society  was 
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deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  communicating  agricultural 
information,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object  they  had  printed  1000 
copies  of  their  own  Reports — seven  or  eight  hundred  of  which  had, 
as  already  stated,  been  distributed.  They  had  also  published  an 
ao-ricultural  tr^ict  both  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  thus 
giving  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  with  a  special  reference  to 
French  inhabitants,  the  means  of  acquiring  that  sort  of  knowledge 
which  will  best  promote  their  advancement  iia  agricultural  pursuits. 
Another  measure  with  this  society  was  the  promotion  of  farmer's  clubs 
hroughout  the  Province,  and  the  establishment  of  small  Libraries  for 
their  use  connected  with  the  subject  of  agriculture.  In  these  clubs  or 
societies  the  young  men  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  that  highly 
respectable  and  important  profession  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
in  which  calling  they  can  never  hope  to  eucceed  while  they  remain 
ignorant  of  its  principles. 

The  Society  also  thought  that  much  might  be  dome  in  the  enc®u 
ragement  of  Domestic  Manufactures.  It  was  something  though  not 
much  to  say  that  our  houses  were  the  produce  aiid  v/ork  of  the 
country,  the  timber,  stone,  mortar,  bricks,  and  in  good  part  the  nails 
were  the  productions  of  the  Province,  and  they  were  built  by  our 
own  workmen. 

So  a  large  part  of  the  dress  of  the  people  was  home  produce  and 
manufacture,  such  as  woolen  clothing,  bats,  and  other  garments^ 
Rope  Walks  had  once  been  in  operation  in  St,  John;  and  in  St. 
Andrews,  at  present  a  Paper  Mill  and  a  Flax  Mill  are  projected. 
The  building  of  Ships  too,  that  great  branch  of  domestic  manufacture, 
is  carried  to  a  pi;:ch  in  this  Province,  which  for  model  and  workman- 
ship, as  they  float  in  every  harbour  in  the  civilized  world,  carry 
everywhere  testimony  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  mechtinics. 
With  such  proof  before  us  and  with  the  resources  at  cur  conimrdid, 
we  may  entertain  a  good  hope  for  domestic  manufactures.  Wi^  live 
in  a  critical,  and  highly  important  period  of  the  v/orld.  Science  is 
making  rapid  strides  over  the  nations  of  the  globe.;  and  RaiKvays, 
those  great  highways  of  nations,  are  held  in  universal  repute.  Even 
in  these  colonies  it  is  proposed  to,  construct  one  from  Halifax  to 
Cariadd ;  another  from  Halifax  to  the  United'  States,  and  a  third 
through  the  western  districts  of  New  Brunswick  to  Canada.  But  he 
v/ould  be  sorry  to  see  those  Railroads  made  for  the  mere  convey- 
ance of  passengers  through  this  Province  m  their  transit  from  our 
country  to  another.  Far  better  would  it  be,  to  make  the  country  fit 
for  tb.eir  permanent  abode,  as  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Providence 
• -.d  or;gi?ipJ!y  designed'  it,     Trave Hers  can  tiirii  fo  few  countnos, 
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more  hcaJthy  in  their  climate  and  more  rich  in  their  naturcil  beaatT- 
and  resources.  The  hand  of  nature  has  done  much  for  New 
Brunswick,  but  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  do  as  much  more. 
The  climate  may  bo  somewhat  harsh,  but  it  is  in  such  climates  that 
the  natural  and  physical  resources  of  man  are  best  developed,  for, 
as  justly  observed  by  a  gentleman  now  on  a  mission  to  England 
from  our  sister  Province,  it 's  not  the  mild  southern  climate  that  is 
most  celebrated  for  the  production  of  great  men;  the  strong  nerve 
and  p®werful  mind — the  wisdom  to  plan  and  the  strength  to  execute, 
more  properly  belong  to  the  north.  The  new  and  extraordinary 
power  of  steam,  had  already  accomplished  wonders,  but  under  the 
control  of  man's  ingenuity,  it  must  yet  lead  to  now  discoveries. 
Already  has  it  unmoored  this  solid  continent,  and  from  its  old  long- 
titude  of  66  or  G7,  it  has  practically  drawn  it  to  that  of  22  or  23, 
in  close  proximity  to  Europe.  Formerly,  the  average  time  of  a 
A-'oyage  across  the  Atlantic  was/o?'/?/  days: — that  time  is  now  reduced 
to  ten.,  and  still  lessoning  at  each  successive  pull  of  the  rope  as 
science  advances.  Had  we  been  at  the  first  settlement  of  this  con- 
tinent, thus  within  shaking  hands  distance  with  the  mother  country, 
who  S'hall  say  what- the  history  of  America  inight  have  been.  Look- 
ing at  the  effect  which  Mr.  Howe's  Lectures  are  producing  now 
in  England,  the  hopes  of  these  colonies  are  awakened  that  it  is  not 
a  pauper  class  of  emigrants  we  may  in  future  expect  to  visit  us,  but 
men  of  wealth  and  intellect  who  from  the  truths  thus  laid  before 
them  will  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  in  benefiting  these  provinces 
by  selecting  them  as  their  residence,  they  will  be  conferring  the 
greatest  benefit  upon  themselves.  Let  it  then  be  the  great  object 
of  the  people  of  this  Province  to  make  it  worthy  of  such  a  class  o£ 
•emigmnts  to  choose  it  as  their  adopted  country,  and  improve  it  by 
their  wealth,  their  skill  and  their  industry. 

He  hoped  the  eftorts  of  this  Society  v/ould  be  productive  of 
much  good  all  over  the  province.  It  may  be  that  it  may  not  fulfil 
at  first  all  their  expectations  ;  but  he  asked  for  tim.e,  and  the  exercise 
of  patience  on  Its  behalf,  and  as  all  v/ould  own  the  great  interests 
which  it  is  designed  to  promote,  he  would  also  ask  the  friendly  aid 
and  co-operation  of  those  for  whose  sake  \U  efforts  were  especially 
intended. 

The  Hox^.  Attorney  General  rose  and  said,  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  Resolution  to  move,  and  although  it  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  a  day  or  two  since  yet  his  time  was  so  fully  occu- 
pied with  other  pressing  matters,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  give 
it  sufHcient  attention  to  do  justice  to  the  important  interests  which 
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it  involved.    He  wQuld  however  make  a  few  observations  which 
he  was  happy  to  saj  were  rendered  leas  nece&sary  by  the  highly 
interestijie  as  well  as  eloquent  observations  of  His  Honor  the  Pre- 
sident.— The  objects  of  this  society  were  to  foster  and  encourage 
A<^riculture,  Home  nianufactures  and  Commerce — interests  upon 
which  the  future  prosperity  of  the  province  nnainly  depended. 
Every  man  who  loves  his  country  must  and  ought  to  feel  himself 
identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  Agriculture  was  placed  the  first  of  the 
three  objects  of  the  Society;  this  was  right,  because  Agriculture 
is  the  foundation  of  all,  and  will  if  properly  conducted  give  an 
impetus  to  all  other  branches  of  industry,  and  the  three  objects 
of  this  Society  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  thereby  foster  and 
encourage  each  other.    Much  -might  be  done  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  but  he  believed  that  of  all  the  means  which 
could  be  adopted,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  scientific  know- 
ledge and  information  would  prove  the  most  effective. — From  the 
very  first,  agriculture  had  been  regarded  as  the  primary  source 
upon  which  the  very  existence  of  mankind  depended,  and  surely 
every  means  by  which  this  useful  and  ennobling  pursuit  could  be 
encouraged — every  new  light  which  could  be  afforded  in  its  de- 
velopement  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.    It  was 
not  the  mere  labour  of  handling  the  plough,  but  the  best  manner 
in  which  that  useful  implement  can  be  employed,  which  should 
form  a  subject  for  investigation. — Much  physical  force  may  be 
expended  without  an  adequate  remuneration,  but  tlie  great  secret 
lay  in  the  application,  the  judicious  application  of  labour  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  ii^tended.    Who,  he  would  ask  can  read  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil  v*'ithout  feeling,  if  an  Agriculturalist,  the  native 
dignity  of  his  vocation,  and  do  not  the  words  of  Cicer>),  who  in 
one  of  his  works,  says  that     among  all  the  methods  of  enriching 
*'  one's  self,  there  is  no  one  better,  no  one  more  profitable  and 
*•  pleasant  and  agreeable,  no  one  more  worthy  of  a  man  and  a 
"  gentleman,  than  that  of  preparing  and  tilling  the  ground"  shew 
that  agriculture  even  in  those  early  times  was  viewed  as  an  enno- 
bling and  lucrative  profession.     If  then  the  Ancients,  laboring 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  could 
so  well  appreciate  the  honours  and  benefits  resulting  from  a  proper 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  how  much  more  should  we,  blessed  as  we 
are  with  all  the  science  and  knowledge  of  the  present  age,  press 
forward  and  improve  our  common  means  for  the  common  interest. 
As  an  instance  of  what  might  be  afl^ected  through  the  instrumen- 
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tality  of  agricultural  instruction  he  would  here  allude  to  tho 
Letters  of  Agricola  composed  and  published  in  Nova  Scotia  by 
the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Young  in  1823.  These  beautiful  letters 
had  been  and  still  were  read  with  the  deepest  interest  not  only 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  also  on  the  other  .side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  United  States.  They  displayed  the  advan- 
vantage  of  science  in  its  application  to  Agriculture;  thus  giving  a 
proper  system  to  the  husbandman  in  the  management  of  his  farm. 
It  was  to  promote  the  same  object,  to  induce  a  love  of  labour  and 
to  give  that  labour  a  proper  direction  that  this  Society  had  in  a 
great  measure  been  founded. 

The  object  was  important,  and  deserved  the  best  efforts  of  every 
man  who  loves  his  country,  and  the  means  proposed  viz;  the  circu- 
lation of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
practical  agricukuralist,  were  well  and  wisely  conceived.  The 
farmer  must  be  instructed  not  only  how  to  hold  the  plough  and  sow 
the  seed,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  time  to  sow,  as  well  as  the 
seeds. to  be  sown,  and  the  special  soils  to  which  those  seeds  were 
suited.  He  must  be  taught  to  avoid  those  errors  in  practice,  by 
which  his  labour  is  thrown  away,  his  expectations  disappointed, 
and  his  land  impoverished.  Without  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  these  risks  must  ever  be  run  by  the  farmer.  Different 
'^'■r:  ""';r:?;it  grains,  and  these  again  must  be  selected  with 
'i!.  proper  seasons.  In  passing  through  the  conntry, 
the  traveller  wiii  frequently  find  two  neighbours,  subject  of  course 
to  the  same  climate,  and  living  upon  the  same  quality  of  land;  but 
whence  is  it  that  he  sees  one  of  the  farms  neatly  fenced  and  in  good 
condition,  and  the  other  almost  worn  out  and  fenceless,  and  im- 
poverished ?  The  cause  is  easily  discovered.  One  of  tSie  proprie- 
tors understands  his  business,^  and  is  consequently  thrifty  and 
independent;  the  oiher  is  ignorant,  and  his  farm  is  so  ill-managed 
that  it  becomes  unproductive.  He  (hon.  Attorney  General)  was 
Hot  agriculturalist;  but  he  had  always  admired  rural  pursuits; 
and  should  he  ever  have  the  fortune  to  retire  from  his  profession 
with  competency,  he  could  conceive  no  other  retirement  so  attrac- 
tive, or  congenial  to  his  wishes,  as  that  of  tilling  the  land 

Again  reverting  to  the  Resolution  in  his  hand,  he  could  see  no 
other  means  so  likely  to  forward  the  united  interests  of  Agriculture, 
Home  manufactures  and  Commerce,  as  the  extension  of  knowledge 
thrpugh  the  agency  of  well-directed  information  throughout  the 
Province.  Here  there  was  no  room  for  petty  squabbles  or  jealousy: 
or  the  assurance  of  support  for  one  party  at  the  expense  of  another. 
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The  Society  takes  up  the  three  great  interests  of  the  eountrVj  and 
affords  equal  encouragement  to  the  whole.  If  Agriculture  were 
well  carried  on,  its  stores  would  supply  the  manufacturer  at  his  own 
door.  If  manutactures  prospered,  the  operatives  would  give  a 
market  to  tiie  farmer,  and  if  both  prospered  th::y  would  give  a  legi- 
timate basis  to  the  corrinaerce  of  the  Province.  Again,  if  either  of 
those  great  interests  asked  too  much  of  the  other,  in  doing  so  it 
would  be  sure  to  injure  itself.  The  farmer  and  manufacturer  in 
the  event  of  the  objects  of  this  society  being  carried  out,  will  have  a 
market  at  home;  while  the  merchant  will  avoid  high  freights  and 
long  voyages. 

The  efforts  of  the  people  of  this  Province  had,  he  feared,  been 
too  long  directed  tp  the  encouragement  of  foreign  growth  and  pro- 
ductions rather  than  their  own.  The  capital  of  the  county  has 
not  been  laid  out  to  advantage,  it  has  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  American  produce,  instead  of  being  directed  to  raise 
th^t  produce  on  our  own  lands.  We  had  encouraged  the  industry 
of  strangers,  but  neglected  our  own  or  rather  given  it  a  wrong 
application.  It  was  time  that  a  remedy  were  applied  for  this 
great  evil.  It  is  time  that  the  people  should  learn,  if  it  were  only 
from  the  errors  of  the  past,  a  wiser  course  for  the  future.  We 
should  learn  self-reliance,  as  a  people.  V/e  should  regard  jMew 
Brunswick  with  such  feelings  as  those  would  indulge  who  are 
proud  of  their  birth-place,  and  resolved  to  make  themselves  worthy 
of  being  its  natives.  Ev6ry  mart  shouM  identify  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  country  with  his  own,  and  advance  the  general  interests 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  (hoa.  Atty.  General)  was  afraid — 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  not  himself  free  from  blame — that  there 
was  too  much  selfishness  at  the  bottom  of  our  general  transactions: 
that  we  are  not  animated  by  that  amor  patriae  which  should  be  the 
mainspring  of  our  public  actions,  and  that  the  foolish  idea  of  making- 
money  at  home,  to  be  expended  in  another  country  had  taken 
too  much  root  in  the  country.  We  ought  to  be  actuated  by  a 
nobler  and  more  patriotic  feeling,  a  feeling  which  should  make  us 
take  pride  in  our  own  or  adopted  country,  and  consider  it  the 
country  in  which  we  and  our  children  are  to  live  and  make  our 
bread.  It  is  the  want  of  patriotism  which  induces  persons  from 
the  old  country  v/ho  have  accumulated  wealth  here,  either  to  re- 
turn again  to  their  native  country  or  to  remove  to  the  United 
States  and  give  the  benefit  of  their  capital  to  strangers. 

To  counteract  those  selfish  and  narrow  views,  was  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  this  Society; — to  teach  every  member  of  the  com* 
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jJiiuviify  that  'h«  cannot  prosper  wliilo  the  .general  system  is  de- 
ranged: and  that  a  general  system  of  union  is  required,  in  order 
to  advance  our  individnal  interesta. 

The  people  of  New  Brunswick,  independently  of  their  fertile 
lands,  have  a  most  healthy  and  salubrious  climate:  a  climate  which 
cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  except  by  those  who  have  lived  in  an 
unhealthy  one.  It  was  said  that  we  have  long  winters,  and  a  short 
summer;  but  if  our  winters  are  long,  they  are  required  for  the 
purposes  of  our  pursuits;  and  if  our  summers  are  short,  they  are 
yet  long  enough  to  produce  us  the  best  of  crops,  whenever  our 
lands  are  properly  cuJtivated.  Our  object  should  therefore  be, 
to  impart  to  each  ether  such  information  as  will  facilitate  the 
industry  of  the  Province  and  direct  it  in  its  proper  channel;  and 
while  doing  so  we  will  be  fostering  a  system  of  Immigration,  which 
instead  of  placing  a  parcel  of  paupers  on  our  hands  for  support, 
will  plant  a  number  of  useful  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  each  one 
of  whom  would  shortly  be  succeeded  by  ten  following  in  his  foot- 
steps. The  question  once  more  suggested  itself,  in  what  other 
way  could  the  general  interests  of  thd  country  be  promoted,  so 
well  as  by  the  circulation  of  scientific  works  in  relation  to  those 
interests?  It  was  this  which  would  inform  the  better  class  of 
Emigrants,  in  Great  Britain,  of  our  capabitities  to  afford  them  a 
home  and  a  living  amongst  us;  and  it  was  this  which  would  in- 
struct our  own  population  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoy.  Without  scientific  knowledge  it  is  im- 
mpossible  to  turn  any  pursuit  in  life  to  a  good  account.  He  (hon.  ^ 
Atty.  General)  was  a  Lawyer;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
had  he  not  paid  constant  attention  to  the  scientific  part  of  his 
profession,  he  never  could  have  arrived  at  mediocrity  in  his  prac- 
practice.  It  was  so  with  farmers;  if  not  well  informed  in  relation 
to  their  own  business,  if  not  taught  to  admire  it  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  honour  it  as  a  profession,  they  could  never  hope  to  arrive  at 
independence.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  humbling  in  its 
character.  Agriculture  sloould  be  understood  as  the  most  ennobling 
employment  which  a  man  can  engage  in,  and  the  farmer  should 
understand  that  his  profession  is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

He  (hon.  Atty.  General)  had  been  in  many  parts  .f  the  United 
States,  and  in  contrasting  their  soil  and  climate  with  that  of  this 
Frovince,  he  found  that  our  own  country  desei'ved  the  preference. 
Our  soil  v/as  certainly  more  fertile  than  that  of  Massachusetts, 
wliile  the  difference  in  climate  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  these 
jparti^culars  he  believed  Professor  Johnson  was  right  when  he  gave 


our  country  the  preference  ovor  the  Eastern  States  of  Anierica 
at  least  it  may  justlj  be  said  that  it  la  inferior  to  none.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  our  mineral  resources;  and  it  r»'as  cheering  in  this 
respect  to  know  that  when  our  timber  shall  be  exhausted  we  yet 
have  within  our  own  country  never  failing  sources  of  wealth  ta 
sustain  the  Manufactures  and  Trade  of  the  Province,  Here  he 
alluded  to  that  great  source  of  national  wealth,  the  Fisheries,  and 
spoke  of  the  v/ant  of  energy  in  our  own  people,  who  do  not  properly 
avail  themselves  af  their  advantages,  while  the  Americans,  fit  out 
vessels,  and  after  coming  from  a  great  distance,  make  money  by 
catching  tish  in  our  waters.  He  also  alluded  to  the  warm  admira- 
tion with  which  several  of  the  Scotch  farmers  in  the  County  of 
Northumberland  spoke  of  the  pamphlet  published  by  this  Society 
last  Autumn,  and  then  concluded  by  reading  the  following  Re- 
solution:— 

Resolved^  That  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  Society  should 
be  the  preparing  publishing,  and  circulating,  in  every  part  of  the. 
Province,  such  information  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  encourage 
and  improve  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Province,  and  tho  Commercial  interests  connected  therewith. 

JoH.v  A.  Beckwith,  Esa.,  said  he  had  been  requested  to  second 
the  llesolation  just  rea,d,  but  from  the  able  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  discussed  by  the  learned  Attorney  General,  he  should  bo- 
very  brief  in  his  observations.  He  had  seen  the  great  benefit 
which  tho  diftusion  of  scientific  knowledge  through  the  Press  had 
already  conferred  upon  the  County  Agricultural  Societies,  in 
giving  the  farmers,  among  other  things,  a  better  estimate  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  lands,  and  the  special  management 
which  they  in  consequence  required;  and  tho  present  Society  so 
far  from  being  in  the  slightest  degree  adverse  to  the  local  ones, 
encoura^^ed  them  by  its  example,  in  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knov/ledge  throughout  the  whole  Province.  On  this  subject,  he 
could  confirm  every  observation  made  by  the  learned  Attorney 
General,  knowing  from  his  own  experience  in  the  country  how 
much  the  printed  iaformation  sent  forth  by  this  Society  had  been 
appreciated  by  the  people.  He  bad  himself  left  copies  of  the 
excellent  Rep^i-t  published  last  year  by  the  Society^  in  the  hands 
of  many  persons  in  the  Agricultural  districts,  and  on  seeing  them 
afterwards  they  all  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  tho  mfor- 
mation  whiah  they  had  thus  received.  This  afforded  the  best 
pledge  to  the  Society  of  the  usefulness  of  the  course  which  they 
had  adopted,  and  tho  wtsdom  of  following  it  up  with  giiiiHar  pro- 
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Auctions.  It  was  not  however  in  sole  reference  to  our  present 
population,  that  those  Agricultural  works  v/ould  be  found  useful. 
It  is  expected  from  the  efforts  now  in  progress  that  we  are  shortly 
to  have  an  influx  of  a  better  class  of  Emigrants  than,  generally 
speaking,  have  hitherto  come  to  this  Province,  and  he  (Mr.  Beck- 
with)  held  it  to  be  no  trifling  object  achieved,  if  on  the  arrival  of 
iho^e  people  we  found  ourselves  able  to  place  in  their  hands  such 
informaiion  as  would  enable  them  n@t  only  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  resources  of  our  fine  country,  but  which  v/ould  on  their 
becoming  settlers  teach  them  the  practical  application  of  Agricui- 
culture  on  their  own  lands.  This  was  a  species  of  information 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  abroad,  and  was  of  course  the 
more  required  in  the  Pr@vince;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  done,  it  yet  became  necessary  to  lake  up  the  subject  from 
the  very  beginning  and  teach  the  stranger  who  comes  to  settle  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  best  method  of  clearing  the  wilderness,  and 
sowing  his  first  crops  in  the  nev?  Settlement.  Information  thus 
circulated  would  thus  become  doubly  useful;  as  it  would  inform 
those  interested^  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  of  ^vhat  we  can  do  in 
this  Province,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done, 

Mr.  Wilmot  felt  much  interested  m  the  success  of  the  Society, 
and  would  make  a  few  brief  observations  in  support  of  the  views 
already  expressed  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  Divine  Providence 
has  given  us  a  country  as  rich  in  natural  resources  as  we  could 
desire,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  blessings  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
we  turn  our  backs  .j^ipon  our  best  interests,  and  pursue  a  course  which 
if  followed  much  longer  must  end  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  We 
have  been  cutting  away  large  quantities  of  the  fjnest  timber  in  the 
world  from  onr  lands,  cHid  instead  of  employing  our  own  people  in 
its  manufacture,  we  have  been  sending  it  abroad  to  employ  tHe 
labour  of  foreigners,  who  thus  thrive  upon  our  thriftless  folly  and 
bad  management.  Any  country  which  can  produce  food  and  clo- 
thing for  its  inhabitants  includes  wilkin  itself  the  elements  of  wealth 
and  prosperity;  but  when  the  whole  trade  of  a  country  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  persons  engaged  in  b'isiness,  and  taken  from 
those  who  compose  the  productive  classes,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
people  can  prosper.  This  state  of  things  should  continue  no  lon<2:cr- 
We  should  raise  our  own  food,  and  produce  our  own  manufactures, 
and  the  labour  thus  expended  among  ourselves  would  soon  render 
our  country  wealthy  and  prosperous.  We  have  been  throwing  our 
resources  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  will  not  reciprocate  our 
wish  to  meet  them,  and  the  meclianic  who  should  have  a  fair  day's 
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ivages  for  a  fair  day^s  work,  is  thus  driven  out  of  the  country  to  get 
work  elsewhere.  We  should  produce  our  own  necessaries,  instead  of 
sending^  for  them  from  abroad,  and  that  too  from  the  very  persons 
who  are  indebted  to  ourselves  for  the  raw  material,  which  they  re- 
turn in  the  shape  df  manufacture.  One  point  was  obvious  to  the 
world  ;  we  have  not  only  the  material  for  producing  a  great  variety 
of  manufactures,  but  we  have  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
those  water  powers  and  privileges  through  which  those  natural  re- 
sources may  be  converted  into  such  articles  of  domestic  use  as  are  re- 
quired in  the  country.  It  is  therefore  worse  than  folly  to  send  abroad 
for  what  may  on  such  easy  and  reasonable  terms  be  procured  at  home. 

(Tiie  Resolution  as  read  by  Mr.  Street  was  here  moved  and  uaani- 
mously  adopted. 

Mr.  BoTsFORD  M.  P.  P.  said  he  rose  with  some  ernbarrassment  to 
speak  from  a  Resolution  which  had  J^eeajdesigned  for  a  gentleman 
not  now  present,  and  which  had  been  only  a  few  moments  in  his 
hands.  The  object  of  the  Resolution  was  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  greatest  interest — ^that  of  Agriculture — - 
in  the  Province, — and  in  speaking  oa  this  subject,  he  would  confine 
himself  to  a  few  brief  observations. 

There  was  lio  doubt  of  the  Agricultural  capabilities  of  this  Province  : 
but  their  want  of  developement  shows  our  own  deficiency.    In  his 
(Mr.  Botsford's)  boyhood  the  whole  of  the  North  was  one  great  lum- 
bering district,  and  the  raising  of  Agricultural  produce,  such  as  wheat, 
peas  &c.  was  almost  unknov/n.    Now,  those  very  parts  were,  upon 
trial,  justly  called  the  granary  of  the  Province,  and  perhaps  the  world 
could  not  exceed  the  quality  of  the  wheat  (721b3.  per  bushel)  raised 
in  Northumberland.    It  had  been  found  by  agriculturists,  that  the 
seed  raised  in  countries  where  the  climate  is  short,  was  the  best  to 
transfer  to  those  where  it  took  a  longer  period  in  growing.    This  then 
would  give  another  advantage  in  the  market,  to  the  fine  wheat  of  our 
own  country,  as  its  rapid  growth  was  well  known  and  would  procure 
it  a  preference  in  the  United  States.    With  the  exception  of  some 
county  societies  and  the  present  one,  which  had  been  lately  incorpo- 
rated, nothing  had  hitherto  been  done  in  a  Legislative  way,  for  the 
Agriculture  of  the  country.    All  the  energies,  and  capital  of  the 
people  had  been  embarked  in  lumbering.    In  1842,  400  sail  of  ves- 
sels had  traded  in  Miramichi ;  but  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  staple 
trade,  so  called,  and  insted  of  conferring  a  permanent  benefit  on  the 
country,  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  engaged  in  a  trade 
based  upon  its  agricultural  interests,  they  only  stripped  it  of  its  tim- 
ber, and  filled  it  v^^ith  articles  of  luxury,  which  proved  a  curse  to 
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those  who  received  them.  Had  the  amount  of  c£200,000  which 
should  have  been  received  for  the  article  exported,  been  laid  out  in 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  country,  there  would  not  be  a 
river  or  brook  in  the  Province  that  would  not  have  exhibited  its  effects 
in  the  thriving  settlements  by  which  they  would  have  been  surrounded. 
Beyond  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  similar  expenditure  might 
have  been  made,  under  a  well  regulated  system  in  the  Province  for 
the  last  twenty  five  years,  and  the  benefit  which  ere  now  we  would 
have  received  must  be  incalculable. 

The  question  now  was,  how  is  this  society  to  direct  its  energies,  so 
as  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  which  have  arisen,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  better  system  for  the  future  ?  One  great  means  would  be 
found  in  the  dissemination  of  plain  and  useful  knowledge  among  the 
people.  Professor  Johnston's  Report  was  doubtless  a  work  of  great 
research  and  merit ;  but  it  was  not  the  work  which  was  best  calcula- 
ted for  instructing  the  farmers  of  this  Province,  since  in  order  to  un- 
derstand it  many  of  them  must  go  to  school  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  technicalities.  A  plain  easy  manual,  not  a  learned  work  on 
chemical  agriculture,  is  that  which  is  required.  To  conclude  these 
brief  observations  he  must  express  his  pleasure,  at  seeing  men  of  all 
classes,  and  different  shades  of  politics,  engaged  and  he  hoped  suc- 
cessfully too,  in  carrying  out  the  important  objects  of  this  society. — 
He  was  proud  to  see  one  of  the  learned  dignitaries  of  the  land  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  this  meeting  as  its  President,  and  he  was  proud  to 
see  his  honor  supported  by  men  of  the  most  extensive  talents,  learn- 
ing and  influenc©  in  the  country.  It  boded  v/ell  for  the  cause  of 
Agriculture,  when  thus  supported  ;  and  he  hoped  the  influence  thus 
given  would  never  be  withdrawn.  He  (Mr.  Botsford)  was  a  lawyer, 
but  he  was  also  a  farmer,  and  took  a  pride  in  being  one.  He  had 
raised  his  own  bread,  and  felt  himself  engaged  in  an  honourable  em- 
ployment while  so  doing  ;  but  when  he  looked  around  him  here  and 
saw  learned  professors  of  Colleges,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  and 
of  the  Bench,  mixing  with  practical  Agriculturalists  in  the  promo- 
tion of  our  common  cause— the  welfare  of  our  common  Country — 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  hope  that  a  new  era  had  arisen  in 
our  land  ;  and  that  agriculture,  that  great  interest  of  this  fine  Pro- 
vince, would  henceforth  be  deemed  as  honorable  as  it  was  useful.—- 
Here  Mr.  Botsford  moved  the  Resolution.) 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  continues  deeply  impressed  with  the 
extreme  Importance  of  union  and  energetic  action  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  Agricultural  resources  of  the  Province, 


Mr.  M'Leod,  M.  p.  P.,  briefly  supported  it.  He  said  }i@  was  mueh 
pleased  to  see  the  unanimity  of  the  present  meeting,  and  to  know  the 
principles  by  which  its  members  were  actuated.  He  was  also  glad 
to  sec  that  individuals  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  community  had 
connected  themselves  with  this  Society,  and  hoped  that  their  examplo 
and  influence  would  have  the  best  effect  in  the  community.  He  would 
wish  to  see  the  system  of  practical  Agriculture  carried  on  to  its  fullest 
extent ;  and  thought  in  order  to  do  so,  g-entlemen  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions should  appear  in  cloths  manufactured  from  wool  raised  in  the 
country,  and  prepared  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  was  a  farmer  himself,  and  knew  well  the  influence  which  such  a 
mode  of  action  would  have  upon  the  people,  who  knew  well  that 
they  deserved  this  encouragement,  as  the  cloth  which  they  produced 
was  vastly  before  that  which  is  generally  imported. 

Mr.  Bakberie  thought  that  after  the  able  speech  made  by  his  Honor 
the  President,  follovved  up  as  it  had  been,  by  those  of  the  learned 
Attorney  General,  and  of  others,  but  little  was  left  for  him  to  say. 
He  would  therefore  be  brief  in  drawing  attention  to  his  Resolution, 
He  must  express  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  step  already  taken  by 
the  Society  in  promulgating  such  an  amount  of  valuable  information 
as  had  appeared  in  their  printed  Pamphlets.  For  their  valuable  Re- 
port, he,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  County  of  Restigouche,  tendered  his 
best  thanks  ;  and  in  this  he  did  not  stand  alone,  for  these  reports  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  people,  who  professed  themselves  much  plea- 
sed with  the  instructions  and  information  which  they  contained.  In 
his  County,  the  farmers  understood  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  had  practised  that  system  with  great  success  for 
several  years,  and  this  proved  one  great  benefit  already  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 

Here  Mr.  Barberie  alluded  to  the  publication  of  an  Agricultural  tract, 
translated  from  the  French,  (we  believe  by  Professor  Robb)  which  had 
been  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  and  which  like  the 
original  Reports  of  the  Society,  was  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
effects  throughout  the  Province.  This  Society  was,  he  believed,  cal- 
culated to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  on  this  account,  that  however  well  the  others  may  raise 
competition,  and  lead  to  the  production  of  fine  specimens  of  produce, 
of  stock,  vegetables,  and  grain  at  the  shows,  there  their  usefulness 
«nded,  as  they  did  not  follow  up  their  endeavours  by  sending  forth 
that  practical  information  which  the  people  are  so  much  in  need  of 
The  competitors  at  such  exhibitions  should  always  be  compelled  to 
give  information  of  the  means  whtch  they  had  adopted,  in  the  pro- 
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Auction  of  their  articles,  for  the  result  of  tlieir  successful  experience  ' 
would  be  highly  useful  to  their  neighbours. 

Mr.  Barberie  concluded  by  reading  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
Agricultural  tracts  to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  remarking  also  that  so 
far  as  wearing  homespun  made  by  his  own  people  from  wool  of  his 
own  raising  was  praiseworthy,  he  must  be  in  the  right  track,  as  he 
had  worn  such  for  several  years. 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  desires  to  express  their  conviction  of 
the  imxportance  of  County  Agricultural  Societies  in  every  case  of 
premiums  for  stock  or  crops,  exacting  from  competitors  a  detail  in 
v/riting  of  the  method  of  raising  or  growing  the  said  stock  or  crop, 
and  also  to  shew  accurately  the  profit  of  eifecting  the  same. 

Here  a  stranger,  (we  believe  a  Mr.  James,)  addressed  the  meeting 
at  some  length :  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Agriculture  in  England,  and  gave  several  valuable  suggestions 
relative  to  ploughing,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Gilbert  M.  P.  P.  observed  that  with  a  country  such  as  ours, 
abounding  with  the  best  Agricultural  resources,  as  well  as  those  faci- 
lities which  promote  the  supply  and  manufacture  of  lumber  and  the 
building  of  ships,  nothing  was  wanted  but  a  proper  encouragement  to 
be  extended  to  those  important  interests.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
men  of  the  most  influential  talents  and  highest  character  in  the  Pro- 
vince had  at  last  become  fully  alive  to  those  interests,  and  had  united 
in  this  society,  with  the  powerful  means  which  they  had  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  Province  expected  much  from  such  a  Body,  and  what 
they  would  do  could  not  come  too  soon,  as  it  was  impossible  from  the 
dowmvard  tendency  of  prices  and  wages,  for  the  people  to  remain 
much  longer  in  the  Province.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of  all  to 
co-operate  with  the  members  of  this  Society,  in  the  great  objects  for 
which  it  ha^l  been  organized  :  a.ud  this  being  done,  .there  could  be  no 
fear  of  its  proving  unsuccessful.  Pie  was  glad  to  see  so  much  unani- 
mity of  feeling ;  and  should  rejoice  to  render  this  society  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power. 

Dr.  Robb  said  that  there  are  in  the  history  of  nations  as  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  certain  events  more  remarkable  than  others  v/hich  lead 
them  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  their  real  state  and  position,  and 
that  distress  and  difficulty  will  thus  frequently  force  them  to  a  wiser 
and  better  course  of  conduct  for  the  future. 

It  was  true  for  instance  that  the  Potato  rot,  which  at  the  time  w^as 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  befall  Ireland,  had 
now  given  to  that  country  a  more  enlightened  set  of  Landlords  and  had 
•^taught  the  tenants  a  better  system  of  Agriculture. 
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The  failure  of  our  own  cro]>3 — and  ihe  altered  policy  of  the  Mother 
.Country  in  rep-ard  to  the  Timber  duties,  had  driven  the  people  to  con- 
sider the  true  basis  of  their  prosperity,  apart  from  the  protection 
afforded  to  tliem  by  the  commercial  policy  of  the  English  Government, 
.and  obliged  them  to  give  up  in  great  part  those  uncertain  lumbering 
pursuits  in  vvhich  they  had  been  engaged  for  the  more  certain  and.  *• 
useful  occupation  of  tilling  the  land :  the  people  had  thus  discovered- 
that  unless  they  gave  greater  skill  and  attention  to  the  Agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  ruin  and  confusion  must  ensue. 

In  order  to  aid  in  placing  the  great  permanent  and  abiding  interest 
of  the  people  upon  a  better  foundation,  County,  and  Parish  Agricul- 
tural Societies  had  been  established  in  many  different  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and,  now,  this  Centi'al  one,  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  sam.e 
principles,  but  more  extensive  and  general  in  its  operation,  had  been 
called  into  existence. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  has  been  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
farming  community  to  a  better  acquaintaAce  with  the  principles  of 
the  art  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Without  skill  all  labour  is  useless. 
A  special  education  for  the  farmer  had  hitherto  been  denied,  and  until 
that  was  secured  for  them  they  could  not  expect  to  practice  their  busi- 
ness with  honour  or  pleasure  or  profit.  Among  the  many  ways  of 
instructing  the  minds  of  the  farmers  meetings  or  clubs  for  the  special 
discussion  of  Agricultural  s^ubjects  have  been  found  to  be  of  very 
great  importance  and  utility.  It  might  ;he  said  that  Farmers  Clubs 
existed  already  in  the  country,  but  the  existing  Agricultural  Societies, 
with  hardly  an  exception  restricted  themselves  to  the  award  of  pre- 
miums for  the  best  crops,  and  farm  produce  :  the  competition  thus 
engendered  does  good  no  doubt  to  a  few,  but  the  discussion  of  indivi- 
.dual  experience  is  almost  wholly  overlooked  at  their  periodical 
meetings.  Accordingly  he  wished  to  urge  the  importance  of  these 
, objects  and  tp  recommend  the  formation  of  farmers  Clubs  in  every 
.county  and  parish  of  the  Province,  or  the  engrafting  of  them  upon  the 
existing  Agricultural  Societies.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  gossip 
he  would  recommend  these  Societies — there  was  no  difficulty  in  con, 
ducting  them  in  a  grave  and  business  like  manner  so  as  to  elicit  and 
disseminate  very  much  useful  knowledge  upon  Agricultural  matters. 

It  might  be  said  that  such  a  system  was  too  difficult  for  a  new 
country  like  ours,  but,  this  he  did  not  believe,  it  was  almost  as  easy 
tojwork  such  a  system  as  to  talk  about  it.  All  that  was  required  was 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  constitution  and  the  appointment  of  a  Chair- 
man to  preserve  order,  and  a  Secretary  to  record  the  proceedings :  if 
one  was  established  others  would  soon  follow.    He  thought  that  a 
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pnntQd  form  of  eoiiatituLlon  for  such  clubs,  and  a  list  of  subjects  to  b« 
discussed  might  properly  be  prepared  and  published  by  this  Society, 
so  as  to  assist  their  first  beginings.  He  called  upon  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  then  present  and  all  friends  of  Agriculture  in  New 
Brunswick  to  lend  their  aid  in  organizing  such  clubs  on  their  return  to 
their  own  respective  districts. 

If  it  were  said  that  there  were  few  subjects  on  which  farmers  could 
occupy  a  whole  evening  he  would  beg  to  ask  whether  less  than  one 
evening's  discussion  could  enable  any  meeting  of  farmers  to  arrive  at 
clear  conclusions  in  regard  to 

Agricultural  Education, 

Common  Schools, 

Agricultural  Libraries, 

Agricultural  Lecture??, 

Agricultural  Periodicals, 

Agricultural  Bureau  and  Inspector, 

County  and  Provincial  Societies, 

Measures  of  Government  for  improvement  of  agriculture, 

Improvement  of  Roads  and  means  of  transport, 

Provincial  Show  and  Fair, 

Local  difficulties. 

Local  advantages, 

High  Farming  and  Plain  Farming, 

Drainage,  superficial  and  deep. 

Drainage  by  stone,  tiles,  slabs,  poles,  &c, 

Deep  ploughing. 

Effects  of  Frost, 

Lime  and  Plaster  effects  and  advantages,  marl  &c, 
Portable  manures ;  bone  dust,  guano,  salt, 
Soils  and  Sub-soils  of  District, 
Bog-earth,  its  application, 
Composts  ;  preparing — preserving. 

Manures,  saving,  application  and  construction  of  heaps,  &lc^ 
Manures,  fermented  and  unfermented, 

do,  liquid, 
Keeping  farming  accounts, 
Fencing, 

History  of  Breed  of  Stock  in  District, 
Breeds  most  suited  to  district. 
Improving  breeds. 

Importing  Stock,  and  condition  dn  which  Bounties  should  be  given, 
Stall-feeding— Oil  Cake, 
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Keeping  of  Sheep, 

Keeping  of  Poultry,  • 

Management  of  Orchards,  Gardens,  &;Cj 

do.  Pasture  Lands, 

do.  Daily, 

do.  Bees, 
Spade  Husbandly, 
Preservation  of  Eoot  Crops, 
Cuhure  of  Turnips, — Hay, 

do.     Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c, 
Wheat  Culture, 

Economical  keeping  of  Farm  Hories, 
Diseases  of  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  &;c^ 
Pruning  of  trees. 

Planting  and  transplanting  of  trees, 

Fall  or  Spring  manuring — top  dressing, 

Kenovation  of  exhausted  land. 

Protection  of  anima's  from  cold, 

Profit  of  fattening  cattle. 

Horses  versus  Oxen, 

Farm  Tenancy, 

Potatoe  Disease, 

Wheat  fly. 

Seed  Potatoes, 

New  articles  of  culture, 

Slicing  Turnips,  cutting  Hay  raid  brusiiig  Oats, 

Rotation  of  crops. 

Broom  Com, 

Stumping  land, 

Treatment  of  New  land, 

Manufacture  of  ashes, 

do.  Maple  Sugar, 

Culture  and  weaving  of  flax, 
Culture  of  corn,  and  uses  of, 
In'igation  and  warping. 
Influence  of  fishing  on  farming, 

do.         Lumbering,  do.. 
Premiums  for  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Measures  of  Provincial  agricultural  Society,, 
Manufacture  of  Potatoe  Starch, 
Culture  and  uses  of  Peas  and  Beans, 
Steaming  food  for  cattle, 
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ImprovGraciit  of  cheese, 

Industrial  resources  of  Vicinity, 

Advantage  and  disa'^antagoe  of  climate, 

Maj'kets  foreign  and  local  for  Agricultural  purpose^.; 

Eflect  of  Bounties  on  agriculture, 

do.      '  Tariff  do., 
Green  Crops  for  manure, 
Grounds  fallow, 
Insects  hurtful  to  vegetation, 
Curing  of  Hay^ 
Root  crops  for  Stocky 
Winter  work  for  farmers, 
Farmers  Banks, 
Growth  af  Hops, 
Disposal  of  Crown  Lands, 
Modes  of  settling  emigrants. 
Places  for  do., 

Procuring  a  supply  of  labour. 

Average  crops  and  profits  of  farming  alone, 

Curing  and  putting  up  of  Beef,  Pork,  Butter,  &c. 

Selection  and  steeping  of  seed, 

Improvement  of  Seed  wheat,  &c. 

History  and  growth  of  Settlements, 

Construction  of  Barns  &c. 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  impressed  with  the  value  and  useful-* 
ness  of  Farmers  Clubs,  or  periodical  meetings  of  Farmers  for  the 
purposes  of  reading  and  discussing  Agricultural  matters,  recommend 
the  early  formation  and  encouragement  of  such  institutions  throughout 
the  Province,  and  the  collection  of  Agricultural  publications  in  con* 
iiection  therewith. 

Mr.  English,  M.  P.  P.  remarked  that  as  it  was  getting  late  in 
the  evening,  he  would  make  only  one  or  two  remarks.  This  meeting 
had  been  convened  in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Province, 
and  viewing  it  in  that  light,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  his 
support.  In  answer  to  the  anxious  inquiry,  what  is  m.ost  wanted  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  would  answer,  that  we  do  no^ 
want  good  land  ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  tract  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Allegany  Mountains  to  compare  in  fertility  with  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick.  But  while  he  knew,  and  knew  from  his  own 
observation,  that  we  do  not  want  a  soil,  he  was  compelled  to  ov/n, 
that  it  was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  uspless,  from  our  want  of 
Agricultural  knov/ledge,    We  want  an  Agricultural  population  to 
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produce  for  the  consurrier,  but  this  we  caiinot  hav6  until  the  farmer 
is  sure  of  a  market  where  he  can  dispose  of  his  prodiAce.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  Agriculturist  and  the  Manufacturer  were  thus  closely 
identified  with  each  other  5  and  he  trusted  that  through  the  informa- 
tion promulgated  by  this  Society,  each  would  learn  much  to  advance 
their  mutual  benefit.  With  these  brief  observations  he  would  second 
the  Resolution. 

Mr.  WiLLisTON,  Mi  Pi  P.  was  not  an  Agriculturist,  and  could 
of  course  have  no  knowledge  of  farming  operations ;  but  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Province,  engaged  in  business  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  pi*osperity  of  the  country.  The  present  Society  embraced  the 
three-fold  objects  of  Agriculture,  Manilfactures,  and  Commerce,  and 
consequently  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  every  individual  in 
the  Province  ;  as  the^e  were  the  three  great  interests  upon  which  all 
others  were  founded,  and  were  closely  connected  with  each  other. — 
He  adniired  this  Society  for  another  reason — it  had  no  political  cha= 
racter ;  for  whatever  might  be  said  about  high  protective  duties,  he 
felt  firmly  convinced,  that  if  Agriculture,  or  any  other  interest  could 
not  prosper  vJithoilt  them,  neither  could  they  prosper  with  their 
assistance.  If  every  business  in  the  Province  was  equally  encouraged 
then  all  would  thrive,  but  if  some  were  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  then  all  must  m.utually  suffer.  For  instance,  the  farmer 
famishes  produce  for  the  use  of  the  ship-builder;  but  tax  the  ship^ 
building  interest  so  high  that  the  builder  cannot  make  his  returns,  and 
where  then  would  the  farmer  find  his  market?  He  believed  this 
Society  would  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  country,  as  the  infor- 
mation which  it  afforded  in  the  case  of  stock,  and  as  to  the  formation 
and  management  of  manures,  would  make  it  excrjedingly  useful  to  the 
farmers,  who  required  a  better  system  in  the  general  superintendence 
of  their  farms.  Here  Mr.  Williston  proceeded  at  some  length  to  give 
his  views  adverse  to  partial  protection,  observing  that  he  thought,  the 
establisMnent  of  a  Cloth  Manufactory  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericton^ 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  adjacent  country,  inasmuch  as 
the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  in  such  a  place,  would  encourage  the 
farmers  to  produce  that  article  on  their  farms.  This  was  the  true 
principle  of  protection : — it  would,  instead  of  teaching  the  owners  of 
the  soil  to  look  abroad,  give  them  a  useful  and  practical  lesson,  in 
this  way  of  self-dependence.  It  would  teach  them  that  their  own 
bread  is  sweeter  than  that  of  strangers  ;  and  that  their  own  labour, 
rather  than  a  sickly  dependence  on  legislation,  must  henceforth  be  the 
source  of  reliance. 

Resolvedy  That  this  Society  has  csen  with  great  satisfaction  the 
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fcf?oi1s  which  have  alrsaxly  been  in  many  quartttrs  raadQ  in  improving 
the  character  of  out  Provincial  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Ryan  M.  P.  P  rose  to  second  the  motion,  not  to  moko  a. 
speech,  v/hich  he  felt  vv'ould  at  that  late  hour  in  the  evening,  be  im- 
proper. The  objects  anticipated  by  the  Society,  namely,  those  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Home  Manufactures,  had  his  most 
hearty  concurrence  ;  and  he  was  glad  that  they  had  united  those 
great  interests  of  the  country  ;  so  as  to  afford  each  and  all,  an  equal 
encouragement.  It  must  doubtless  be  in  consequence  of  the  imper- 
fect system  upon  which  farming  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  the- 
consequent  small  amount  of  produce  which  we  had  been  able  to  raise, 
that  our  clim.ate  had  been  termed  bad  and  our  land  sterile  : — this  vras 
doing  injustice  to  the  country.  We  have  as  rich  a  soil  and  as  salu- 
brious a  climate  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  countiy  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  our  lands  have  not  been  made  productive,  the 
fault  is  in  those  who  ha.ve  their  management.  With  these  views  of 
the  useful  tendency  and  operation  of  the  Society,  he  v^-ould  havs 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Johnson  M.  P.  P.,  in  allusion  to  the  current  report  once  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  New  Brunswick  is  not  an  Agricultural 
County,  stated  that  his  own  experience  had  convinced  him  to  the  con- 
trary. Hg  had  himself  off  one  bushel  of  seed^  raised  twenty-tVv-o 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  when  ground  produced  five  Barrels  of  the 
best  flour  in  the  Province.  His  Resolution  also  included  the  growth 
of  flax,  as  a  branch  of  Provincial  Agriculture  ;  and  he  v/as  glad  that 
this  species  of  industry  was  recommended,  as  it  not  only  showed  that 
the  Society  had  extended  its  views  in  different  directions,  but  it  also 
recommended  in  this  instance  a  useful  article,  which  grows  well  upon 
the  North  Shore,  and  vv'hich  was  well  calculated  for  consumption  in 
the  home  market.  The  vast  benefft  of  raising  our  own  produce, 
could  scarcely  be  appreciated  according  to  its  real  importance  ;  for 
it  saves  those  high  freights  and  long  transits  which  result  from  a 
foreign  trade  ;  and  gives  besides  the  whole  benefit  of  a  continuou.^i 
round. of  business,  which  when  carried  on  abroad,  loses  a  great  part 
of  its  value.  These  remarks  were  particularly  applicable  to  our  pre- 
s€nt  case,  when  the  balance  of  Trade  is  go  much  agamst  us,  and 
cur  labour,  that  great  capital  of  our  country,  is  wasted  upon  strangers. 
Our  timber  trade  too,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  ceased  to  be  pro- 
iitable  ;  and  being  thus  in  a  great  msasurc  shut  out  from  foreign  trade 
and  left  to  our  own  resources,  our  greatest  wisdom  should  be  to  en- 
courage  every  species  of  trade  and  iLidustry  for  which  we.  can  raise 
(he  means  in  our  own  country.     ' F.[ev<*  ^Fr-  Johnson  spoke  for  aoixtP> 
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tiCiic  uQ  cliij  Meo--*i»slty  which  exislsd  for  rariiiersi  to  cultiyata  their  m- 
ttfil&ct,  as  the  days  were  passsd  when  ignorancs  could  be  brought  to 
coKleiid  isaccessfuliy  with  the  growing  mtelligenc©  of  the  age. 

Risohed^  That  this  Society  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  cultur® 
and  weaving  of  Flax  may  soon  become  of  very  great  advantage  and 
protit  to  this  Province,  and  that  the  officers  of  this  Society  should  take 
means  to  call  the  attention  of  Agriculturalists  to  the  subject. 

Hon.  Mr,  Crane  approved  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Robb,  ia 
relation  to  the  discussion  of  Agricultural  subjects  in  the  country  ;  and 
although  not  sanguine  in  his  general  views  of  public  societies,  he  still 
must  say  that  he  thought  the  present  one  was  calculated  to  produce 
much  benefit  in  the  Province. 

He  (Mr.  Crane)  was  a  country  trader  ;  and  it  was  in  the  country 
he  had  made  ail  he  was  worth  in  the  world, — he  had  not  been  unob- 
servant of  passing  events  around  him,  during  the  number  ot  years 
which  had  elapsed  witlnn  the  scope  of  his  experience,— -and  the  re- 
sult of  his  observation  was,  that  the  thrifty  economical  habits  of  our 
Grandfathers  had  been  given  up,  and  a  new  S3'stem — one  of  impru- 
dence and  extravagance — most  foolishly  substituted  in  its  place. — ■ 
The  prospect  of  immediate  gain  from  the  source  of  lumbering,  had 
in  too  many  instances  driven  the  farmers  into  the  lumber-v/oods,  and 
after  years  spent  in  this  uncertain  way,  in  whichthey  imbibed  habits 
which  were  too  expensive  for  the  country,  they  woke  up  at  last  to 
find  their  farms  gone,  and  their  labour — that  great  capital  of  every 
workuig  community — expended  for  nothing.  Ii  was  necassary  then 
that  some  scheme  should  be  devised,  for  rescuing  the  oountry  frooi 
the  effects  which  had  followed  this  great  imprudence—to  stop  th© 
draft  of  men  and  money  from  the  country,  and  to  give  a  healthier 
action  to  the  economy  of  the  people. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  the  merchants  of  this  country  had  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  this  Province  vested  in  their  hands  ;  and  the 
result  had  been  as  he  had  now  described  it.  It  was  now  time  to  in- 
troduce  another  and  a  better  system,  as  anticipated  by  this  Society; 
and  to  encourage  the  mechanic  and  farmer,  not  by  a  Bounty  pro- 
vision, but  by  giving  them-  sueli  a  protection  as  would  insure  them 
our  own  market — the  merchants  he  would  leave  to  find  a  market  for 
themselves. 

Resolved^  That  a  portion  of  the  Society's  funds  may  be  judiciously 
applied  towards  encouraging  domestic  Manufactories  such  as  Fulling 
and  other  Mills. 

Charles  MacPherson  Esq.,  xM.  P.  P.,  made  a  few  observations 
upon  tha  partial  manner  in  v.-hich  the  last  apeakei-  had  adyocatoii 


protection.  He  (Mr.  Crane)  would  protect  two  interests,  and  leave 
the  third  to  take  care  of  itself!  He  thought  there  was  scJhiething 
of  the  stiffness  of  old  feelings  and  habits  in  the  observations  of  his 
friend  ;  and  would  be  glad  as  a  youhger  man,  to  share  with  him  a 
portion  of  the  warmth  which  he  felt  himself,  taking  in  return,  a  pari 
of  that  wisdom  and  experience  which  it  was  well  known  his  hon. 
friend  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  He  was  glad  to  see  his 
Honor  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  dignified  position  which  he 
occupied  as  President  of  this  Society.  It  was  a  sure  guarantee  that 
the  business  of  the  Society  would  be  impartially  conducted  and  that 
while  the  interests  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  were  sustained, 
those  of  the  lumbermen  would  not  be  neglected.  He  (Mr.  Mac- 
Pherson)  was  a  friend  to  the  farmers;  he  had  been  brought  up. on  a 
iarm,  and  its  bread  was  he  thought  the  sweetest  which  he  had  ever 
tasted  in  his  life;  but  he  wished  to  see  fair  play  to  all,  and  all  pros- 
pering together. 

Mr.  Kerr  addressed  the  meeting  for  a  few  moments,  acknwv- 
ledging  his  thanks  for  the  able  and  handsome  manner  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  society  had  been  responded  to.  From  the  most  influ- 
ential parties,  and  that  too  from  every  section  of  the  Province,  there 
now  seemed  to  be  only  one  general  wish  to  prosecute  with  renewed 
vigour  the  objects  of  the  Society;  and  he  as  one  of  its  members,  felt 
delighted  that  in  advocating  its  views  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  country,  his  labour  had  been  more  than  rewarded  in  the  hopes 
now  opening  up  for  its  more  extended  usefulness, 

(The  meeting  here  closed.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTES. 


A  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Master, 
of  the  Rolls  on  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1851. 
The  Hon.  N,  Parker  took  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Robb  from  the  Committee  on  Draining  submitted  their  Report. 

Mr.  Fulton  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Dayton,  read  a  Report 
on  the  arrangement  of  Barns. 

Mr.  Kerr  submitted  a  Report  On  the  utility  and  best  modes  of  giving 
encouragement  to  Settlers  on  New  Lands,  and  on  the  occupying  and 
clearing  of  Wilderness  Lands. 

Read  a  Report  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  McAdam  on  the 
subject  of  Woolen  Manufactories. 

Mr.  Watts,  Senior,  submitted  an  interim  Report  on  the  subject  of 
a  Provincial  Show  and  Fair. 

Mr.  Beckwitli  from  a  Committee  on  the  management  of  farms,  and 
on  a  Rotation  of  Crops,  stated  that  the  publication  by  the  Society  of 
the  translation  of  the  Canadian  Pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  had  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  a  Report  from  them. 

Dr.  Robb  read  a  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  best  mode  of  ' 
of  disseminating  information  in  furtherance  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  throughout  the  Province. 

Dr.  Robb  from  the  Committee  of  Appropriations  read  a  scale  of 
appropriations  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society  now  on  hand, 

Wriereupon  Ordered,  That  the  said  Reports  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee to  revise  and  superintend  the  Printing  of  the  same,  or  parts  of 
the  same.  Further  Ordered,  That  Dr.  Robb,  Messrs.  Allen,  Beck- 
with,  and  A.  Inches  do  constitute  the  said  Committee. 

R.  FULTON,  Recording  Secretary. 


P.EPOKT  ON  APPK0PRIATI0N3 


The  Commltte®  appointed  to  prepare  a  scale  of  Appropriations  for 
tLe  several  objects  contemplated  by  the  Societ}' ,  desire  to  submit  the 
following  E,eport : — 

1.  Tliey  recommend  that  the  sum  of  £80  be  appropriated  tovrard^ 
the  encouragement  of  Mills  and  Manufactures  in  the  several  Counties 
where  encouragement  had  been  lield  out  for  the  same. 

2.  Also, — The  sum  of  ^£20  towards  procuring  useful  works  of 
reference  for  the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Committe,  6lc. 

3.  Also, — The  sum  of  <^10  towards  the  contingencies  of  the  Society. 

4.  Also, — The  sum  of  say  £S0  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  Tract  on  Farm  Management. 

5.  Also, — The  sum  of,  say,  c£30  for  tho  publication  of  the  forth- 
coming Report. 

6.  And  for  tl:ie  re-publication  of  the  old  one  in  vrhole  or  in  part, 
say  £30. 

Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  the  following  Premiums  to 
be  awarded  by  the  Society  in  the  course  of  the  ensuelng  year  : — 

7.  .£10  for  best  10  BaiTcls  of  Beef  or  Pork,  cured  and  packed  ac- 
cording  to  the  Society's  directions,  and  certified  by  the  owner  or 
Captain  of  a  Ship  to  have  been  as  fit  for  Ship's  purposes,  as  that  which 
is  usually  carried. 

8.  £d  for  the  best  Essay  On  the  management  and  improvement  of 
Orchards  in  this  Province. 

9.  £b  for  the  best  Essay  On  the  improvement  of  the  Woollen 
Manufactures  of  this  Province,  more  particularly  as  regards  fineness 
of  texture,  and  permanency  of  dye, 

10.  «£5  for  the  best  Essay  On  the  best  ways  of  using  Turnips  and 
other  Roots  in  the  feeding  of  Stock,  together  with  the  best  method  of 
storing  and  preseiTiiig  the  same  through  the  winter. 

11.  For  the  best  Managed  Farm  as  determined  by  the  answers  to  a 
series  of  numbered  questions,  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  the  New 
York  State  Society,  and  circulated  with  the  Society's  Reports  for  the 
year,  A  Silver  Cup  with  appropriate  inscription,  of  the  value  of  o^lO. 

12.  For  the  the  second  best  do.,  as  determined  in  the  same  way,  A 
Silver  Cup  with  inscription,  of  the  value  of  ^5. 

13.  For  all  others  who  may  furnish  full  answers  to  the  questions 
thus  proposed,  a  set  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  (or  other  Publication  of 
-equivalent  value,)  for  the  year  1852,  sa.y  12  at  5s.,— .^3, 
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The  Scale  of  appropriafioiis  ^vonld  thsrefora  stand  as  follo',»fl5 


Mills  and  !*flanufactures,        -        -        -    .    -  -  £80 

Books,   -  20 

Contingencies,  lo 

PHnting  Canada  Tract,   ^ 

"      New  Report,           -       -       -       .  -  SO 

Old  Report,    -       .       .       .       .  -30 

PremiiimG  for  putting  up  Salt  Beef,  &c.         -  -  10 

"             best  Managed  Farm,        -       .  -  10 

"         "  second  best       do.,         -       -  "  5 

"  third  best         do.,         -       -  -  3 

*'         "  Essay  on  Orchards,         -       -  5 

"      "     Turnips,       -       -       -  -  5^ 


V/oolen  Manufacture,    -       -  b—£24^ 
J.  ROBB,  ) 
A,  E.  BOTSFORD,  }  Committer. 
D.  S.  KERR.  ) 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

Ojftfcd  hy  the  New  Brumioick  Society  far  the  encouragement  df 
Agritulture^  Home  Manufactures  and.  Commerce. 

1.  For  the  fii*st  ten  barrels  of  first  or  second  quality  of  Beef  or  Pork 
cured  and  packed  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  first 
feeries  of  Reports  of  this  Society,  and  certified  after  trial  by  the  Owner^ 
Master^  or  Consignee  of  any  Ship  or  Vessel  sailing  from  the  Province 
to  have  been  as  good  for  Ships  use  as  that  which  is  usually  imported 
for  the  same  purpose-— ^the  sum  of  Ten  pounds. 

IL  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  management  arid  improvement  of 
Orchards  in  this  Province,  founded  on  practical  observations— the  sum 
of  Five  poujnds^ 

IIL  For  the  beet  Essay  on  the  improvement  of  the  Woolen  Manu- 
factures in  this  Province,  more  particularly  as  regards  fineness  of 
texture  and  permanence  of  dye — the  sum  of  Five  pounds. 

IVi  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  best  ways  of  using  Turnips  and  other 
Root  Crops  in  the  feeding  of  Stocky  together  with  the  best  modes  of 
storing  and  preserving  the  same  throughout  the  Winter,  to  be  founded 
as  far  as  possible  on  practical  experience — the  sum  of  Five  pounds, 
For  the  best  managed  Farm  of  less  than  25  acres,  exclusive  of 
Wood  Land  and  Waste  Land,  [regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  produce,  the  manner  and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  tfte 
actual  profits]  as  determ:ined  by  written  answers  to  a  series  of  num- 
bered questions  contained  in  the  annexed  Schedule,  founded  on  that 
of  the  New  York  State  Society — -a  Silver  Cup,  with  appropriate  in- 
icription,  of  the  value  of  Ten  pounds* 

VL  For  the  second  best  ditto,  as  deterfrlined  in  saitie  way— a  Silver 
Cup  with  suitable  inscription,  of  the  vaiue  of  Five  pounds. 

VIL  For  all  others  who  may  furnish  fall  answers  to  the  questions 
thus  proposed,  there  will  be  awarded  a  set  of  the  Albany  Cultivator 
for  1852,  or  other  Agricultural  Publications  of  equal  value. 

VIII.  For  Mills  and  Manufactures  in  the  various  Counties  of  the 
Province  where  encouragement  on  the  subject  has  been  already  held 
©ut— the  sum  of  Eighty  pounds. 

N.  B. — This  List  of  Premiums  was  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette 
of  April  16th  and  23rd,  and  500  copies  of  it  in  a  separate  form  were 
likewise  circulated  about  the  same  time. 


SCHEDULE. 
Soils,  &c. 

1.  Of  how  much  Land  does  your  farm  consist?   and  ho  v/  mUch 
Wood,  waste,  and  improved  land  respectively  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  subsoil  ?•    Is  there  limestone 
in  it  ?    What  rocks  are  found  in  it  ?  ' 

3-  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  on  yoUr  farm  ?  Of  clay  soil,  if  you  have  it — of  sandy 
soil,  and  of  gravelly  soil  ?    Answer  separately. 

4.  What  depth  you  plough  ?  What  effect  has  deep  ploughing  had 
on  various  soils  ? 

5.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  a  suc- 
ceeding crop,  between  shallow,  common  or  deep  ploughing  ? 

6.  Have  you  used  the  subsoil  plough  ?  and  what  have  been  its  ef- 
fects on  different  soils  and  crops  ? 

7.  What  trees  and  plants  were  indigenous  to  your  soil  ?  Give  the 
name  of  each. 

Manures. 

8.  How  many  loads  of  manure  (30  bushels  per  load)  do  you  usually 
apply  per  acre  ?  How  do  you  manage  your  manure  ?  Is  it  kept 
under  cover ;  or  are  there  cellars  under  your  barns  or  stables,  for  re- 
ceiving it  ? 

9.  What  are  your  means  and  what  your  methods  of  making  and 
collecting  manure  ?  How  many  loads  of  manure  do  you  manufacture 
annually  ?  How  many  do  you  apply  ? 

10.  How  is  your  manure  applied ;  whether  in  its  long  or  green 
state,  or  in  compost  ?  For  what  crops,  or  under  what  circumstances 
do  you  prefer  using  it,  either  in  a  fresh  or  rotten  state  ? 

11.  Could  you  not  cheaply,  essentially  increase  your  supply  of  ma- 
nure by  a  little  extra  labor  ? 

12.  Have  you  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  or  any  substance  not 
in  common  use  as  manure  ?  In  what  manner  were  they  used,  and 
with  what  results  ? 

Tillage  Cnors. 

13.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  till  ?  and  with  what  crops  are 
they  occupied,  and  how  much  of  each  crop  ? 

14.  What  is  the  amount  of  seed  planted  or  sown  for  each  crop — the 
time  of  sowing — the  mode  of  cultivating,  and  of  harvesting — and  the 
product  per  acre Have  any  insects  been  found  injurious  to  5'our 
crops  ?    If  so,  describe  them  and  the  remedies  adopted. 

15.  What  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  do  you  prefer  for  each, 
and  at  what  limes,  and  in  what  maimer  do  you  apply  it.  ^ 
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i^.  How  deep  do  you  have  manure  covered  in  the  earth,  for  dif* 
ferent  crops  and  different  soils  ? 

17.  Have  your  potatoes  been  affected  with  any  particular  defect  or 
disease,  and  have  you  been  abk  to  discover  any  clearly-proved  cause- 
for  it,  or  found  any  remedy  ? 

Grass  Lands,  &c. 

18.  What  kind  of  grasses  do  you  use  ?  How  much  seed  of  clover^- 
or  the  various  kinds  of  grass  do  you  sow  to  the  acre  ?  At  what 
season  of  the  year  do  you  sow,-— ^and  what  is  the  manner  of  seeding  ? 

19.  How  many  acres  do  you  mow  for  hay,  and  what  is  the  average 
product  ?  At  what  stage  do  you  cut  grass,  and  what  is  your  mode  of 
making  hay  ? 

20.  Is  any  of  your  mowing  land  unsuitable  for  the  plough,  and 
what  is  your  mode  of  managing  such  land  ? 

21.  Have  you  practised  irrigating  or  watering  meadows  or  other 
lands,  and  with  what  effect  ?  What  is  your  particular  mode  of  irriga- 
tion, and  how  is  it  performed  ? 

22.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  low,  bog  or  peat  lands  ?  What  was 
the  mode  pursued,  the  crops  raised,  and  what  the  success  ?  What 
length  of  drains  have  you  on  the  farm,  and  how  are  they  constructed  ? 

Domestic  Animals. 

23.  How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle  and  horses  do  you  keep^ 
and  of  what  breeds  are  they  ? 

24.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
different  breeds  of  cattle  or  other  animals  for  particular  purposes,  and 
with  what  results  ? 

25.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  v/in- 
tering  your  cattle  ;  as  to  feed,  watering  and  shelter  ? 

26.  How  much  butter  and  cheese  do  you  make  annually,  from 
what  number  of  cows,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  manufacture  ? 

27.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep  ?  Of  what  breed  or  breeds 
are  they  ?  How  touch  do  they  yield  per  fleece,  and  what  price  doe^ 
the  wool  bring  ?  How  many  of  your  sheep  usually  produce  lambs, 
and  what  number  of  lambs  are  annually  reared  ?  How  much  will 
your  sheep  or  lambs  sell  per  head  to  the  butcher. 

28.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  winter= 
mg  your  sheep  as  to  food,  watering  and  shelter  ?  Hov/  nmny  in 
proportion  to  your  flock  (if  any)  do  you  lose  during  the  winter. 
What  difference  (if  any")  between  fine  and  coarse  wooied  sheep  in 
these  respects, 

29.  How  many  swine  do  you  keep,  of  what  breed  are  they,  how 
do  you  feed  them,  at  what  age  do  you  kill  them,  and  what  do  they 
weigh  when  dressed. 
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SO.  What  experiments  liave  you  made  to  show  the  relative  value 
-of  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  corn, 
or  other  grain,  for  feeding  animals,  for  fattening  or  for  milk. 

FauiT. 

31.  Wha,L  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees?    Are  they  of  natural 
or  grafted  fruits  ?  and  chiefly  of  what  varieties  ? 

32.  What  number  and  kind  of  fruit  trees,  exclusive  of  apples, 
have  you  ?  and  what  are  among  the  best  of  each  kind  ? 

33.  What  insects  have  attacked  your  trees,  and  what  method  do 
you  use  to  pic  :.-.         attacks  ? 

34.  What  is  your  general  management  of  fruit  trees  ? 

35.  What  other  experiments  or  farm  operations  have  produced 
interesting  or  valuable  results  ? 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c, 

36.  What  is  the  number,  size  and  general  mode  of  construction 
of  your  farm  buildings  ;  and  their  uses  ? 

37.  What  kind  of  fences  do  you  construct.?  What  is  the  amount 
and  length  of  each  kind  ?    And  their  cost  and  condition  ? 

38.  To  what  extent  are  your  various  farming  operations  guided 
by  accura.te  weighing  and  measuring  ?  And  to  what  degree  of 
minuteness  are  they  registered  by  daily  accounts  ? 

39.  Do  you  keep  regular  farm  accounts  ?  Can  you  state  the 
annual  expense  in  improving  your  farm,  and  the  income  from  it, 
with  such  precision  that  you  can  at  the  end  of  the  year,  strike  an  ac- 
curate balance  of  the  debt  and  credit  ?  Would  not  this  practice  con- 
duce very  much  to  close  observation,  careful  farming,  and  in  the  end 
much  improve  your  system,  as  well  as  better  your  fortune  ? 

NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

1.  However  concisely  the  subjects  themselves  be  announced  ample 
information  is  required  concerning  them.  It  is  expected  that  the 
above  questions  will  be  answered  with  precision  and  minuteness,  the 
applicant  submitting  the  information  according  to  his  best  knowledge? 
and  belief  of  its  correctness,  of  which  a  Certificate  or  other  satisfactory 
proof  shall  be  given. 

2.  The  information  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  be  founded  on  ex- 
perience or  personal  observation,  and  not  merely  on  what  is  already 
in  print. 

3.  It  shall  be  methodically  digested,  and  if  necessary,  lifustiated  by 
Drawings  or  Models  made  to  scale. 

4.  Each  Essay  or  Paper  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  Note 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  Author,  and  inscribed  with 
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a  motto  which  shall  correspond  with  a  similar  motto  on  the  head  of 
the  Essay  or  Paper. 

5.  None  of  the  Notes  except  that  attached  to  the  successful  Papers, 
shall  be  opened  ;  all  the  other  Papers  shall  be  held  until  claimed  by 
their  respective  Authors, 

6.  The  successful  Essay  or  Papers  shall  become  the  Property  of 
tiie  Society,  and  may  be  published  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Society. 

7.  All  Essays  and  Papers  to  be  sent  in,  free  of  Postage,  before 
the  10th  December,  1851,  to  Dr.  Kobe,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society.  The  awards  are  payable  on  or  after  the  10th  February, 
1852.    Decisions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  will  be  final. 

8.  One  barrel  of  the  Beef  or  Pork  to  be  brought  back  for  inspec-* 
tion,  and  Certificate  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  1852. 

9.  Premiums  in  Plate  may,  if  the  Executive  Committee  see  fit,  be 
paid  in  an  eqjuivalent  of  money,  on  the  application  of  the  successful 

,  Candidates. 

J.  ROBB,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Fredericton,  10th  April,  185L 


REPORT  ON  IMMIGRATION,  &c. 


The  Committee  of  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures  and  Commerce  throughout 
the  Province,  appointed  at  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  enquire 
into  the  best  method  of  faciUtating  Immigration  into  this  Province, 
Report  the  following,  viz  : — 

The  great  facility  for  procuring  passages  in  European  Ships  com- 
ing to  Saint  John  for  Timber  has  been  the  reason  why  so  many 
Immigrants  have  arrived  there,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  an 
inducement  for  many  more  to  come  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Timber  Trade. 

Of  the  passengers  who  have  arrived  it  has  been  obsei-ved  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  different  intentions,  and  have 
followed  very  different  pursuits,  in  most  of  which  however  they  had 
not  been  veiy  successful. 

1st.  Some  have  come  to  this  Province  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
land  from  Government  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  in  this  they  have  gene- 
rally succeeded ;  although  some  have  failed  in  the  outset  for  want 
of  suitable  instructions,  either  by  a  mistake  in  the  proprietor  of  the 
Soil,  or  by  an  injudicious  selection,  yet  their  perseverance  has  been 
proverbial  and  in  a  second  attempt  they  have  seldom  failed  in  becom- 
ing respectable  freeh(^||prs  as  a  reward  for  their  privations  and  praise- 
worthy exertions. 

2nd.  Othei^s  have  come  with  a  small  capital  which  they  have  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  cultivated  land ;  in  which  case  they  have 
generally  shown  themselves  better  judges  of  a  cultivated  soil  than  of 
Woodland. 

3rd.  Others  have  arrived  without  capital,  but  with  good  health  and 
industrious  habits  determined  to  earn  the  means  of  procuring  Land  : 
and  they  have  hardly  ever  failed  of  becoming  useful  and  respectable 
settlors.  In  some  instances  they  have  rented  farms  and  eventually 
become  Lords  of  the  Soil,  but  whether  as  Tenants  or  common 
labourers  they  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  general  plenty,  and 
have  been  amply  rewarded  for  their  industry. 

4th.  Some  have  arrived  at  our  Seaports  and  only  remained  in  the 
Province  as  a  place  of  rest  where  they  might  procure  the  means  of 
following  their  friends  to  a  Foreign  Country,  and  these  seldom  fail  in 
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theii'  purpose.  They  liave  generally  earned  the  amount  of  their 
passage  and  are  gone,  and  excepting  only  the  pauper  immigrants 
they  are  the  most  useless,  or  rather  injurious  class  that  visits  our 
Province. 

To  afford  every  reasonable  encouragement  to  the  useful  classes  of 
immigrants  v/ho  may  arrive,  and  to  give  them  a  suitable  direction  in  a 
path  in  which  they  are  strangers, — it  appears  desirable  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  they  should  be  first  directed  to  the  Immigrant  Agent  of 
the  Port  where  they  arrive  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  information. 
And  as  no  regular  method  has  been  hitherto  adopted  for  acquiring  or 
imparting  that  information,  your  Committee  recommends  the  following 
method  as  one  iikeb/  to  answer  the  desired  end,  viz : — ' 

That  in  each  Cour.ty  there  should  be  an  Assistant  Immigrant  Agent, 
w^hose  duty  it  should  be  to  enquire  and  obtain  from  all  the  different 
disirici:s  in  the  County,  information  of  the  number  of  Farms  for  sale 
in  those  Districts, — partially  o:  ''ghly  improved — at  prices  from 
£  to  £  per  acre  cr  oiiierwise. — The  number  of  Farm- 
tenants  required  or  dv/ellings  to  be  let  for  the  accommodation  of 
families, — number  of  labourers  likely  to  find  employment  male  or 
female — and  at  v/hat  probable  terms  or  wages — and  also  what  .Me» 
.chanics  are  wanted,  &c. 

What  houses  or  dv/ellings  to  let  to  immigrants. 

What  farms  to  be  leased  to  good  tenants — with  or  Vv^ithout  stock, 

What  farm  labourers  wanted — male  or  female  &c. 

What  carpenters, — Smiths  or  Shoemakers,  &c. 

Answers  to  these  queries,  which  might  be  easily  condensed  in  a 
Tabular  form,  would  enable  the  County  Ag^ts  to  inform  the  Provul- 
cial  Agent  of  the  wants  of  each  County.  '^w' 

It  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Provincial  Agent,  upon  every 
enquiry  or  application  of  immigrants  to  note  in  his  Book  their  names 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  their  age,  time  of  arrival,  date  of  appli- 
-cation,  place  of  nativity  or  the  Port  they  came  from,  their  occupation, 
and  intention  in  coming  here,  and  also  the  place  they  proposed  to 
journey  to. 

He  will  then  be  able  to  say  to  the  applicants,  that  in  such  a  County 
there  are  such  facilities  for  your  settlement,  or  that  in  the  County  of 

 such  inducements  are  held  out — choose  which  you  will,  and  I 

■will  give  you  the  address  of  the  Agent. 

By  this  method  the  Agent's  books  would  form  a  most  valuable  Im- 
rfiigrant  Directory  for  future  reference,  and  it  is  presumed  that  no 
Agent  will  intentionally  send  useless  or  pauper  immigrants  into  an 
Agricultural  district,  and  that  when  he  finds  they  are  bound  for  ano- 
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ther  country,  he  can  direct  them  to  the  packets  sailing  there--notn'ig 
the  place  in  his  book. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Salaries  of  so  many  Agents  in  the 
Province  would  be  too  expensive,  but  your  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  good  maxim  of  only  "  rendering  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  work"  will  remove  the  necessity  for  that  objection, — ■ 
and  as  Agriculturists  we  can  recommend  no  other  rule. 

Ill  popu'ous  Counties  the  labour  might  be  considsrable,  while  in 
some  it  would  amount  to  very  little  :  but  in  every  situation  where  the- 
duty  is  well  performed,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  most  valuable  to  the 
immigrants, — and  also  to  the  Province  generally. 

All  Avhich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  L.  HATHEWAY,  Chairman. 

11th  June,  1850. 
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jf  0  the  New  Brunswick  Society  for  tha  encouragement  of  Agricuh 
ture,  Home  Manufactures^  and  Commercs  throughout  the  Province. 
Your  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  enquire  and  report  &c., 
on  the  utility  and  best  modes  of  giving  encouragement  to  settlers  on 
new  land  farms,  and  to  the  occupying  and  clearing  up  of  Wilderness 
Lands,  beg  leave  to  say,  that  they  have  bestowed  on  this  subject,  con- 
siderable attention  and  to  Report  that  in  their  opinion  the  giving 
encouragement  to  settlers  on  new  land  farms,  and  to  the  occupying 
and  clearing  up  of  Wilderness  Lands  is  vastly  important  towards 
serving  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  your  Committee  will  firstly  notice  some 
of  the  causes  which  in  their  opinion,  have  obstructed  emigration  in 
its  flow  to  this  Province,  and  clogged  the  advancement  ©f  actual 
settlers  within  it,  and  secondly  will  propose  some  practical  changes, 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  must  greatly  improve  the  condition  of 
back  settlers,  and  largely  tend  to  increase  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  Province. 

Firstly  the  Evils. — One  of  the  greatest  obstructions,  to  emigrants 
and  others,  wishing  to  settle  on  new  land  farms  in  this  country,  is  the 
bad  system  or  absence  of  system  in  the  Government  of  the  Province 
in  relation  to  Crown  Lands, — unable  in  many  instances  from  want  of 
previous  survey,  to  inform  an  applicant  (except  by  prophecy)  of  the 
quality  or  value  of  lands  he  seeks  to  own — 1^  is  often  necessitated  to 
choose  in  the  dark — to  select,  in  ignorance  m  the  real  character  and 
value  of  the  land, — have  a  survey  made,  at  great  expense,  and  after- 
Wards  to  attend  a  sale  where  another,  by  bidding  above  him,  may 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  chosen  spot — in  seeking  land  thus  at- 
tended, with  such  uncertainty,  and  expense,  delay  and  difficulty, 
besides  a  multitude  of  other  obstructions,  the  poor  man  is  often  dis- 
couraged in  the  outset  and  his  heart  fails  him  from  settling  at  all,  if 
his  courage  or  his  necessities  should  urge  him  to  persevere,  he  has 
often  to  force  his  way  and  have  his  land  laid  off  without  reference  to 
any  plan  for  a  future  district  Township,  or  other  position  for  a  com- 
munity of  people  to  settle  together  in,  as  is  laid  off  in  the  States — the 
Canadas  and  other  countries,  and  is  often  made  to  feel  this  incon- 
venience all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Another  obstruction  arising  from  the  system,  is  the  want  of  a  road 
through  the  Township  or  district  laid  out  or  projected  by  competent 
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tiiUliority,  that  a  seltier  might  know,  where  best,  to  make  his  clearing^i 
erect  his  buildings,  construct  his  fences  and  make  a  road,  where 
the  public  money  may  be  beneficially  applied — at  present  the  settler 
conniionly  strolls  through  the  woods,  unacquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  wild  he  is  struggling  in— opens  a  winding  path, 
perhaps,  running  diagonally  across  his  own  and  other  lots  and  on 
which  money  is  frequently,  year  after  year,  spent,  till  finally  the  rout 
is  abandoned  and  the  money  and  labour  thrown  away. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  settling  of  new  land  especially  by  emi- 
grants, is  the  want  of  information  as  to  the  position,  qualities  &c.,  of 
land  ungranted  and  the  granted  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
vrith  some  cleared  and  which  might  probably  be  for  sale  and  the  pro- 
bable prices,  together  with  some  idea  of  distance  and  means  of  con- 
veyance from  the  Sea  Port  Towns  or  landing  places  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  land  available  for  settlement — a  stranger  to  the  country, 
especially  if  he  have  not  arrived  here,  is  utterly  at  a  loss  w^hat  to  do, 
or  what  direction  to  steer,  to  look  for  lands  or  how  long  it  will  take 
him  to  get  from  a  Port,  such  as  Saint  John  to  ungranted  or  granted 
land  lying  in  rear  of  the  first  tier  of  lots  in  the  McGundy  Settlement, 
Parish  of  Prince  William,  in  York  County,  or  Howard  Settlement  in 
Dumfries  Parish  in  the  same  County,  or  to  any  other  Settlement  in  a 
Parish,  of  any  CoUnty  of  the  Province. 

It  often  happens  too  that  large  tracts  of  granted  lands,  unoccupied 
by  the  owners,  lie  on  the  high  way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlers,  and  others  lie  between  the  high  way  and  the  land  of  a  back 
settler  through  which  he  is  necessitated  to  make  the  roads  and  keep 
tliem  open,  at  his  own  expense,  thus  adding  to  the  value  of  the  rich 
man's  property,  who  pays  nothing  towards  the  roads  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Much  inconvenience  is  generally  suffered  by  back  settlers,  in  the 
want  of  even  a  tolerable  road  to  bring  to  market  any  produce  they 
may  have  to  sell,  or  return  with  necessaries  they  may  require  to  buy 
— the  like  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  them  in  the  wantof  roadi^ 
10  get  to  Mills. 

Great  inconvenience  is  also  felt  by  occupants  and  others,  settling 
on  Wilderness  Lands  from  the  want  of  a  Minister  of  their  own  per- 
suasion and  a  good  School  in  their  neighbourhood,  serious  injury  is 
generally  suffered  by  families  in  the  Woods,  from  the  want  of  proper 
instructors. 

Owing  to  the  distance  of  some  of  the  Settlements  from  the  Shire 
Towns  or  more  populous  places,  or  from  the  great  roads  of  the  countrv 
-•nd  the  difiiculty  of  getting  to  markets,  ihey  are  comparatively  shut 
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cut  from  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  circuluting  medium,  obLamaMer 
by  persons  in  more  improved  parts  of  the  Provinca  and  it  is  often 
very  difficult  for  such  settlers  to  raise  never  so  small  a  sum  of  money  - 

They  occasionally  suffer  much  and  have  scarcely  any  crop  from 
the  want  of  seed, — frequently  in  want  of  seeds  of  good  quality  as  well 
a«  seeds  of  different  descriptions — they  are  in  most  cases  deficient  in 
raising  th©  different  kinds  themselves  and  in  attempting  to  purchase 
are  often  at  a  loss  where  it  may  be  had,  from  there  being  no  known/ 
place  of  deposits  for  the  sale  of  such  articles. 

The  back  Settlements  are  in  many  instances  much  prejudiced  from 
the  want  of  Agricultural  and  other  information  and  with  some  ex- 
ceptions are  not  in  the  way  of  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  premiums 
offered  by  County  Agricultural  Societies.  Sometimes  the  premiun> 
list  is  so  regulated  that  a  back  settler  cannot  avail  himself  of  it — ho 
may  raise  an  excellent  crop  and  deserve  a  premium  for  much  that 
he  has  done  but  is  unable  to  produce  you  an  extraordinary  specimen, 
of  carrots  and  so  with  many  other  things  for  which  he  unable  to 
compete. 

While  the  settlers  are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  competition- 
neither  the  Legislature  nor  Societies  hold  out  inducements  such  as 
bounties  for  large  crops  of  grain  or  other  crops,  or  the  extensive 
clearing  up  of  new  land  as  is,  in  many  cases  done  in  the  adjoining 
States  and  other  countries  which  induce  the  settlement  of  new  lands-, 
it  is  admitted  however  that  this  position  is  open  to  question,  especially 
if  the  giving,  of  bounties  be  not  properly  limited  and  narrowly  watched 
to  detect  imposition. 

Farmers  in  back  Settlements  lose  sadly  by  not  having  iome 
system  of  meetings  to  discuss  their  own  wants  and  to  consider  together 
how  they  may  improve  their  condition  in  relation  to  their  own  Agri- 
culture, Home  Manufactures  and  Commerce — they  do  not  generally 
appropriate  any  leisure  evening  or  hour  for  assembling  together  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  but  leave  it  to  others  to  think  and  act 
for  them. 

Secondly  the  remedies.  Cro-wn  lands  of  the  Province  fit  for  actual 
settlement  should,  at  once  be  laid  off  and  numbered  by  competent 
Surveyors  or  Officers  of  a  district  under  the  Government  in  shapely 
and  suitable  blocks—Districts — Townships  or  Squares  from  one  to 
twenty  lots  or  of  such  a  size  as  might  be  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  the  locality  where  they  wercy  and  actually  surveyed,  planed  and 
reported  on  to  the  Land  Office,  with  such  plain  description  as  to  ths 
land  and  timber  thereon,  that  an  applicant  could  obtain  the  infor- 
mation he  required-.    The  expense  of  surveying,  planing  and  report- 
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ing  upon  the  lands  of  each  district  to  be  equally  dtvided  and  added 
to  the  upset  price  of  each  lot,  the  cost  of  survey  la  this  way,  would 
not  be  a  quarter,  perhaps  not  an  eighth,  nor  even  a  tenth  of  what  a 
settler  generally  pays  for  surveying  a  single  lot.  The  block  ©r 
District  might  be  advertised  to  be  sold  on  a  certain  day,  the  bona 
fide  purchasers  might  pay  or  settle  for  their  lands  and  get  their  grants 
at  once  ;  and  the  officer  of  the  district  might  become  the  purchaserj 
pro  forma^  of  the  lota  not  actually  sold,  and  on  application  to  him 
with  a  deposit  receipt  for  the  money,  an  applicant  could  get  his 
land  at  once.  This  system  your  committee  are  informed  is  adopted 
with  excellent  effect  in  the  State  of  JVfaine,  and  in  the  Canadas. 
This  proposed  alteration  forming  the  necessary  basis  of  what  is 
hereinafter  recommended,  and  there  now  being  between  eix  and 
seven  millions  of  good  ungranted  lands  fit  for  settlement  in  this 
Province,  it  is  recommended  that  the  old  system  be  at  once  aban- 
doned and  the  one  suggested  be  brought  into  operation  and  made  to 
apply  as  far  as  it  is  practical,  even  to  reform  neighbourhoods  which 
have  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  old  system,  Under  some  such 
mode  of  laying  off  lands,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  more  families 
might  choose  their  own  company  and  settle  at  once,  on  one  or  more 
Blocks,  Townships  or  Squares,  and  (subject  to  certain  restrictions,) 
the  Government  might  use  its  discretion  to  give  a  worthy  settler 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  consideration  of  his  large  family  and  immediate 
occupation  or  other  good  reasons  to  warrant  such  a  donation. 

2.  A  road  judiciously  laid  out  or  projected  by  the  Government  or 
other  competent  a^ithority,  with  proper  plana  and  returng  to  the  land 
office,  through  such  blocks  or  districts  as  above  described,  leading 
-from  one  Section  of  the  country  to  another  or  through  the  district  to 
the  high  way  so  that  settlers  might  know  where,  best  to  make  their 
Clearings — place  their  buildings — erect  their  fences — improve  their 
lands,  and  whereon  the  statute  labour  and  public  monies  might  be 
expended  with  advantage,  are  subjects  of  great  importance  to  the 
convenience  and  advancement  of  settlers  oa  new  land  farms.  This 
system  your  committee  ure  informed,  is  practised  in  the  adjoining 
States  and  the  Canadas,  and  they  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  obtain  in  this  Province — and  further,  no  service  could  more 
contribute  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests  of  this  country,  than  for  the 
Government  to  project  and  lay  out  public  roads  extensively  through 
wilderness  lands  fit  for  settlement,  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  natural  formation  of  the  soil  seems  to  call  for  this 
T — the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Province  being  commonly  on  the 
Sea  Shore  and  on  the  Borders  of  Lakes  and  large  Rivers,  with 
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chains  of  lull':;  and  mountains,  to  a  great  n:\'trnt  running  parallel 
ihereto,  so  as  virtually  to  shut  up  the  bark  from  the  front  lands;, a 
well  selected  road  in  rear  of  those  mountains,  running  from  one  pub- 
lic section  of  the  country  to  another,  would  unlock  the  wilderness — 
and  oj)en  a  way  across  the  fmest  soil. 

3.  A  book  of  reference  in  the  nature  of  a  Directory,  chiefly  re- 
ferring as  well  to  granted  and  part  cleared  lands  which  might  prob- 
ably be  had  at  moderate  prices,  as  to  ungranted  lands  laid  off  with 
roads  by  the  Government  available  for  emigrant  settlers,  together 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  <ilistances  pind  modes  of  conveyance 
from  the  usual  sea  Ports  or  landing  places  in  the  Province  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  lands,  published  and  properly  circulated, 
would  bo  an  excellent  guide  not  only  for  persons,  in  the  parent 
countries,  wishing  to  come  and  settle  in  the  Province,  but  for  others 
desiring  to  choose  a  spot  to  locate  themselves  and  their  families  for 
life. 

4.  As  to  large  blocks  or  grants  of  wilderness  lands  being  allowed 
as  hitherto,  to  be  unimproved  by  the  owners — locked  up  from  occu- 
pation by  high  prices,  in  the  prospect  of  improving  their  value  by 
forcing  settlers  to  do  it,  who  from  necessity  are  compelled  to  make 
roads  through  such  lands  and  keep  them  open  during  winter,  is  a 
crying  evil  and  shamefully  unjust,  not  only  to  the  settlers  but  to  the 
interests  of  the  Province  at  large  and  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Such  owners,  as  in  the  adjoining  states,  should  be  compelled  to  bear 
their  fair  proportion  of  the  expense  in  making  the  road — their  lands 
assessed  for  it  and  in  default  of  payment — the  land  sold, 

5.  In  the  laying  out  of  blocks  or  districts  and  the  projecting  of 
roads  through  the  same,  proper  respect  should  be  had  to  Mill-sites 
and  water  powers  and  to  enabling  the  settlers  to  get  to  mills  and 
markets,  and  every  reasonable  means  should  be  afforded  them  for 
speedily  making  such  roads  as  convenient  and  complete  as  possible. 

6.  For  the  better  advancement  of  religion  and  education,  in  back 
settlements,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Government,  in  the  survey  of 
districts,  should  reserve  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  use  of  a  minister, 
and  the  erection  of  a  place  of  Worship,  and  another  for  a  School 
Master  and  Scheol  House,  and  in  the  settlement  of  Blocks  or  Dis- 
tricts, it  might  be  well  for  persons  of  the  same  persuasion,  as  far  as 
practicable  to  settle  together,. not  for  engendering  uncharitable  feel^ 
mgs  towards  other  Denominations,  but  to  enable  them  to  unite  in 
getting  up  a  Church  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  ibr  the  more  fre- 
quent visits  of  clergymen  of  their  own  denomination — the  erection 
of  a  comforiable  and  commodious  school  house  and  the  employment. 
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■of  a  competent  Tcaclier  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  the 
settlers. 

7.  The  distance  of  many  back  settlemsnta  from  markets -and  pop- 
ulous plac«s  where  public  money  is  expended — the  state  of  tlie  roads 
— want  of  conveyance,  information  and  notice  peculiar  to  their  posi- 
tiouy  placing  them  unfavourably  in  regard  to  a  share  of  the  circula,ting 
monay  of  the  country,  the  disadvantage  should  be  met,  as  far  a^' 
possible,  by  aiding  them  in  those  things  for  which  the  money  is  re- 
quired. The  Legislature  have  done  this  to  some  extent  by  passing 
in  1849,  two  excellent  Acts  to  enable  settlers  to  make  payments  to  a 
certain  extent  for  these  lands,  by  working  on  the  roads.  As  these 
Acts  or  their  details  may  not  be  generally  known,  your  Commitee 
^yill  give  at  the  end  of  this  report  an  abstract  of  them  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Regulations  for  the  information  of  Settlers  ;  where  money  is 
to  be  expended  on  the  great  Roads  or  other  Public  Works  of  the 
Countiy,  a  timely  notice  thereof  as  far  as  possible  should  be  extended 
to  the  back  Settlements. 

8.  The  necessary  seed — its  quantity,  quality,  and  the  different 
descriptions  thereof,  not  usually  on  hand  or  attainable  in  settlements, 
is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  comfort  and  prospeiity  of  back 
settlers..  County  and  district  Societies  might  take  the  subject  into 
consideration  and  have  a  depository  in  the  Shire  Town  of  the  country 
or  other  known  place,  and  small  depositories  in  each  Settlement  of 
which  notice  should  be  given  and  where  it  might  be  purchased  by 
back  settlers. 

9.  Agripultural  and  other  information  and  the  chance  of  a  fair 
share  of  Agricultural  premiums  deserve  the  attention  of  all  persons 
and  Societies  having  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart ;  and  these 
subjects  ought  to  be  taken  into  special  consideration  by  County  and 
District  Societies,  it  should  be  in  part,  the  business  of  such  Societies 
to  put  into  circulation,  in  back  neighbourhoods,  Tracts  or  Pamphlets 
on  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Commercial  subjects  relating  to 
the  interests  of  the  settlers  gratis^  and  communicate  with  them  as 
often  as  possible — the  premiums  of  such  Societies  likewise  should  be 
regulated,  as  well  to  encourage  the  amount  of  productions — the 
extent  of  Clearings  and  other  praiseworthy  labours  peculiar  to  the 
circumstances  of  new  Settlements  ;  as  to  the  more  perfect  yield  in 
small  quantities  of  the  old — some  allowance  might  also  be  made  to 
enterprising  competitors,  bringing  their  articles  with  difficulty  and 
expense  from  afar, 

10.  As  the  greatest  source  of  com  fort  and  wealth  that  a  farmer 
':an  have  in  this  country,  is  the  i)rofitK  of  Stock  and  the  produce  of 
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the  da'irv,  and  as  v.e  have  a  great  Home  Market  for  these  producia- 
sls  well  as  for  bread  stuffs  and  meats  of  all  kinds,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  back  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  supplying  the 
market  as  early  as  possible,  a  large  stock  must  be  fed,  but  mere  hay 
will  not  do  it,  nor  is  it  a  crop  that  can  be  depended  upon,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty — extensive  pasture  lands — root  crops,  straw  and 
other  feed  must  be  called  in  aid,  for  attaining  the  desired  end.  To 
further  this  combined  object,  especially  for  raising  our  own  bread  in 
this  country,  your  Committee. ttiink  it  might  be  well  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  offer  ceitain  premiums  or  bounties  to  new  settlers  for  the  ex- 
tensive raising  of  grain  crops,  as  has  been  done  with  great  success  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  perhaps  it  might  be  extended  to  the  raising  of 
large  quantities  of  a  certain  kind  of  root  crop,  and  to  the  annual  lay- 
ing down  of  extensive  new  Land  fields  for  hay  and  pasture  purposes. 

11.  For  the  better  canying  on  of  all  objects  connected  with  the 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  the  neighbourhood — the 
minds  of  the  settlers  should,  in  the  first  place  be  informed — reading, 
thinking,  cenversing  with  neighbours,  and  meeting  together,  at  sonie 
School  House,  at  a  neighbours  house  or  other  convenient  place,  on  a 
leisure  evening,  to  discuss  the  objects  pertaining  to  the  settlers  inte- 
rests, are  modes  well  calculated  to  improve  the  mind  and  thereby 
lead  to  improve  the  condition.  Perhaps  Farmer''s  Clubs,  on  a  scale 
which  will  bo  submitted  by  one  of  our  Committees  to  night,  may  be 
})etter  than  any  other  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end,  it  must  prove  to 
them  a  great  source  of  information  and  pleasure,  let  them  read  the 
various  Reports  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  other  information,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  ample  topics  for  discussion,  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  clubs,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so,  that  truth  may  be  better  elicited,  there  may  be  matters 
in  our  Heports  which  some  at  the  meeting  may  not  be  prepared  to 
assent  to,  and  perhaps  contradict,  even  this  will  be  beneficial,  if  it  set 
the  dissenting  member  a  thinking  and  advancing  his  own  ideas  among 
his  fellow  settlers.  As  to  Agriculture,  let  them  not  suppose  that  it  is 
too  soon  for  them  to  think  of  good  farming  in  relation  to  new  land. 
Instead  of  considering  how  tiiey  can  restore  exhausted  lands,  let  them 
reflect  how  they  are  to  keep  their  new  land  from  being  exhausted.  In 
reference  to  Home  Manufactures  let  it  be  their  pride  to  make  them- 
selves independent,  and  see  how^  many  manufacturing  establishments 
are  wanted  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  how  soon  aided  by  subscrip- 
tions among  themselves  or  otherwise  they  can  erect  the  necessary 
Mills,  Blacksmith's  and  other  Shops,  and  how  rapidly  they  can  an- 
n-ually  add  to  them.    In  regard  to  their  Home  Commerce,  either  be- 
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fwcen  the  settlers  themselves  or  between  thenl  and  more  populous 
places,  let  it  be  their  aim  to  produce  a  sttrplus,  and  Bell  it  to  the  Beat 
possible  advantage  in  any  market  they  can  desire,  and  take  in  return 
money  and  those  necessaries  that  cannot  he  made  at  horm  or  done: 
without. 

In  regard  to  their  Wants,  let  the  settlers  rel j,  on  no  other  help  than 
God  and  their  own  independent  exertions,  let  them  not  suppose  that 
any  suggestions  in  this  Report  are  intended  to  abate  their  efforts^  or 
to  lull  them  into  idleness  or  complaining,  but  designed  merely  to  sug^ 
gest  what  is  fairly  their  dae — to  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertion^ 
and  to  encourage  them  in  those  pursuits  which  are  calculated  beyond 
all  others,  to  add  to  their  wealth  and  to  the  happiness  of  this  country. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  evils  and  remedies  which  have 
occurred  to  your  Committee  and  which,  if  attended  to,  might  give 
greater  encouragement  to  settlers  on  new  land  farm®,  rsnd  to  the  oc- 
cupying and  clearing  up  of  wilderness  lands,  and  while  your  com\ 
mittee  may  have  omitted  very  important  topics— may  be  wrong  in 
some  of  their  positions,  and  do  not  pretend  to  have  described  the 
practical  details  for  carrying  the  proposed  changes  out,  they  trust  that 
Bome  of  their  observations  may  be  deserving  of  notice,  and  lead  to  a 
more  full  enquiry  of  so  important  a  subject. 

DAVID  S,  KERB,  €km  'man. 


12  VICTORIA,  CAP.  IV. 

iliV  ACT  to  facilUate  Uiq  sale  and  improvement  of  Crown  Lands  in 

certain  cases. 

Passed'  8lh  March,  1849. 
"  Whereas  every  facility  and  encouragement  should  be  afforded  for 
the  occupation  and  improvement  of  the  ungranted  Lands  in  tliis 
Province  :  And  whereas  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  Government 
^'  yhould  be  invested  with  power  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  Lands  in 
certain  cases  by  private  sale,  upon  .such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  most  encouraging  to  the  purchaser 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Legislative 
Council  and  Assembly,  That  notwithstanding  any  thing  contained  in 
the  Fifth  Section  of  an  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  Williarn  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act 
for  the  support  of  the  Civil  Government  of  this  Province,  it  shall  and 
may  be  letwful  for  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council,  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  often  as  occasion  may  require,  and  with  a  view  to  the  early  dis- 
posal of  the  vacant  Crown  Lands  to  persons  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  improve  the  same,  to  cause  portions  thereof  to  be  surveyed  and 
laid  off  in  such  place  and  in  such  way  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable, 

XL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  liis 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Administrator  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforJ^aid, 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  Lots  so  surveyed  and  laid  off  as  aforesaid, 
by  private  sale,  for  such  price  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  upon 
such  terms  of  payment,  either  in  Money  or  in  opening  and  making 
the  Roads  through  such  Lots,  or  otherwise,  as  may  most  readily 
facilitate  the  occupation  and  improvement  thereof  by  orderly  and  in- 
dustrious Settlers ;  provided  always,  that  no  Lot  be  sold  at  a  less  rate 
than  three  shillings  per  acre,  or  shall  contain  a  greater  quantity  than 
one  hundred  acres. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor or  Administrator  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  by  and 
with  the  cidvice  and  consent  aforesaid,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  during  the  coa^nuauce  of  this  Act  to  make,  publish  and 
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enforce  such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  may  be  required  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  this  Act. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  not  come  into  operation 
or  be  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

REGULATIONS. 
For  carrying  into  effect  the  pr Divisions  of  the  12tJi  Victoria^  CajJ.  4, 
intituled    An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Sale  and  improvement  of  Crown 
Lands  in  certain  cases' 

1.  That  the  Local  Deputies  do,  as  soon  as  practicable,  report  to  the 
Surveyor  General  the  most  desirable  Tracts  of  Land  for  immediate 
settlement  in  their  respective  Districts,  and  the  probable  number  of 
Lots  that  may  be  required  for  immediate  settlement,  and  that  similar 
Reports  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

2.  That  all  persons  desirous  of  selecting  any  particular  Tract  for 
Settlement,  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act,  do  signify  the 
same  forthwith  either  to  the  Local  Deputy  of  the  County  or  to  the 
Surveyor  General,  in  order  that  such  Tract,  with  the  road  to  and 
through  the  same,  may  be  laid  off  preparatory  to  Sale. 

3.  That  the  Applicants  in  all  cases  shall  state  in  their  Petition 
whether  they  wish  to  pay  for  their  Land  in  Money  or  by  Labour  upon 
the  Roads. 

4.  That  no  Land  will  be  sold  at  less  than  three  shillings  per  acre, 
and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act. 

5.  That  where  the  purchaser  shall  prefer  paying  the  whole  amount 
in  Money  on  the  day  of  Sale,  a  discount  will  be  made  thereon  of 
twenty  per  cent. 

6.  That  where  the  purchaser  desires  to  pay  in  Labour  upon  the 
Roads,  he  shall,  upon  making  his  application,  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  Survey. 

7.  That  where  the  purchase  is  made  for  Money  under  the  Regula- 
tions, if  the  paym.ents  required  are  not  duly  made  according  to  the 
terms  of  Sale,  and  any  Instalment  is  not  paid,  on  or  before  the  day 
when  it  becomes  due,  the  Land  in  ail  such  cases  shall  immediately 
upon  default  made  be  open  to  re-sale,  and  upon  application  made 
shall  be  disposed  of  without  reference  to  any  improvements  which 
may  have  been  made  by  the  former  purchaser. 

8.  That  all  payments  of  Money  shall  be  made  to  the  Local  Depu- 
ties, except  in  case  of  purchases  in  York  or  Sunbury,  when  they  will 
be  made  to  the  Receiver  General. 

9.  That  the  Local  Deputies  shall  render  Returns,  make  remit- 
tances, and  be  catitlcd  to  rcjeivc  and  retain  the  same  Commi^ssioa  on 
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Monies  received  under  tlic  above  Act,  and  by  virtue  of  thch>e  llegula- 
trons,  as  they  do  at  present  under  the  Regulations  of  the  llth  May, 
1848. 

10.  That  as  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the 
above  Act  was  to  secure  the  occupation  and  improvement  of  the  un* 
granted  Lands  of  the  Province,  no  neglect  of  occupation  and  improve- 
ment v/ill  be  permitted  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  unless 
upon  good  cause  shewn  therefor  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Excellency 
in  Council ;  and  in  case  of  the  non-occupation  and  improvement  of 
any  Lot  beyond  that  time,  and  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the 
Lot  shall  be  open  to  re-sale,  and  upon  application  made  will  be  dis' 
posed  of  without  reference  to  any  improvements  made  by  the  former 
purchaser. 

11.  That  the  occupation  and  improvement  under  the  last  Rule  shall 
be  by  honafida  settlement  upon  the  Lot,  and  shall  be  such  as  plainly 
to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  purchaser  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  a  permanent  residence  thereon. 

12.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  purchaser  is  to  make  payment  by 
Labour  on  the  Roads,  he  shall  perform  the  labour  at  such  times  and 
at  such  places  as  shall  be  fixed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  no  case  shall  less  work  be  done  in 
any  one  year  than  will  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  purchase 
money. 

13.  That  if  any  purchaser  shall  refuse  to  preform  labour  when  re- 
quired as  aforesaid,  the  Commissioners  shall  forthwith  report  the 
same  ;  and  unless  good  cause  be  shewn  for  such  refusal^  the  purchaser 
so  refusing  shall  forfeit  his  right  under  the  Sale,  and  his  allotment 
shall  be  open  to  nev/  application,  and  will  be  sold  without  reference 
to  any  improvements  he  may  have  made  thereon. 

14.  That  no  Grant  of  any  Lot  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above  Act  shall  issue  until  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council  that,  in  addition  to  payment  for  the 
Lot  by  Money  or  Labour,  the  purchaser  has  actually  resided  thereon 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  has  brought  at  least  ten  acres  thereof 
into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

15.  That  if  any  purchaser  do  remove  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  Lot  any  Timber  or  Logs  before  he  shall  have  receiv- 
ed a  Grant  of  such  Lot,  such  Timber  and  Logs  shall  be  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Province  ;  and  the  Lot  from  which  such  re- 
moval shall  have  taken  place  shall  be  open  to  new  application, 
wtthout  reference  to  any  improvemenls  of  the  original  purchaser. 
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16.  Tlial  in  case  any  purchaser  shall  be  detected  in  any  frauds 
deception  or  misrepresentations  in  iiis  dealings  with  the  Government 
under  the  above  Act  and  these  Regulations,  he  shall  thenceforth  be 
excluded  from  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  said  Act. 


12  VICTORIA,  CAP.  XIX. 

AN  ACT  to  oiithorixe  the  commutation  of  Belts  due  the  Croicn  hj 
Settlers  in  certain  cases  for  loork  on  the  Public  Roads. 

Passed  27th  March,  1849. 
"  Whereas  for  the  better  encouragement  of  Settlers  on  New  Lands 
who  have  not  paid  the  amount  of  their  purchase  money,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  provide  for  the  commutation  thereof,  in  certain  cases  by 
work  to  be  performed  on  the  Public  Roads 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Legis- 
lative Council  and  Assembly,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  or  Administrator  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ;@f  the  Executive  Council,  in  all 
cases  where  purchasers  of  Crown  Lands  who  have  improved,  and 
are  actually  resident  upon  their  respective  Lots,  but  have  not  yet 
paid  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  therefor,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal money  due  in  any  case  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve 
pounds,  to  order  and  direct  that  the  purchasers  respectively  shall  have 
permission  to  do  and  perform  work  and  labour  upon  the  Public  Roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  their  respective  Lots,  in 
payment  of  the  balances  remaining  due  on  the  said  purchases. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  order  that  the  said  work  may  be 
efficiently  performed,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Excellency 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Administrator  of  the  Government  for  the 
time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council,  forthwith  tp  appoint  in  and  for  each  County,  or  in  and  for 
any  particular  District,  Parish  or  Settlement,  one  or  more  fit  and 
proper  person  or  persons  as  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  performance  and  application  of  such 
labour. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  each  and  every  person  who  may  be 
indebted  to  the  Crown  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  as  aforesaid  twelve 
pounds,  for  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Land,  who  is  an  actual  and 
hona  fide  settler  on  the  Lot  for  which  he  is  so  indebted,  and  who  is 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  this  Act, 
shall  «ignify  the  same  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  next,  to 
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such  Commissioner  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  l^arish,  District  or 
Settlement  where  such  Settler  may  reside,  and  shall  at  tlie  same  time 
deposit  with  such  Commissioner  the  sum  of  one  shilling  on  each  and 
every  pound  of  the  debt  due  from  such  Settler,  and  for  which  he  is 
desirous  of  performing  work. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  each  and  every  Commissioner  shall 
keep  a  Record  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  shall  so  report  them- 
selves as  aforesaid,  and  shall  in  all  cases  satisfy  himself  that  every 
such  person  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  this  Act, 
before  allowing  him  to  avail  himself  thereof. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  each  and  every  Settler  so  recorded 
shall  do  and  perform  such  part  and  portion  of  work  according  to  such 
specifications,  and  at  such  place,  and  within  such  time  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  direct  and  appoint,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  resi- 
dence of  such  Settlers  ;  provided  that  no  part  of  such  work  be  per- 
formed after  the  first  day  of  October. 

'VI.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  no  Road  shall 
be  made  of  less  width  than  sixteen  feet  between  the  ditches,  and  that 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  rod,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  be  allowed  on  account  of  any  such  work  ;  provided 
always,  that  in  any  case  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  a 
Bridge,  the  Commissioner  shall  specify  in  what  manner  the  same  shall 
be  built,  and  shall  estimate  as  near  as  may  be  the  value  thereof,  in 
reference  to  the  rate  before  mentioned,  and  which,  when  done,  he 
shall  allow  to  the  parties  building  the  same  as  and  so  many  rods  of 
Road. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  first  day 
of  October,  every  Commissioner  shall  make  a  return  of  his  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act,  specifying  therein  the  name  of  each  Settler  who 
miay  have  worked,  the  number  of  he  has  made,  and  the  rate  allowed 
for  the  same,  and  the  number  of  Bridges  built ;  which  said  Return 
shall  be  certified  and  signed  by  such  Commissioner,  and  the  respec- 
tive sums  therein  allowed  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  so  much  paid 
for  and  on  account  of  the  said  debts  due  by  the  Settlers  respectively, 
and  shall  be  credited  as  such ;  and  in  every  case  where  the  amount 
of  such  work  is  equal  to  the  principal  money  due  from  the  Settler, 
his  Grant  shall  forthwith  issue  without  any  further  charge  or  payment 
therefor. 

Vin.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Settler  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  offered  by  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  for  the  place  or  District  where  they  mar  re- 
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side,  shall  as  soon  as  may  bo  after  the  first  day  of  October,  make 
Return  of  the  names  of  such  persons  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

IX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  authorize  the  laying  off  any 
Roads  within  the  Province  of  a  width  not  authorized  by  law. 

X.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force 
until  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  one. 

(This  Act  has  been  continued.) 

REGULATIONS.  . 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  12  Victoria,  cap. 
19,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  commutation  of  Debts 
due  the  Crown  by  Settlers  in  certain  cases  for  work  on  the  Public 
Roads. 

1.  That  every  Settler  who  may  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  the  above  Act,  shall  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  June 
in  each  year,  signify  his  desire  so  to  do,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Parish  or  district  in  which  his  Lot  may  be  situate,  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  deposit  with  the  Commissioner  the  sum  of  one  shilling  on 
every  pound  of  the  debt  for  which  he  may  be  desirous  of  performing 
labour. 

2.  That  when  any  Settler  is  indebted  in  a  greater  sum  than  .£12, 
he  may  reduce  the  same  to  that  amount  by  payment  of  the  difi^erence 
to  the  Receiver  General  or  to  the  Local  Deputy  of  the  County  where 
the  Land  lies. 

3.  That  where  the  debt  due  does  not  exceed  £5,  the  whole  amount 
thereof  shall  be  discharged  by  labour  in  one  season ;  and  where  the 
debt  exceeds  <£5,  two  years  may  be  allowed,  if  the  applicant  require 
it,  for  performing  the  labour  therefor. 

4.  That  each  Commissioner  do  forward  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  in  each  year,  a  list  of  the  Public 
Roads  in  his  District  which  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  open  or  im- 
prove, and  which  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  Settlers. 

5.  That  every  Commissioner  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  require^ 
ments  of  the  above  Act,  and  to  these  Regulations,  and  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year  transmit  to  the  Pro-, 
vincial  Secretary  the  Returns  required  by  Sections  7  and  8  of  the 
above  Act. 

By  His  Excellency\t  Commands 
Secretary's  Office,  29th  October,  1849. 


To  the  N.  B.  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  8th  of  January  last  to  Report 
upon  the  most  practical  and  effectiy^e  modes  of  disseminating  useful 
information  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  beg  to  pre- 
sent the  following  Report : — • 

1.  They  do  not  consider  that  a  Periodical  Journal  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  Society  at  present:- 

Such  a  Journal  must  be  very  miscellaneous,  and  often  desultory, 
and  it  is  considered  more  advisable,  in  the  mean  time,  to  publish 
such  Reports,  Prize  Essays  and  Tracts  as  may  be  more  immediate- 
ly applicable  to  our  own  particular  times  and  circumstances. 

They  recommend  a  large  edition  of  the  forthcoming  Report,  and 
a  republication  in  part  of  .the  former  one. 

2.  They  recommend  the  publication  at  an  early  period  of  an 
Elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Agriculture,  written  m  an 
easy  and  attractive  manner,  and  suitable  for  reading  in  the  Common 
Schools  of  this  Province. 

3.  Your  Committee  express  their  strong  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Agricultural  element  in  the  Public  Education  of  the 
Province,  and  hope  that  measures  may  soon  be  taken  to  introduce 
agricultural  reading  by  degrees  into  our  Schools,  so  as  to  elucidate 
and  enforce  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  must  gain  their  livelihood. 

4.  They  consider  the  publication  of  a  larger  Manual  of  the 
principles,  practice  and  economy  of  Farming  as  suited  to  this  Pro- 
vince to  be  a  proper  object  for  the  Society  to  undertake.  Such  a 
work  was  strongly  recommended  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  and  is 
still  to  be  considered  desirable. 

Its  adaptation  for  Schools  will  be  a  matter  for  further  consideration. 

5.  This  Committee  would  particularly  recommend  that  the  Soci- 
ety should  give  its  fullest  influence  towards  the  establishment  of 
Farmer's  Clubs  and  Book  Societies  throughout  the  Province. 

The  young  men  of  the  Country  are  already  familiarized  with  the 
machinery  of  such  associations,  and  in  almost  every  settlement  there 
are  Societies  of  various  kinds  ; — we  desire  that  farmers  should  now 
combine  for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  their  own  art  and 
calling  :. Union,  Association,  and  discussion — these  are  the  well  un- 
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derstood  methods  of  promoting  great  objects,  and  securmg  for  thein 
that  prominence  in  the  public  eye  which  their  friends  desire. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  beUef  that  if  such  orga- 
nized associations  had  been  in  existence  among  cm*  Farmers  here- 
tofore, a  far  larger  share  of  public  encouragement  would  now  bo 
given  towards  Agriculture,- — which  is  and  ever  must  be  deemed  to 
be  the  most  important  branch  of  human  i-ndustry. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  are  intended 
to  secure  this  object ;  so  they  do — but  only  in  part  ;  they  operate 
chiefly  by  premiums  for  the  best  crops,  stock  or  manufactures  :  they 
ask  for  results,  and  reward  them  accordingly  ;  we  desire  that  intel- 
lio-ent  farmers  should  now  give  part  of  their  time  to  the  discussion  of 
methods^  and  trying  conclusions. 

If  these  Societies  had  from  the  beginning  required  and  published 
accounts  of  the  means  w^hereby  the  prize  Crop  or  Stock  was  produ- 
ced, together  \vith  a  distinct  statement  of  the  profit  or  loss  by  the 
same,  we  would  now  be  in  a  much  more  likely  way  to  produce 
what  is  required  by  the  Province 

At  present  there  is  an  annual  deficiency  of  about  £300,000  worth 
of  Agricaltural  produce,  and  we  ought  never  to  rest  satisfied  until 
this  balance  has  b(3en  wiped  ofi*.  Let  the  farmers  combine  to  secure 
the  Home  Market  to  themselves  at  all  events. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  the  existing  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties may  incorporate  the  principle  of  Farmers  Clubs  into  their 
constitutions,  and  we  trust  they  will  do  so  ;  but  we  further  hope  that 
in  every  setllement,  such  associations  may  soon  be  established  and 
maintained. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are  inclined 
to  move  in  this  matter,  we  annex  herewith  a  scheme  of  Bye-Laws, 
and  heads  of  subjects  for  discussion,  which  we  suggest  should  be 
extensively  disseminated  along  with  the  Reports  of  this  Society  ; — 
with  these  ready  prepared,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  organizing 
at  once  in  any  given  locality. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  officers  of  tliis  Society  and  the 
officers  of  County  Agricultural  Societies  should  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer  endeavour  to  explain  and  establish  such  Clubs  in 
their  respective  localities. 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  regular  record  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  at  each  meeting  of  the  Clubhand  that  these 
<;hould  bo  published  in  the  nearest  paper  or  forwarded  to  this  Society 
for  publicalicn  when  all  the  r3ul)jecta  sketched  out  in  Our Hints" 
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have  been  discussed  and  the  results  declared,  these  results  must  be- 
come the  Creed  of  our  Farmers  for  the  future. 

It  is  high  time  that  answers  were  had  on  these  subjects.  If  we  are 
Farmers  let  us  farm  in  earnest, — if  the  country  can  support  the  pa- 
pulation, (by  increased  skill)  without  the  importation  of  our  own  sta- 
ples from  abroad,  let  us  know  it,  and  let  the  world  know  it  too. 

The  Agricultural  capabilities  of  New  England,  of  Canada  and  of 
Scotland  have  all  been  called  in  question,  but  when  the  answer  was 
made  by  competent  persona  it  has  always  been  satisfactory. 

It  is  for  the  Farmers  of  New  Brunswick  to  show  whether  they, 
or  the  climate,  or  the  soil  are  unfit  for  the  practice  of  a  remunerative 
Agriculture. 

6.  This  Committee  would  advert  to  the  census  about  to  be  had 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  they  trust  that  we  may  thereby  get  a 
better  idea  of  our  Agricultural  statistics  than  we  have  hitherto  had. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  this  information  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  action  and  improvement. 

7.  A  synopsis  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies  for  1850  would  also  be  desirable  and 
might  be  made  and  published  by  this  Society. 

8.  We  recommend  that  1500  Copies  of  the  Tract  on  Farm  Mana- 
gement be  circulated  with  the  Journals  of  the  Legislature — that  1000 
— or  say  50  copies  each  be  sent  to  the  County  Agricultural  Societies 
— that  4000  or  say  10  copies  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Parish  Schools. 
The  last  might  be  addressed  to  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  by  them 
given  to  the  School  Masters  who  shall  be  desired  to  destribute  them 
among  the  Schools — that  1000  copies  ot  the  French  edition  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  R.  C.  clergymen  who  shall  be  invited  to  re- 
commend and  disseminate  the  same  among  their  parishioners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  PARKER,  >  ^ 

J.  ROBB.       /  Committee, 

Snd  April,  1851. 


OF  THE 

>  —FARMERS'  CLUB 

AND  BOOK  SOCIETY. 

Instituted  ---day  of  —1851. 

I.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  membets  as  shall  have  sub- 
scribed these  rules  and  paid  the  sum  of — — per  annum  to  the 
Treasurer. 

II.  The  Society  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman  who  shall  conduct 
the  business  of  the  meeting  in  a  grave  and  orderly  manner,  and  allow 
no  vague  or  rambling  discussion,  or  the  introduction  of  Religion,  or 
party  politics  :  and  likewise  a  Secretary  who  shall  also  be  Librarian 
and  Treasurer. 

III.  The  Society  shall  meet  at  on  the — day  of  each  month, 

at — o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  reading  or  discussion  of  matters  connected 
with  Agriculture. 

IV.  At  the  close  of  each  meeting,  the  Chairman  shall  sum  up  the 
results  of  the  discussion  of  the  evening,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  record  thereof  for  future  inspection  or  publication. 

V.  A  list  of  subjects  shall  be  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  from  which  every  member  shall  select  one,  on  v/hich,  in  his 
rotation,  he  shall  be  prepared  to  read  a  paper  or  open  a  discussion. 

VL  The  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  applied  to  defray  the  con- 
tingent expenses  and  to  the  purchase  of  works  on  Agriculture  or 
Horticulture. 

VII.  The  books  of  the  Society  shall  be  given  out  and  returned  at 
the  monthly  meetings,  and  there  shall  be  a  penalty  of  for  neglect- 
ing so  to  return  them  at  the  proper  time. 

Vni.  Visitors  may  be  introduced  by  the  sanction  of  the  Chairm.an, 

IX.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  and  dinner. 

X.  The  Bye-laws  shall  not  be  altered  except  by  consent  of  three 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Club. 


For  Heads  of  Suhjeds  for  discussion  in  Farmers^  Cluhsy  see 
Page  126,  ^'c. 


lEPOET  ON  WOOLEN  MANUFACTORIES'. 


To  Ihe  New  Brunswick  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agricidture'f 

Home  McLnufactures  and  Commerce^  throughout  the  Province. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  your 
Society,  to  enquire  and  report  relative  to  the  establishment,  of  a 
Woolen  Factory,  in  any  suitable  place  in  this  Province — the  amount 
of  capital  required  for  such  erection — the  expence  of  carrying  on  the 
establishment  in  an  efficient  manner,  &c,,  &c.,  beg  respectfully  to 
Report,  that  they  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  submit  the 
following  suggestions  fox  the  consideration  of  the  Society  : — 

Your  Committee  have  found  the  investigation  of  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them  a  difficult  task,  compared  with  what  it  would  have 
been,  could  they  have  procured  such  statistical  Reports  as  are  con- 
stantly published  in  the  United  States  of  ,the  Manufacturing  establish* 
ments,  and  operations  of  that  Country.  Were  our  public  Libraries, 
at  least  supplied  with  these  publications,  it  would  probably  tend  to 
attract  attention  toward  the  establishment  of  similar  operations  in  this 
Countrj^,  and  afford  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  to  persons 
disposed  to  engage  in  such  undertakings^. 

In  the  absence  of  these  sources  of  information  your  Committee  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  other  means,  as  were  v/ithin  their  reach, 
especially  the  opportunity  affiDrded  to  one  of  the  Committee,  (Mr. 
McAdam)  during  a  recent  tour  in  the  United  States,  of  visiting  a 
number  of  Woolen  Factories,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  of  convers- 
ing with  practical  men  connected  with  those  Factories. 

Your  Committee  have  carefully  compared  the  various  items  of  in- 
formation received  and  give  the  result  as  follows. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  Woolen  Factories  are  usually  wooden 
Buildings  about  30x40  feet,  2^  stories  high  ith  three  flats  ;  the  first 
and  second,  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  third  eight  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  Machinery  driven  by  water  power. 

Experience  has  shown  the  Manufacturers  'in  the  State  of  Maine 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  British  Manufacturers  in  the  finer 
articles  of  woolen  cloths,  but  that  they  could  do  so  with  profit  in  all 
descriptions  worth  from  three  to  five  shillings  per  yard,  of  the  single 
width,  that  their  own  Manufacture  of  articles  at  these  prices,  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  British  articles,  at  the  same  price,  and  found  a 
ready  market,  from  llie  fact  that  in  Eiiighind  the  best  of  material  is 
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sased  for  the  finer  cloths  and  the  refuse  only  for  lower  priced.  Your 
Committee  would  remark  that  the  priced  cloths  referred  to,  (from  ihre& 
to  Jive  shillings  per  yard,)  constitutes  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
•clothing  required  in  this  Province,  immense  quantities  of  it  being  im- 
ported both  from  England  and  the  United  States, 


Cost  of  Building  for  Machinery,  -  -  -  .  ^200 

Driving  Machinery  and  Belting,  .  »  -  200 

Two  condensed  Carding  Machines,  -  -  -  .  400 

Spinning  and  Weaving  Apparatus,  -  -  .  -  450 

Dye  House  and  out  Buildings,    -  -  t  -  -  100 


Total  cost  of  Buildings  and  Machinery,        -       -  ^1350 

Workmen's  wages  for  six  months,  -  -  .£624 

Cost  of  Wool  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  -  -  1170 
Cost  of  Oil,  65 

Cost  of  Dyeing,    -       -       -       -       -  -  390 


Total  cost  of  Material  and  Labour,  -  ^2249 
Sufficient  to  produce  100  yards  per  day  for  six 

months,  say,  15,600  yards  worth  at  4s.      -  =£3120 


Leaving  a  net  profit  of         -       -       -  £871 


There  is  a  quantity  of  waste  material,  usually  manufactured  into  a 
coarse  description  of  sattinet,  which  is  found  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  out  door  attendance,  and  some  other  incidental  expenses  not 
here  enumerated.  In  the  foregoing  estimates,  no  allowance  is  niade 
for  repairs  of  Buildings  and  Machinery,  Insurances  &c.,  which  would 
form  a  charge  on  the  net  profits. 

Your  Committee  have  taken  their  estimates  from  erections,  cost  of 
Materials,  Labour  &c.,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  as  not  being  likely  to 
differ  materially,  with  similar  expenses  and  articles  in  this  Provinc. 

With  regard  to  the  demand,  or  market  for  the  Manufactured  article, 
your  Committee  suggest,  that  our  home  consumption  must  furnish  the 
market  for  the  present,  indeed  until  that  demand  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  least,  supplied  by  our  own  productions,  instead  of  from 
abroad  as  heretofore,  no  necessity  exists  for  looking  elsewhere  for  a 
market. 

As  respects  sites  for  establishing  factories,  the  only  remark  that 
seems  necessary  is,  that  the  most  suitable  places  will  be  wherever  the 
greatest  advantages  of  sufficient  water  power  can  be  found,  seeing 
that  the  transmission  of  the  manufactured  article  to  any  part  of  the 
Province  will  be  attended  with  but  a  trifling  expence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  McADAM. 
JOHN  T.  kSMITH. 

FredcricloHi  April  2nd,  1851. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DRAINING. 


According  to  Professor  Johnston's  data  the  average  duration  of 
summer  in  New  Brunswick  is  6  months  and  22  days,  and  the  average 
period  of  the  growth  of  Crops  is  3  months  and  3  days. 

Nevertheless  we  often  hear  it  alleged  that  there  is  rather  too  little 
time  in  which  to  do  the  Spring  and  Fall  work  efficiently  :  and  that 
a  few  days  in  the  Spring  and  a  few  days  more  in  the  Fall  would  put 
all  to  rights. 

Now  there  is  a  method  by  which  the  Farmer  may  to  a  certain  de- 
gree extend  the  period  which  he  has  to  work  his  land,  whereby, 
in  short,  a  week  or  two  may  be  added  to  each  end  of  the  Summer — 
and  that  is  hy  the  judicious  drainage  of  Ms  cultivated  fields. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  Farmer  can  afford  it,  the  soils 
of  this  country  generally  would  be  ameliorated  by  a  more  early  and 
complete  removal  of  the  water  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  In  this 
way  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  labour  required  on  the  land 
would  be  less,  while  the  product  of  the  land  v/ould  be  greater. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Farmer  has  no  time  for  such  works  as 
drainage  :  to  this  we  reply  that  it  is  much  better  economy  to  take 
time  for  this  operation  at  the  beginning  than  to  risk  the  certain  de- 
terioration or  even  the  entire  loss  of  his  Crops  for  the  want  of  it. — 
There  are  always  spare  days,  such  as  a  damp  day  in  harvest  or  an 
odd  day  in  the  Summer,  or  when  the  frost  stops  the  ploughing  in  the 
Fall,  when  draining  may  be  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  England  and  in  all  Countries  where  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced 
state  the  voice  of  experience  is  loudly  in  favour  of  complete  drainage  ; 
in  fact  it  is  considered  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  other  improvements 
in  Husbandry,  and  we  cannot  overlook  the  necessity  of  introducing  it 
here  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  True  it  is  that  the 
soils  of  England  are  on  the  whole,  heavier  than  ours,  the  climate  more 
moist  and  the  Summers  more  cool,  but  in  a,ll  cases  of  land  springs  or 
deep  springs,  or  even  in  clay  soils  devoid  of  subterranean  springs,  or  of 
a  light  shallow  soil  resting  upon  a  pan,  or  hard  sub-soil,  a  good  system 
of  drainage  will  add  vastly  to  the  security  and  the  profits  of  agriculture. 
If  our  sBasons  be  short  there  is  so  much  the  more  reason  for  our  taking 
advantage  of  all  the  aids  which  art  can  give.  We  cannot  affect  the 
climate  of  the  whole  region  in  which  we  live,  but,  practically,  we  can 
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improve  the  climate  at  the  ]-oots  of  our  growing  crops  by  the  removal 
of  superfluous  water,  and  this  serves  our  purpose  sufficiently.  A  day 
in  Summer  saved  is  a  day  in  Summer  gained. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  drainage  we  shall  consider 
first,  the  influence  of  water  on  the  plant,  and  then  its  influence  upoxi 
the  soil. 

All  plants  require  water  :  They  inhale  a  certain  quantity  of  watery 
vapor  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  pores  of  their  leaves,  but  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  they  require  enters  in  a  liquid  form  by  the  spongy 
extremities  of  their  Roots  :  the  spongy  rootlets  of  our  usual  Crops 
will,  if  allowed,  go  down  from  two  to  four  feet  in  search  of  water. 

This  water  contains  their  food.  It  flows  continually  upwards  through 
the  plant ;  the  watery  particles  pass  off  by  the  leaves,  and  the  nourish- 
ing matters  which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  water  are  built  up  and 
formed  into  the  various  parts  and  products  of  the  plant. 

Now  as  plants  cannot  move  about  like  animals  to  seek  "  for  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  but  must  take  what  they  find  in  the  field  or 
pasture  where  they  Avere  born,  and  where  they  must  remain  perma- 
nently at  anchor  for  life,  it  is  obvious  that  this  water  ought  to  flow 
slowly  through  an  open  soil  tov/ards  their  roots,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  moderately  charged  v/ith  such  materials  as  are  capable  of  nou- 
rishing the  plant. 

These  materials  are  partly  derived  from  the  air,  partly  from  the 
earthy  elements  of  the  soil  itself,  and  partly  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  decaying  in  the  soil — that  is — from  what  the 
farmer  calls  manure. 

If  the  water  runs  off  too  rapidly,  -an  insufficient  supply  of  food  will 
enter  the  plant,  and  if  there  should  be  too  much  water,  not  only  will 
the  plant  be  forced  to  operate  upon  more  water  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  food  from  it,  but  the  soil  available  for  food  will  be  diminish- 
ed in  extent,  and  the  very  food  itself  will  be  deteriorated  in  quality. 

Before  manure  can  become  wholesome  food  for  plants,  it  must 
decay  to  a  certain  extent  and  become  soluble  in  water ;  but  decay  or 
fermentation  cannot  go  on  effectually  unless  air  be  present  as  well  as 
water :  if  the  soil  should  be  full  of  water,  of  course,  the  air  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  decaying  materials,  and  they  become  sour  or  acid 
substances  which  are  not  the  natural  or  proper  food  of  growing  crops. 
These  will  therefore  languish  and  give  place  to  sorrel  and  moss  and 
other  weeds,  which  are  intended  by  Providence  to  consume  and 
flourish  upon  such  crude  materials.  The  vigor  of  these  latter  over- 
comes the  cultivated  species  which  gradually  disappear.  Hence 
w^;t  Isinds  are  appropriately  termed  So^lr  Lands. 
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In  a  naturally  open  and  well  drained  soil  the  rain  water  passes 
freely  downwards,  bringing  air  with  it  and  continuUy  ofTering  supplies 
of  fresh  food  for  the  plants  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere. 

But,  besides  air  and  moisture,  growing  plants  require  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  to  start  them  and  give  them  their  most  favourable 
developement.  We  can  force  any  plant,  as  is  well  known,  by 
artificial  heat,  and  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  a  whole 
field  by  artificial  heat,  we  may  do  so  effectually  by  allowing  the  natural 
heat  of  the  sun  to  produce  its  fullest  efTect- 

Stones  and  earth  heat  more  readily  than  water,  and,  growing  plants, 
whose  roots  are  in  a  well  drained  soil  will  grow  more  rapidly  and 
work  more  efficiently.  A  temperature  of  80'^  or  90"^  F.  suits  our 
grain  Crops  best,  but  in  wet  lands  their  roots  must  remain  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50*^  or  60'^  only  :  and  spring  water  is  never  so  warm  as 
the  rain  water  of  summer. 

But  besides,  great  portion  of  the  suns  rays  go,  not  towards  heating 
either  the  water  or  the  soil,  but  rather  towards  the  formation  of  vapor 
from  the  stagnant  water,  which  rises  upwards  into  the  atmosphere. 
Evaporation,  therefore,  positively  causes  cold,  and  if  any  one  doubts 
It,  let  him  wet  his  own  face  with  cold  water  and  look  out  of  the  window 
for  proof — or  let  him  go  out  and  observe  where  the  frost  first  strikes 
his  Crops,  or  where  the  mist  lingers  longest  in  the  Fall. 

Wet  lands  are  therefore  very  appropriately  termed  cold  lands. 

Again — w4ien  water  freezes,  it  enlarges  about  one  ninth  in  bulk, 
and  a  soil  full  of  frozen  water  will  heave  and  swell  and  rise  upwards, 
because  there  is  least  resistance  to  its  upward  movement  than  to  its 
expansion  in  any  other  direction  :  but  repeated  heavings  and  crumb- 
lings  will  also  bring  up  and  expose  the  roots  of  young  plants  to  the 
suns  rays,  which  soon  destroys — or  as  it  is  called,  lointer  kills  them. 

As  to  the  soil,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
di*y  or  porous  soils,  must  be  warm  and  early  soils,  and  that  soils  through 
which  summer  rain  water  and  air  are  gradually  filtering  will  be  better 
than  those  where  stagnant  water  prevents  the  proper  decomposition  of 
the  manure,  and  by  continuous  evaporation  chills  both  the  surface 
tmd  the  sub-soil. 

Wet  soils  are  not  elastic :  the  air  condensed  on  pressure  does  not 
cause  them  to  spring  up  again  after  the  foot  of  an  animal  has  trod 
upon  them,  their  track  remains  indented  in  the  soil,  and  soon  a  poachy 
hollow  appears. 

Clay  lands  become  sticky  and  hold  the  plough  and  the  cattle  as  they 
pass  over  it — and  wet  lands  are  very  appropriately  termed  heavy  lands- 
Such  l^inds,  whether  moist,  or  dry  and  baked  must  keep  the  water 
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f-lic  surface  and  the  air  too,^-conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for 
vegetation — they  never  ean  become  7}ielloii> :  but  if  they  are  properly 
drained,  they  crack  and  crumble  up,  yet  still  retain  the  food  of  plants, 
that  is,  the  manure — much  better  than  the  hungry  soils  of  sand  or 
gravel. 

In  well  drained  lands  the  plough  passes  more  easily,  and  raises  a 
deeper  furrow  shce^  the  harrows  move  more  smoothly  and  all  the 
operations  on  the  soil  are  executed  with  less  labour  and  less  strain  of 
the  cattle  and  implements. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  Farmer  can 
get  sooner  on  to  well-drained  lands  to  plough  and  sow  them  in  the 
spring — that  all  the  operations  of  tillage  can  be  performed  more 
smoothly  and  thoroughly — that  the  crops  can  seek  their  food  over  a 
greater  extent  of  available  soil — that  they  will  grow  more  healthily 
and  more  rapidly  during  the  summer — and  that  there  will  be 
better  chance  for  ploughing  and  other  field-work  in  the  autumn  ;  in 
short— that  time  for  preparing  the  land  for  the  crops,  and  time  for 
the  growth  of  the  crops  themselves,  may  be  gained  by  a  well-con- 
sidered system  of  drainage. 

We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  sources  of  the  water  which  is 
found  in  the  soil,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  farmer^to  get  rid  of 
by  draining. 

All  the  water  of  rivers,  lakes,  springs  and  subterranean  channels 
comes  from  the  sky,  into  which  it  had  passed  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea  or  land  sometime  before. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  falls  upon  any  given  surface  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  latitude  of  the  place  or  its  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor. Within  the  tropics  the  greatest  quantity  is  evaporated,  and 
within  the  tropics  the  largest  quantity  is  condensed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  fall  of  water  over  the  surface  of  this 
province  amounts  to  about  40  inches  : — that  is — if  all  the  water  which 
falls  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  any  single  square  foot  of  our  land 
was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  would  form 
a  column  more  than  three  feet  high.  In  England,  where  the  ground 
is  but  little  frozen  during  the  winter,  most  of  the  water  which  falls 
from  the  heavens  sinks  directly  downwards,  but  in  this  country  it 
accumulates  during  wmter  as  snow,  and  in  spring,  great  part  of  the 
winter's  accumulation  flows  down  over  the  frozen  surface  towards  the 
brooks  and  lower  levels,  without  soaking  so  much  through  the  soiL 
This  diflerent  state  of  matters  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  trying  to 
fejcitimate  the  amount  of  water  to  be  got  rid  of  by  artificial  drainage. 

But  what  comes  of  all  the  oummer  water  ? 
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Some  of  it  rises  lipwards  at  once  into  the  sky  again  as  vapor,  anri 
^another  portion  of  it  runs  over  the  surface  towards  lower  levels,  the 
rest  sinks  under  the  surface,  and  of  course,  tends  tov/ards  lower  levels 
^|go — that  is,  chiefly  towards  the  rivers  which  are  the  great  natural 
drains  of  the  country. 

Of  that  which  passes  below  the  surface,  one  part  is  soaked  up  and 
retained  in  the  soil,  or  between  the  arable  soil  and  the  sub-soil, 
where,  in  a  very  great  many  cases  it  remains  in  a  more  or  less 
stagnant  condition ;  another  part  of  it  sinks  through  the  sand  and 
gravel  till  it  comes  to  a  deeper  bed  of  clay,  or  other  impervious 
material,  on  which  it  rests  as  in  cL  pan,  or  over  which  it  flows  as  far 
as  the  slope  will  permit. 

If  the  clay  bed  ends  or  crops  out  on  a  side  hill,  the  water  either 
appears  as  a  living  spring,  or  diffuses  iiseiffar  and  wide  through  a 
leachy  or  boggy  soil. 

If  again  the  clay  bed  should  form  a  sort  of  hollow,  or  bowl-shaped 
cavity,  the  water  will  give  rise  to  a  marsh  which  will  overflow  at 
certain  seasons  and  become  wholly  dry  at  others. 

If  the  downward  flow  of  the  v/ater  over  clay  or  concrete  gravel  is 
interrupted  by  a  boulder  or  rock,  the  water  will  come  to  its  upper 
surface  and  give  rise  to  a  spring  there. 

Again — the  bed  of  clay  may  end  abruptly,  and  the  water  falling 
on  sand  will  sink  down  a  stage  lower,  till  it  meets  another  layer  of 
clay,  or  a  surface  of  rOck,  over  which  it  will  flow  and  give  rise  to 
the  same  effects — -only  at  lower  levels  :  or  it  may  get  between  the 
edges  of  inclined  layers  of  rocks — or  it  may  enter  some  of  their  many 
cracks  or  jointsj  within  which  it  will  move,  ever  tending  downwards, 
until  these  impervious  beds  end  on  a  side  hill,  or  the  channel  is  ob- 
structed by  some  obstacle — in  either  of  which  cases  the  water  will  be 
forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  from  behind,  and  form  a  permanent 
swamp,  or  spring,  or  pond,  or  lake  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
which  is  thus  collected.  If  there  be  no  sufficient  outlet  in  this  way, 
the  water  between  the  rocky  strata,  (which  are  seldom  or  never 
perfectly  level,)  will  sink  to  the  lowest  pomts,  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  there  form  vast  subterranean  reservoirs 
— which  may  be  tapped,  if  necessary,  and  supply  what  are  called 
Artesian  Wells. 

Water  which  has  passed  for  considerable  distances  over  sand  or 
clay  or  rock  leaves  behind  it  most  of  the  surface  impurities,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  kept  cool  by  the  mass  of  overlying  materials 
and  thus  afford,  at  all  times  a  grateful  and  refreshing  supply  for  the 

uses  of  man  and  animals. 
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A.ttsntion  to  the  foregoing  rerrKarks  and  a  little  judicious  exploring 
hj  a  apade  or  erowbar,  together  with  som<=i  obseryatioiis  on  the  nature 
of  the  plants  growing  at  the  surface  will  enable  any  intelligent  farmer 
to  discriminate  as  to  the  particular  sources  of  the  water  which  he 
purposes  to  get  rid  of^  and  to  the  line  or  lines  which  he  ought  to 
select  for  his  proposed  drains^ 

Before  proceeding  to  drain  any  particular  field  it  is  always  proper 
to  examine  the  soil  for  water  plants,  (moss,  negro-hair  &c.,)  and  to 
sink  little  pits  from  3  to  5  feet  deep,  so  as  to  become  sure  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  sub-soil :  if  the  sub-soil  is  open  and  porous,  so  that  water 
freely  passes  down,  that  is  a  natural  drain,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  artificial  excavation — but  very  generally  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  springs  not  only  show  themselves  at  the  surface,  but  the  sub- 
soil is  permanently  charged  with  concealed  and  stagnant  water  also. 

Deep  ploughing  in  some  cases  will  serve  to  break  up  the  pan  or 
retentive  layer  of  the  sub-soil,  and  allow  rain  water  to  sink  until  it 
reaches  a  porous  substratum  which  will  carry  off  the  water  ;  but  this 
is  a  point  which  can  only  be  determined  by  some  experimental 
cuttings  or  pits  in  the  fields  themselves. 

If  the  disadvantages  of  wet  land  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  farmer,  he  will  immediately  proceed  to  seek  for  a  remedy. 
This  is  to  be  secured  by  catching  the  water  as  near  its  source  or 
head  as  possible,  and  then  confining  it  in  narrow  channels,  by  which 
it  will  flow  downwards  out  of  the  field,  instead  of  spreading  on  the 
surface,  or  being  dilTused  through  the  soil,  or  forming  a  subterranean 
reservoir  of  water  in  which  the  soil  of  the  field  rests  like  a  sponge  in 
a  bason  full  of  water.  Such  artificial  channels  or  conduits  ar^ 
called  drains  or  ditches. 

Surface  drains  are  required  for  the  removal  of  such  water  as  flows 
over  the  surface  merely.  Deep  or  under  drains  are  for  collecting 
such  large  bodies  of  water  as  are  found  in  isolated  places  in  con- 
nection with  springs  properly  so  called.  Sub-soil  or  Thorough  drain- 
ing is  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  such  water 
as  remains  in  a  concealed  and  stagnant  condition,  (generally  in 
heavy  soils,  or  in  level  places),  within  the  sub-soil,  or  between  the 
mould  stirred  by  the  plough  and  the  sub-soil. 

Surface  draining  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times:  Under 
draining  or  the  cutting  off  of  springs  at  their  sources  is  a  more  modern 
improvement,  proposed  by  Mr.  Elkington  ni  the  year  1764,  but  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston  in  the  year  1831,  first  demonstrated  the  great  evil 
of  stagnant  rain  water  in  the  soil  unconnected  with  springs,  and  'the 
return  of  water  upwards  from  the  sub-soil  to  the  soil—and  proposed 
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a  system  of  drainage  by  meana  of  covered  drairis  in  each  furro^^ 
which  should  immediately  and  effectually  carry  off  that  portion  of 
the  rain  water  which  sinks  through  the  soil.  Kain  water,  it  was 
shown,  should  always  be  encouraged  to  sink  down  and  flow  through 
but  not  over  the  surface  of  arable  land.  This  constant  movement 
of  rain  water  through  the  soil,  as  he  observed,  is  most  effectually 
secured  by  deep  tillage  and  his  system  of  thorough  draining. 

The  use  of  Elkiiigton's  system  of  underdraining  then  is  to  get  rid 
of  spring  water  principally  and  mainly,  though,  of  course  every  drain 
will  remove  some  of  the  surface  water,  and  there  are  many  soils 
which  when  underdrained  become  dry  enough  v/ithout  thorough 
draining.  The  object  should  always  be  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
by  a  single  drain,  or  system  of  drains,  as  one  good  one  properly  laid 
down  may  dry  a  wdiole  field. 

When  the  wetness  is  connected  both  with  spring  water  and  stagnant 
rain  water,  especially  in  close  soils,  both  kinds  cf  drains  may  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  desired  result.  It  is  essential  then  that  every 
farmer  should  come  to  clear  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  wetness 
of  his  field  proceeds  from  one  or  other  or  from  both  together,  and  as 
to  whether  the  profit  on  the  proposed  improvements  will  cover  the 
necessary  expenditure. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vague  information  abroad  in  regard  to 
"  thorough  draining"  (so  called)  and  it  has  been  perhaps  too  indis- 
criminately recommended  in  this  country.  By  attention  to  the  fore- 
going remarks  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  latter  more  expensive 
process  is  required  or  not. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  the  two  first  mentioned  kinds  of  draining 
is  readily  admitted,  but  the  adoption  of  thorough  draining  must  be  an 
affair  of  time  and  means.  It  has  hardly  been  introduced  as  yet 
among  us,  and  we  want  information  as  to  its  profit  and  loss  derived 
from  the  experience  of  our  own  country.  For  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing farmers  to  test  the  utility  of  thorough  draining  the  Directors  of 
the  St.  John  Agricultural  Society  have  offered  premiums  to  such  as 
would  undertake  the  experiment  and  report  upon  the  results,  and  a 
drain-tile  machine  has  been  imported  and  set  up  wdth  a  view  to  supply 
the  necessary  material.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  England  tile 
draining  is  done  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  s^one  draniing,  even 
when  stone  is  on  the  land,  and  is  more  effective.  The  former  costs, 
in  England,  from  £2>  to  £Q  per  acre  with  drains  3  to  5  feet  deep, 
and  20  to  40  feet  apart :  the  latter  from  £1^  to  ^30. 

It  is  also  v/ell  to  know  that  the  highest  authorities  in  Great  Britian 
in  the  opinion  that  the  growtli  of  Crops  in  that  country  is  more  re^ 
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tardfd  by  the  pestilential  influences  of  rain  water  and  meUed  snow 
remaining  within  a  retentive  sub-soil,  then  from  surface  water  or 
even  spring  water  itsself.  There  is  at  present  no  room  for  argument 
as  to  the  value  and  utility  of  thorough  draining  in  the  abstract,  but 
there  may  and  will  exist  dilferences  of  opinion  as  to  its  being  appli  - 
cable  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  this  or  the  other  farm,  or 
this  or  the  other  district.  The  fundamental  difference — and  it  is  a 
most  important  one — between  England  and  New  Brunswick  is,  that 
in  the  former  Land  is  dear,  Emd  Labour  cheap,  while  with  us  Land  is 
oheap  and  Labour  high.  The  indiscriminate  adoption  of  many  Eng- 
lish practices  in  Agriculture  here  may  prove  both  ruinous  and 
absurd  ;  and  we  are  not  necessarily  fools  because  we  cannot  always 
see  at  once  how  thorough  draining  and  high  farming  will  pay. 

It  might  be  well  however  to  consider  whether  w€  ought  not  to  have 
a  Drainage  Act  as  well  as  in  England  and  other  countries.  We  have 
tried  Bounties  on  growing  wheat  on  New  Land  with  but  little  good 
effect ;  a  Drainage  Act  would  operate  as  a  bounty  on  the  renovation 
of  Old  Land,  and  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  Husbandry. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  farmer  has  decided  to  drain  certain 
fields  as  well  as  he, can,  and  that  he  has  determined  upon  the  material 
which  is  to  form  the  conduit,  supposing  that  he  is  to  adopt  the  ap- 
proved system  of  covered  drains. 

In  a  general  way,  the  field  which  is  lowest  should  be  first  selected, 
the  autumn  is  the  best  season  for  commencing  operations,  and  grass 
land  about  to  be  broken  up  for  Oats  is  the  best  for  working  upon. 

Having  determined  before  hand,  whether  it  is  the  surface  water  or 
that  of  the  sub-soil,  or  that  of  springs  in  the  field  or  any  two  or  morQ 
of  these  which  he  is  to  attack,  he  will  now  mark  out  or  setoff  the  line 
or  lines  along  which  the  drains  shall  run,  and  perhaps  make  sure  of 
the  sub-soil  thorough  which  they  are  to  pass  :  the  drain  must  then  be 
dug  and  formed  and  levelled  :  and  lastly  the  channel  thus  made  must 
be  properly  filled  up  again. 

Surface  draining-: — This  phrase  has  been  applied  by  some  writers 
to  Smith's  system  of  Thorough  draining  under  the  supposition  that 
the  latter  process  served  mainly  to  remove  the  rain  water  which  falls 
over  the  surface  to  be  drained,  which,  no  doubt,  is  often  the  case,  but 
at  present,  we  merely  refer  to  open  channels  made  so  as  to  favor  the 
flow  of  water  along  the  surface  of  the  field. 

Arrangements  calculated  to  facilitate  this  object  are  in  general  use : 
the  ridging  or  drilling  of  land  by  the  plough,  when  the  ridges  or  drills 
are  made  down  the  slope — as  they  ought  to  be — serves  this  end  :  by 
gathering  again  with  the  plough,  and  by  deepening  and  rounding,  the 
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water  fii»'ows,  and  mniing  »id®  euls  toward*  low  ©r  wel  spom  by 
means  of  the  plough  and  spade,  this  is  still  rnor©  effectually  done. 
These  water  furrows,  of  course,  all  end  in  a  ditch.  The  breadth  of 
the  ridges  should  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  have  more 
frequent  water  furrows  in  clay  soils  than  in  ;  '  .  Fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet  is  a  medium  breadth :  in  some  .  -  however  they 
are  made  of  the  breadth  of  fxve  or  six  feet  only,  while  in  others  they 
extend  to  a  width  of  24  or  even  06  feet. 

Sheep  Pastures  are  sometimes  drained  by  furrows  made  with  the 
plough  along  the  most  favorable  slopes,  and  directed  towards  a  com- 
mon drain  or  open  ditch,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
out  of  the  field. 

Open  ditches  may  vary  from  two  to  six  feet  in  deep,  and  three  to 
four  feet  in  width ;  and  their  sides  should  slope  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  These  ditches  both  large  and  small  ought  to  be  very  fre- 
c|uently  xooked  over  and  scoured  so  as  to  secure  their  efficiency. 

Beep  or  Under  Braining  :  In  looking  at  the  sloping  surface  of 
any  tract  of  ground  in  which  there  is  an  oozing  or  bursting  out  of 
water,  we  may  generally  distinguish  the  line  v/here  the  springs  burst 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  itself,  or  by  the  plants  vdiich  naturally 
occur  over  it :  and  we  ought  to  fix  the  line  for  our  head-drain  at  or 
above  the  line  which  connects  the  greatest  number  of  wet  places :  it 
may  also  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  draw  the  water  from  each 
side  tov/ards  the  centre,  from  which  point  again  it  is  to  proceed  straight 
down  toward  the  outlet.  The  object  should  always  be  to  cut  off  th© 
water  by  as  few  channels  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
effectually  by  digging  the  ditch  deep  enough  to  reach  the  impervious 
floor  on  which  the  water  naturally  rests  :  from  this  level  it  is  then  to 
be  taken  dov/nwards  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  always  well  to  re- 
meoiber  that  "  one  drain  well  laid  to  suit  the  circumstances  loill  often 
save  a  dozen  ly  rule.'''' 

Peaty  or  boggy  lands  are  generally  dried  by  a  drain  v/hich  sur- 
rounds their  margin  and  cuts  off  all  the  springs  as  they  enter  the  hol- 
low, or  by  a  large  main  drain  and  branches  aided  by  deep  furrows 
and  high  ridges  :  in  such  cases  however  some  extra  labor  may  be  re- 
quired so  as  to  secure  a  proper  outfall. 

In  under  draining  for  springs  it  is  always  well  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  sub-soil  by  one  or  two  experimental  cuttings  or  pits,  or  borings 
ill  the  line  of  the  proposed  drain.  It  is  likewise  advisable  that  the 
drain  sliould  if  possible  always  head  the  spring,  and  that  its  floor 
s^iouM  be  impervious  to  water :  in  fact,  the  depth  of  the  impervious 
fe'tratum  will  in  general  determine  the  depth  of  the  drain  itself. 
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^  Th«  que;^don  of  using  a  plough  or  a  spade  in  ditching  or  tvemliing 
is  in  general  determined  by  the  state  of  the  ground  itKcif :  if  the  sub- 
soil be  full  of  roots  and  stones,  it  is  better  to  use  the  spade,  but  if  it  be 
free  from  these  obstructions  a  plough  will  do  the  work  quickest. 
Trenching  with  the  spade  may  go  on  at  any  time  during  the  open 
season,  or  at  any  leisure  moment  when  no  other  Vv  ork  is  going  on  out 
of  doors.  Clay  land  v/ill  cut  best  when  it  is  a  little  wet,  and  so  in 
fact  will  most  soils.  When  a  deep  drain  is  filled  with  stones  imd 
covered  in,  it  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  from  frost  than  open  drains, 
whose  sides  are  very  apt  to  crumble  and  choke  up  the  water  course. 
They  may  also  be  made  much  narrower  than  open  drains,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  the  open  area  of  such  drains  narrow  and  deep,  as 
smaller  bottoms  and  covers  will  suit,  and  the  current  of  water  being- 
more  confined,  mud  and  sand  will  be  less  apt  to  settle  on  the  bottom. 

The  implements  reqttired  in  addition  to  the  plough  are  a  common 
spade  and  shovel,  a  long  or  veiy  long  and  nari'ow  spade,  a  pickaxe  or 
a  footpick,  a  crowbar,  a  garden  line,  a  level  and  a  gauge,  or  mea- 
suring rod  with  one  or  two  cross  arms. 

The  general  course  may  be  set  off  by  a  furrov/,  or  by  pins  set  into 
the  ground,  or  by  raising  a  bit  of  turf  here  and  there  with  the  spade, 
and  its  width,  say  30  inches,  set  off  by  a  rule  and  garden  line. 

The  simple  and  more  usual  practice  is  to  sink  the  drain  about  3  or 
4  feet ;  the  most  perfect  method  is  to  cut  down  5  or  6  feet,  or  until 
the  natural  floor  is  reached. 

The  value  of  the  land,  and  the  means  of  the  farmer  will  how- 
ever,  generally  determine  the  question. 

In  a  medium  soil  a  furrow  of,  say,  30  inches  wide,  and,  say,  12 
inches  deep  may  be  made  between  the  ridges  and  the  ground  then 
trenched  with  the  spade.  This  trench  should  be  as  narrow  as  the 
men  can  conveniently  work  in.  Even  if  the  flow  of  water  is  to  be 
considerable  it  need  not  exceed  18  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom  and 
that  v/hen  the  excavation  is  6  feet  deep.  In  the  case  of  drainiS  of 
considerable  depth,  a  pipe  or  conduit  of  about  6  inches  wide  is  made 
with  dry  fiat  stones  for  the  bottom,  top  and  sides  ;  on  these  ordinary 
stones  are  to  be  put,  keeping  the  larger  ones  underneath  and  the 
smaller  ones  above  to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  sur- 
face :  the  inverted  sod  is  laid  over  the  levelled  surface  of  the  sto-nes*, 
and  the  earth  filled  in  as  quickly  as  possible,  leaving  it  slightly  ele- 
vated at  the  surface  to  allow  for  settling. 

When  the  attempt  is  not  made  to  reach  the  deep  seated  water  as 
above,  but  rather  to  catch  the  water  near  the  surface  as  it  stagnates 
or  slowly  filters  through  a  close  ?ub-soil,  a  furrow  may  be  formed 
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•rvith  the  plough  as  abovf,  nnd  then  a  trench  cut  with  a  narrov  gpade, 
which  shall  be  20  to  30  inches  deep,  8  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  6 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  Next,  lay  two  large  flag-stones  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  so  that  their  sides  shall  be  supported  by  the  soil 
and^their  edges  meet  along  the  bottom  :  then  introduce  a  large  stone 
which  shall  v/edge  them  steadily  against  the  land  and  leave  a  conduit 
underneath ;  the  rest  of  the  trench  may  be  filled  up  again  with  smal^ 
stones  or  gravel  and  covered  over  with  the  inverted  sod  and  soil. 

The  general  rule  in  all  cases  is  to  dig  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  upwards — to  prove  the  levels — and  to  fill  in  from  the  upper  end. 

When  flat  stones  cannot  be  had  in  quantity  for  the  purpose,  two 
round  stones  may  be  laid  in  the  bottom  and  a  fiat  one  or  another 
round  one  laid  on  top  of  them. 

The  above  system  of  cutting  ofi' water  along  the  side  of  the  decli- 
vity just  where  the  springs  burst  out,  is  a  most  important  one,  and  in 
very  many  cases  prevents  the  necessity  of  any  other  kind  of  drain. 

Subsoil  or  Thorough  Draining  : — We  shall  now  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  sub-soil  draining,  or  the  removal  of  stagnant  and  con- 
cealed rain  water  from  the  soil  and  sub-soil  by  numerous  and  narrow 
parallel  covered  drains  in  each  furrow  or  in  each  second  furrow 
communicating  with  a  lower  drain  v/hich  discharges  the  waters  of  the 
field. 

The  first  thing  is  to  determine  the  line  of  the  main  drain  into  which 
the  branch  drains  are  to  enter  ;  the  course  of  that  drain  is  always 
along  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  wherever  that  may  be  :  If  there 
should  be  two  or  three  different  slopes  in  the  field  there  v/ill  be  re- 
quired a  corresponding  n^maber  of  main  drains  communicating  finally 
with  the  grand  outlet.  If  the  field  is  very  flat  this  main  drain  must 
be  dug  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  branch  drains.  Wherever  the 
course  of  the  main  drain  will  allow  of  it,  these  branch  drains  should 
follow  the  inclination  of  the  ground  up  and  down  and  not  obliquely 
across  its  surface.  If  the  main  drain  runs  up  and  dov/n  a  hollow  field 
the  branch  drain  must  then  run  obliquely  and  join  the  former  at  an 
acute  angle ;  but  as  a  general  rule  drains  are  most  efficient  vvhen 
they  run  directly  dov/n  the  fall  of  the  field  and  not  across. 

The  depth  of  the  branch  drains  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  which  lodges.  In  a  medium  or  loamy  soil 
a  depth  of  about  four  feet,  and  intervals  of  ahout  thirty-six  feet  are 
recommended ;  the  regular  distances  secure  uniformity  of  dryness. 
It  is  almost  as  bad  to  have  one  part  of  a  field  wet  as  the  whole. 
When  this  kind  of  draining  is  undertaken  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done 
effectually,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  better  economy  in  England  to 
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drain  one  half  of  a  farm  thoroughly,  than  to  hare  the  whole  of  it  half 
drained  only.  Deep  drains  will  always  draw  most  water,  and  they 
are  the  best  secured  from  injnry  by  frost ;  they  are  the  most  effectual 
and  most  durable. 

In  large  undertakings,  says  Tbaer,  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of 
a  plough  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  opening  of  a  drain. 
Two  furrow  slices  are  thrown  off  by  this  implement,  the  one  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  while  a  strip  of  earth  about  fifteen 
inches  wide  is  left  between  the  furrows. 

This  strip  is  subsequently  divided  with  a  strong  plough  having  a 
double  mould  board.  The  first  time  the  instrument  passes  through  * 
the  soil,  it  is  made  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  the 
second  time  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  turn  up  the  soil  to  at  least  six  or 
eight,  inches  lower  down :  the  earth  is  immediately  removed  from  th© 
sides,  lest  it  should  fall  back  again  into  the  ditch  during  the  operation  :  • 
the  excavation  is  then  continued  with  manual  implements,  and  it  is 
almost  always  better  to  work  up  hilLthan  in  a  contrary  directton.  A 
common  spade  is  first  made  use  of  which  is  a  little  narrower  at  the 
bottom  than  it  is  at  the  top,  and  subsequently  another  is  had  re- 
course to,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  scarcely  so  wide  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  former,  and  its  extremity  not  more  than  three  inches  wide. 
By  digging  successively  with  these  two  iniplemxcnts,  and  exercising  a 
little  care  and  skill,  the  drain  will  speedily  become  properly  shaped  : 
the  walls  must  then  be  united,  and  all  the  loose  earth  which  has  fallen 
to  the  bottom  rem.oved  thence  with  a  curved  shovel. 

Such  narrov/  openings  are  intended  for  tile  or  tube  drains,  but 
when  stones  are  to  be  used  for  filling,  Stephens  recommends  that  the 
bottom  of  the  main  drain  should  be  twenty-four  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  9  inches  or  the  width  of  a  spade.  The  places  where  the 
side  drains  are  to  enter  should  be  marked  off",  and  their  outlets  cut  to 
the  proper  depth. 

The  m.ain  drain  is  then  to  be  filled  and  covered,  and  the  side  drains 
cut  from  below  upwards :  a  small  drain  should  likewise  connect  the 
tops  of  the  others  at  the  upper  side  of  the  field. 

Each  of  the  drains  should  be  cut  throughout  and  gauged  and  leveU 
led  before  filling  in.  If  stones  are  to  be  used  the  bottom  of  the 
branch  drains  should  be  seven  inches  in  width  :  the  main  drains  ought 
to  be  made  with  a  pipe,  and  the  side  drains  with  stones  alone^  Mr. 
Smith  says  that  a  drain  ten  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep 
will  void  the  rain  v/ater  from  100  acres. 

The  best  form  of  a  stone  pipe  is  that  of  a  triangle  ;  if  its  base  he 
downwards,  the  water  will  be        likely  to  run  through,  and  if  th® 
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vVprix  oF  the  triangle  be  turned  (lownwarJis,  Ihfe  drain  will  clear  itself 
better,  though  the  water  may  escape  downwards  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  fall  required  is  not  very  great ;  1  in  300  or  less  will  suffice. 

The  sides  of  the  pipe  are  to  be  made  with  flat  stones,  and  then  sup- 
ported with  roundish  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  or  not  larger 
than  three  inches,  iii  any  one  direction  :  these  stones  are  to  be  filled 
in  evenly  to  a  depth  of — say  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drain.  The  upper  layer  may  be  of  clean  gravel  from  a  brook  or  sea 
beach.  The  stones  ought  to  be  beaten  or  rammed  down  hard  and 
their  surface  levelled,  after  which  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  fill 
in  the  earth  and  finish  off  as  usual. 

In  all  kinds  of  covered  drains  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  ends  should  be  looked  over  from  time  to  time,  and  accumulations 
of  mud  and  sludge  removed.     This  ought  never  to  ie  forgotten. 

We  may  here  introduce  the  directions  for  thorough  draining  given 
by  the  St.  John  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  their  Report  for  1850. — 

"DiiiECTioNS. — The  drains  may  be  opened  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  with  the  plough,  then  sloped  down  to  six  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom*  As  there  arc  no  draining  tools  here,  a  shovel 
should  be  ground  to  a  point  of  five  inches  for  the  last  shovelling. 
After  the  drain  is  thoroughly  level  and  clean,  in  the  absence  of  tiles, 
broken  stones  should  be  laid  carefully  in  by  hand,  to  the  depth  of 
fourteen  inches,  and  inverted  sod  land  on  the  top,  and  the  clay  or  soil 
closely  packed  down.  The  filling  in  and  levelling  should  be  done 
with  the  plough.  The  main  drain  should  be  twelve  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  have  a  pipe  formed,  with  eighteen  inches  of  broken 
stones  on  top.  Cedar  or  fir  branches  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the  stones 
in  the  main  drain. — The  cost  of  opening  and  closing  drains  in  Britain 
is  about  7d  per  rod  ;•  in  this  County,  drains  have  been  opened  at  6d. 
per  rod. — The  first  ploughing  may  be  done  with  a  common  and  sub- 
soil plough,  with  two  common  ploughs  following  one  another,  or  the 
ground  may  be  trenched." 

Drain  Tiles  in  many  places  are  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than 
stones  for  the  filling  of  drains :  Well  made  stone  drains  are  as  good 
as  tile  drains,  but  the  latter  allow  of  a  narrower  trench.  They  con- 
sist of  pipes  of  burnt  clay  of  one  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  They  are  simply  laid  down  end  for  end 
with  collars  to  connect  them,  and  when  the  trench  is  filled  afterwards, 
the  water  passes  oft'"  by  the  jomts  or  by  the  porous  sides  of  the  tube 
as  steadily  and  ©ffectuallj  as  it  does  through  the  loose  stons  drains  ; 
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tl  looks  rather  mysterious  that  such  sliould  be  the  case,  but  atiii  sueh 
is  the  fact,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  gainsayed.  Their  adoption  with 
us,  as  already  said,^will  be  determined  by  their  price  dehvered  in  the 
field,  the  value  of  the  field  itself,  the  anticipated  increase  of  produce 
— the  length  of  the  Farmers  purse— the  price  of  labour,  and  the 
facilities  for  getting  the  right  sort  of  stones  instead  of  tiles.  Each 
piece  should  be  carefully  joined  to  its  neighbour  and  supported  in  its 
place  by  properly  packmg  the  soil  around  it  again. 

The  subjoined  table  will  assist  in  determining  the  cost  of  drain 
tiles  in  any  particular  locality. 

12  in.    13  in.    14  in.     1.5  in. 
Drains  at  15  feet  apart  reeuire  2904    2681    2489    2323  per  acre. 
18  "     '       2420    2234    2074  1936 

24  "  1815    1675    1556  1452 

30  1452    1340    1245  1162 

36  "  1210    1117    1037  968 


We  also  give,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  few  figures  of  the  sums 
jpaid  recently  in  England  for  drainage  at  different  depths  and  intervals 
upon  strong  clay  land. 


Depth 

Labor 

Interval 

Wdrkraanship 

Pipei3 

in  feet 

per  pole 

in  yards 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

C03t 

per  acre. 

5 

4^d. 

11? 

£18  4. 

£0    17  3 

£2 

5  7 

4 

4 

1    5  0 

0    17  3 

2 

2  2 

Sh 

Sh 

1    2  0 

0    17  3 

■  1 

19  3 

Si 

15 

0  17  0 

0    15  0 

1 

12  0 

Something  however  must  be  added  to  each  sum  for  the  main  drain, 
for  collars  and  apparently  also  for  the  carriage  of  the  materials  to 
the  ground.* 

Wooden  Drains. — When  pipe  tiles  can  be  laid  upon  the  ground  at 
a  cheap  rate  they  are  the  best  for  sub-soil  draining  purposes.  Vv'hen 
«tones  of  the  right  size  abound  in  or  near  the  fields  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  drain,  they  ought  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  there  am 
i  circumstances  perhaps  where  the  price  of  the  tiles,  or  the  trouble  or 
breaking  and  hauling  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small  sized  stones  may 
be  so  great  that  wood  in  some  form  may  be  considered  more  avail- 
able. If  wood  was  more  durable,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  the  best 
material  for  drains  in  this  country. 

Hacmatac,  Hemlock,  Cedar,  Pine,  or  even  Spruce  wood  possesses 
durability  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  tried  as  a  material  for  drains. 
The  decay  of  wood  goes  on  fastest  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  where 
any  moisture  act  upon  it,  and  cause  it  soon  to  moulder  and  decay. 
The  decay  which  is  always  going  on  among  the  vegetable  matters 

*Ph.  Pu5«y,  M.  P.,  in  Jonrn.  of  R.  AgTSocietv  of  Engl^iiTi  No.  XXVT. 
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of  the  soil  communicates  itself  to  the  wood,  and  causes  its  ntore  rapid' 
decomposition  likewise,  but  in  the  sub-soil  where  there  is  hardly  any 
organic  matter  and  little  or  no  air,  wood  will  last  a  very  long  item. 

The  best  form  in  which  wood  can  be  appliect  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  tube  or  pipe  made  with  inch  boards,  and  perforated  with  one-half 
or  three-quarter  inch  auger  holes  to  admit  the  water  more  freely. 

For  under-draining,  the  water  way  would  require  to  be  of  consider-- 
able  size,  but  for  sub-soil  draining  a  water  way  of  two  inches  would 
be  quite  sufficient — that  of  the  main  drain  being  four  inches. 

It  would  also  be  well  that  the  pieces  of  the  pipe  or  conduit  should 
be  nailed  or  pinned  together,  though  they  might  do  without  it  where 
economy  was  the  chief  consideration;  notching  or  sawing  the  upper 
edge  of  the  side  pieces  would  be  done  quicker  than  boring  holes  with 
an  auger,  and  would  probably  serve  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  it  is  stated  that  Larch  tube  drains 
presenting  a  square  of  four  inches  outside,  and  a  clear  waterway  of 
two  inches  have  been  found  to  be  a  good  material  for  thorough  drain- 
ing especially  in  mossy  soils,  but  tiles  in  most  places  can  now  be 
had  cheaper  than  wood :  in  fact,  tiles  of  one  inch  bore  and  a  foot  in- 
length  are  to  be  had  for  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  a  thousand. 

A  well  made  tube  of  Hacmatac  or  Hemlock  would  cost  but  little 
here,  and  if  the  stuff  was  sawed  out  of  the  required  dimensions  at  a 
mill,  any  farmer  could  put  them  together  and  lay  them  down.  Inch 
or  inch  and  a  quarter  board  three  or  four  inches  wide,  like  fencing 
stuff,  would  do  very  well. 

A  complete  tube  nailed  together  is  the  hest^  no  ■  doubt — but  the 
cheapest  form  of  it  is  where — there  is  no  bottom — -the  sides  being 
nearly  supported  by  pegs  driven  into  the  clay  and  the  top  laid  on 
without  being  nailed  down.  If  thorough  draining  is  to  be  undertaken 
it  is  however  better  economy  to  use  the  complete  tube. 

In  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  May  1850,  there  is-  an  account  of 
draining  done  with  wooden  pipes.  In  that  case  Hemlock  scantling 
two  inches  by  four,  and  set  on  its  narrowest  edge  was  used  for  the 
sides,  and  boards  for  the  top  and  bottom  taking  care  to  break  joints 
with  the  boards  and  scantling  so  as  to  give  greater  stiffness  and  se- 
curity. The  scantling  for  the  widest  drains  was  placed  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  and  for  narrower  three  or  four. 

To  thorough  drain  an  acre  of  land  with  Spruce  tubes  at — say — 
forty  feet  apart  would  require  fully  one  thousand  feet  of  tube.  This 
might  b«  worth  about— say — ^Oa.  or  30s.  at  the  mill.-  exclusive  of  the 
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nails  and  labour — we  will  ^luppose  that  no  great  outlay  of  money  i» 
required  for  these. 

A  cheaper  but  less  efficient  kind  of  wooden  tube  for  underdraining 
springy  land  may  be  made  with  cedar  rails,  or  poles  of  Hemlock, 
Hacmatac,  Pine  or  Fir.  There  should  be  twelve  or  eighteen  feet 
loner,  and  six  to  ten  inches  in  thickness.  These  are  to  be  laid  one  on 
each  side  of  the  drain,  and  another  as  a  cover-packing  in  all  around 
with  small  stones,  bog  stuff  or  brushwood  to  within  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  surface,  then  laying  the  inverted  sod  over  this,  treading 
firmly  down  and  filling  up  with  soil  as  usuaL  Brushwood  or  straw 
drains  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  farmers  who  are  thinking  of  adopting 
SDme  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  improving  their  iand,  we  shall  re- 
capitulate the  results  of  drainage  on  the  crops. 

"  On  drained  land,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "  the  straw  of  wheat  crops 
shoots  up  steadily  from  a  vigoroHis  braird,  strong,  long,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  stiff  as  not  to  be  easily  lodged  with  wind  or  rain.  The 
grain  is  plump,  large,  bright  coloured  and  thin  skinned.  The  crop 
ripens  uniformly,  is  bulky  and  prolific,  more  quickly  won  for  harvest, 
more  easily  threshed,  winnowed  and  cleaned,  and  produces  fewer 
small  and  light  grains.  The  straw  also  make  better  fodder  for  live 
stock.  Clover  grows  rank,  long,  and  juicy,  and  the  flowers  large  and 
of  a  bright  colour.  The  Hay  wans  easily  and  is  heavy  for  its  bulk. 
Pasture  grass  stools  out  in  every  direction,  covering  the  ground  witli 
a  thick  sward,  and  produces  fat  and  milk  of  the  finest  quality.  Tur- 
nips become  large,  plump  as  if  fully  grown,  juicy,  and  with  a  smooth 
and  oily  skin.  Potatoes  push  out  long  and  strong  stems,  with  en- 
larged tubers,  having  skins  easily  peeled  off,  and  their  substance  mealy 
when  boiled.  Live  stock  of  every  description  thrive,  show  good 
temper,  are  easily  fattened  and  of  fine  quality.  Land  is  less  occu- 
pied with  weeds,  the  increased  luxuriance  of  all  the  crops  checking 
their  growth.  Summer  fallow  is  more  easily  cleaned,  and  much  less 
work  is  required  to  put  the  land  in  proper  order  for  the  manure  and 
seed  ;  and  all  sorts  of  manures  incorporate  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  with  the  soil." 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

J.  ROBB,  M.  D., 
R.  JARDINE. 

J^'redericton,  April  12th.  1851, 


REFOItT  ON  BAKNS. 


When  your  eommittee  take  into  account  tlic  multifario^^s  purposes 
to  whicli  the  Barns  of  this  country  are  applied — that  they  are  the 
Barn  proper,  the  stable,  the  Cow-house,  the  Sheep-shed,  the  poultrs" 
kouse,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Pig-stye,  they  sparcely  think  it 
possible  to  construct  a  single  building  so  as  to  answer  all  these  pur- 
poses in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  they  think  a  division  of  these 
Blight  be  introduced  with  considerable  benefit. 

The  Barns  we  have  seen  in  the  country  are  constructed  pretty 
much  alike — a  wooden  framework  covered  over  with  single  hoards, 
put  on  closely  at  first  perhaps,  but  from  exposure  to  the  weather 
shrinking  so  as  to  leave  large  crevices  at  every  joint — open  to  every 
blast,  and  rendering  the  inside  of  the  house  rather  the  coldest  side 
of  the  two. 

Hence,  we  presume,  arises  the  practice  (in  other  respects  so  ob- 
jectionable) of  keeping  the  cattle  out  of  doors  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  day  in  winter,  as,  by  moving  about  they  can  keep  themselves 
more  comfortable  than  when  tied  up  in  a  cold  barn.  Exercise  in 
the  open  air  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  animals,  especially  young 
ones,  and  a  run  of  an  hour  or  so  each  day  in  the  j'-ard  or  fields  when 
the  weather  is  moderate  would  be  beneficial,  but  we  most  decidedly 
object  to  the  common  practice  of  keeping  cattle  standing  out  in  the 
snow  for  the  whole  length  of  the  day  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

As  hay  and  straw  are  rather  benefited  by  a  free  circulation  of  air 
around  them,  this  in  their  case  is  no  objection,  but  it  is  very  different 
with  the  cattle  and  horses  ;  they  require  warmth,  their  bodies  must 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  much  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  win- 
ter, and  if  this  is  not  done  bj  comfortable  housing,  it  must  be  dons 
by  an  extra  supply  of  food.  Prof.  Johnston  in  his  report  on  llie 
Agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Province,  speaking  on  this  subject 
says: — "It  is  acknowledged  at  present  by  chemical  physiologists 
that  warmth  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  portion  of  food — that  an  animal 
which  is  exposed  to  more  cold  will  eat  more — and  that  one  that  is 
better  housed  and  warmer  kept  will  eat  less;  to  keep  an  animal 
comfortable  therefore  is  to  save  food,  and  this  alone  ought  to  be  a  suf- 
fieient  inducement  when  a  scarcity  of  winter  food  is  complained  of," 
Your  committee  do  not  approve  of  the  usnal  way  of  keeping  cattle 
Sfcc,  in  one  end  of  the  Baia  and  under  the  hay  mow,  the  breath  of 
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1^9  Animals  togetlidr  v^iili  lh«  ammonia  and  oihei'  noxious  gaae» 
exhaled  from  the  duag  and  urtue  rising  up  among  the  hay  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  and  though  hunger  may  compel  the 
cattle  to  eat  it  they  do  not  do  it  with  the  same  relish,  nor  does  it  give 
the  same  benefit  as  clean  sweet  hay. 

Connected  with  Barn  economy  is  the  proper  management  of  ma- 
nures,—and  here  your  committee  think  the  practice  of  the  New- 
Brunswick  farmers  particularly  objectionable.  The  dung  is  thrown 
from  some  convenient  hole  cut  in  the  boarding  of  the  Barn,  that 
from  the  cattle  in  one  place  and  that  ^'rorn  the  horses  in  another,  it 
is  thus  frozen  in  detail,  and  about  as  intimately  mixed  with  snow  as 
barrelled  herrings  are  mixed  with  salt ;  of  course  fermentation  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  when  the  rain  of  spring  washes  out  the  anow, 
it  carries  along  with  it  every  particle  of  soluble  matter,  leaving  a  mass 
of  woody  fibre  as  little  suited  to  the  food  or  growth  of  plants  as  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  sawrdust ;  fermentation  and  decomposition 
must  take  place  before  it  can  be  available  as  a  manure,  and  by  the 
time  this  is  effected  it  is  toQ  late  in  the  season  to  apply  it  to  a  crop, 
and  by  another  season  perhaps  one  half  of  its  virtues  are  dissipated. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  exhausted  all  the  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  the  present  system  of  Barn  management,  but  we 
have  noticed  what  we  consider  the  most  prominent  ones.  It  is 
easier  however  to  point  out  an  evil  than  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  if 
your  Gommittee  fail  in  this  respect  it  is  only  a  common  case  and  they 
will  have  the  consolation  of  having  done  the  best  they  could^ 

They  consider  the  barns  of  the  countiy  well  enough  adapted  for 
holding  hay  or  grain  on  the  straw,  (although  they  think  the  latter 
would  be  better  kept  in  stacks)  but  they  would  confine  their  uses  to 
those  purpos&s.  Tney  think  the  houses  for  the  live  stock  should  be 
distinct,  though  for  the  convenience  of  feeding  they  should  be  as  near 
the  Barn  as  possible.  A  shed  raised  against  the  end  or  side  of  the 
Bam  with  a  door  of  communication  betv/een  them  makes  a  very  good 
Cow-house  or  stable  5  it  should  have  a  head  or  feeding  passage  in 
front,  and  a  groove  in  the  rear  of  the  animals  for  the  dung  and  urine, 
the  floor  should  be  laid  quite  close  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
urine  and  the  access  of  cold  air,  and  the  walls  should  be  shingled  or 
double-boarded,  ventilators  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air  will  b€ 
necessary,  one  for  every  ten  feet  or  so  of  the  length  of  the  building  ; 
they  should  open  directly  over  the  heads  of  the  cattle  and  run  otit 
where  the  roof  of  the  shed  joins  the  end  of  the  barn. 

Where  the  situation  is  favourable,  a  vault  or  cellar  under  the  stable 
or  Cow-ho««o  is  perhaps  the  most  convfnient  pUce  for  keeping  the 


«ianure-;  it  should  be  provided  with  an  opening  to  allow  the  gaaes 
evolved  by  the  fermenting  mass  to  escape  into  the  open  air,  or  what 
is  still  better,  a  little  gypsum  or  dry  bog-earth  thrown  on  the  heap 
from  time  to  time  will  fix  and  retain  the  ammonia  ;  without  some 
such  precaution  as  this,  the  gases  would  find  their  way  through  tho 
floor  of  the  stable  and  injure  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  cattle. 

On  level  ground  where  a  cellar  would  be  inconvenient,  any  kind 
of  shed  that  will  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow  will  answer  well  enough; 
with  a  little  painstaking  however,  manure  can  be  kept  very  fairly  in 
the  open  air—at  least  during  winter.  If  it  is  put  up  in  a  compact  form 
kept  smooth  on  the  surface  and  the  snow  carefully  shovelled  otT 
before  a  new  layer  is  added  it  will  undergo  all  the  fermentation  that 
is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  land,  and  it  will  settle  down  to  a 
solid  mass  almost  impervious  to  rain,  and  consequently  lose  little 
from  washing  or  leaching  in  the  spring. 

Whether  manure  is  kept  in  sheds,  in  cellars,  or  out  of  doors,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  different  kinds  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed ;  horse  manure  kept  by  itself  will  ferment  so  strongly  as  to 
render  it  comparatively  useless  in  a  short  time,  while  that  of  cattle 
will  scarcely  ferment  at  all  at  the  temperature  of  our  winters-;  by 
mixing  them  together  as  they  are  made,  the  proper  degree  of  fer- 
mentation will  be  excited. 

In  England  and  Scotland  where  the  cattle  get  a  large  allowance 
of  succulent  food,  a  liquid  manure  tank  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
of  a  farm  stf^ading — here  where  the  cattle  are  fed  for  the  most  part  or 
wholly  on  hay,  the  urine  will  seldom  be  in  excess — that  is,  it  will  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  solid  portion  of  the  manure  ;  where  the  cellar 
or  dungstead  has  a  porous  or  gravelly  hottora,  however  it  will  ,be 
iproper  to  lay  it  with  clay,  so  as  to  rectain  any  liquid  matter  that 
may  escape  from  the  heap. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  GRAY. 
WM.  DAYTON. 

April  2,  1851. 


KEPOET  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CULTURE  Am 
MANAGEMENT  OF  FLAX. 


Many  years  ago  the  culture  and  weaving  of  flax  for  family  use  was 
general  among  farmers  in  New  Brunswick  :  of  late,  however,  the  in-- 
troduction  of  cheap  cottons,- and  the  want  of  economical  habits  among 
the  Agricultural  portion  of  the  community  have  caused  that  culture,- 
in  great  part,  to  disappear.  It  still  prevails,  notwithstanding,  in  some 
districts  to  a  small  extent,  and  more  particularly  among  the  French- 
in  Westmoreland  County French  linen  is  almost  always  to  be  had 
for  sale  there,  and^  forty  or  fifty  barrels  of  seed  are  annually  collected 
by  the  country  dealers  and  exported  to  Boston,  where  it  brings  a  fair 
return. 

There  are  many  situations  in  this  country  where  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  grow  flax,  but  in  the  settlements  remote  from^^ 
towns,  we  consider  it  desirable  that  flax  should  be  grown  on  almost 
every  farm.  Summer  clothing,  shirting,  bed  and  table  linen,  towel" 
ling,  ticking  and  bagging  may  all  be  made  from'  it :  and  such  articles 
of  home  manufacture  are  almost  invariably  far  better  in  quality  than 
those  for  which  cash  is  paid  in  shops  :  besides,  no  substance  that  can> 
be  used  is  better  for  the  fattening  of  Stock  than  the  seed  of  flax,  and^ 
the  very  best  eflects  attend  the  use  of  a  small  proportion  of  it  made 
into  meal  or  jelly,  and  given  with  their  daily  food. 

We  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  care  and  trouble  are  required  for 
the  management  of  a  crop  of  flax  :  but  carefulness  and  industry  ought 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  farmers  above  all  men :  it  is  chiefly  the 
want  of  these  very  qualities  which  hinders  the  prosperity  of  this  fine' 
country,  and  renders  it  dependant  upon  others  for  food  and  clothing.- 

It  will  probably  be  of  little  avail  to  urge  the  farmer  ot  present  to* 
give  greater  attention  to  his  farm  :  the  log-crop  is  his  favourite  one 
for  the  moment,  although  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  this  same  crop 
will,  as  heretofore,  prove  the  ruin  of  many. 

The  seed  which  we  are  now  sowing  will  fall  on  soil  of  diflerent 
qualities :  in  some  cases  it  will  perish  at  once,  and  in  some  it  will 
soon  be  choked  by  weeds — but  in  others  again,  it  will  produce  an' 
abundant  return  :  we  must  bide  our  time  :  no  temporary  rise  of  price 
or  excitement  in  the  lumber  market  will  allow  us  ever  again  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  permanent  health  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
mvM  be  hoMd  upon  its  Agriculture  and  Home  Manufactures. 


Tlio  want  of  Flax  Mills  in  this  Province,  it  may  said,  lends  to 
rstard  the  more  general  culture  of  the  flax  crop,  but  mills  cannot  hm 
profitably  undertaken  unless  the  supply  for  them  be  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  of  proper  qiiality;  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
Flax  Mill  in  every  County  to  which  the  farmer  should  bring  the  flax 
straw  as  soon  as  it  is  dried,  and  where  the  retting,  breaking,  scutching 
and  heckling  might  be  done  on  the  most  approved  principles — but 
alas !  we  fear  there  is  not  one  in  the  coiintry  :  true,  a  ho7ius  was 
granted  last  Session  of  Assembly  in  one  case,  but  we  understand  that 
it  has  not  since  been  applied  for :  the  farmers  should  agree  among 
themselves  each  to  raise  so  much,  or  else  the  mill  will  prove  a  bad  in- 
vestment for  the  proprietor  :  mean  while,  hand  labour,  the  Spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom  mjly  suffice,  as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  Ndw 
England  where  thfey  contribute,  not  a  little,  to  that  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence of  which  the  Nev/  England  Farmers  boast  so  freely.  If  flax 
were  more  generally  cultivated,  we  would  not  hear  of  our  girls—"  the 
fair  daughters  of  New  Brunswick"— being  exported  or  transported  to 
other  countries  in  order  that  their  labour  may  be  employed  to  enrich 
strangers.  Flax  is  precisely  that  crop  which  all  ought  to  cultivate, 
seeing  that  it  of  all  others,  affords  the  material  for  a  Home  Manufac-- 
ture,  in  which  every  member  of  the  family  may  be  engaged — and 
encourages  the  most  laUdable  virtues  of  domestic  industry  and 
ecoriorYiy. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  v/e  have  prepared  an  account  of  the 
'details  of  the  flax  culture  and  management,  with  a  vievv-  to  their  being 
generally  disseminated  throughout  the  country.  There  are  many,  of 
course,  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  we 
write  not  for  them  ; — we  write  for  those  who  are  honestly  desirous  of 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  yet  have  not  access  to  all 
the  information  which  they  consider  necessary  ;  We  believe  that  there 
are  many  such  in  the  Province,  and  that  by  them  the  subjoined  hints 
'on  the  subject  of  flax  'culture  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Soil. — Flax  may  be  grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  :  any  soil 
that  is  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  or  turnips,  or  other  green  crops 
will  do  for  it :  light  loams,  or,  in  fact,  medium  land  that  is  tolerably 
deep  and  dry  will  answer  perfectly  well :  on  very  rich  or  wet  inter- 
vale land  it  is  apt  to  lodge  or  become  mildewed  ;  on  too  light  or 
rocky  soils  it  is  injured  by  drought :  and  very  stiff"  soils  are  unsuitable 
altogether.    The  soil  should  be  clieah,  mellow  and  in  good  heart. 

Flax  comes  in  best  as  a  first  crop  after  breaking  up  old  grass  or 
clover  lea  instead  of  oats,  or  if  the  land  be  poor,  it  may  be  manured 
©n  the  sward  so  as  to  give  a  crop  of  oats,  barley,  or  r}-e,  and  then  a 
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trop  of  flax  in  the  following  year ;  It  is  also  well  introduced  after  a 
hoed  crop,  which  has  left  the  land  both  rich  and  clean :  common  ma- 
nure should  not  be  applied  immediately  preceding  the  crop.  It  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  corn  crop,  and  not  a  green  crop  in  the  rotation. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  flax  is  fully  more  important  than  the 
quality  of  the  land  itself:  it  should  in  every  case  be  well  ploughed 
and  thoroughly  harrowed  so  as  to  extii'pate  eJl  weeds  and  couch 
grass  :  the  field  should  be  made  up  into  narrov/  (say — 6  feet)  ridges 
and  deeply  water-furrowed  after  sowing. 

Plaster,  or  lim.e,  salt,  wood  or  peat  ashes,  bone  or  rape  dust,  singly 
or  in  combination,  are  the  best  dressing  for  flax  land  at  the  time  of 
sowing. 

Guano  or  liquid  manue  of  any  kind,  if  it  Can  be  had,  may  be  ad« 
vantageously  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  young  plants. 

Flax  has  been  called  an  exhaustive  crop,  but  it  need  not  be  so,  and 
in  fact  is  not  more  so  than  any  grain  crop  :  it  leaves  the  land  in  good 
enough  order  either  for  grain  or  potatoes. 

It  is  cultivated  for  its  seed  and  for  its  fibre  :  now  its  seed  may  and 
ouo-ht  to  be  returned  under  the  form  of  manure  from  the  animals  fed 
upon  it,  and  its  fibre  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  materials  ab= 
sorbed  from  the  atmosphere  and  not  from  the  soil,  so  that  the  abstrac- 
tion  of  the  fibre  is  after  all  no  loss  to  the  land  :  in  the  stem  it  is  true 
there  were,  besides  the  fibre^  about  two  per  cent  of  mineral  matters 
derived  from  the  soil ;  these  are  often  regarded  as  so  much  lost,  but 
they  will  be  found  in  the  v/ater  in  which  the  plant  has  been  rotted ^ 
and,  if  the  steep  water  and  the  powdery  refuse  of  the  brakes  and  scut- 
chers be  added  to  the  farmer's  compost  heap,  almost  ever}^  particle 
taken  from  the  soil  by  the  growing  crop  will  be  returned  again  :  and 
thus  by  good  management,  the  flax  crop  may  be  made  less  exhaustive 
to  the  land  than  almost  any  other  crop  whatever — more  particularly 
if  pulled  before  the  seeds  are  formed.  These  remarks  will  be  ren- 
dered more  evident  by  referring  to  the  following  data  : — A  crop  of 
fine  flax,  consisting  of  40  cwt.  of  stalks,  20  bushels  of  seed,  and  9 
cwt  of  the  seed-cases  and  leaves  contains  about  244  lbs.  of  mineral 
matters  :  of  these  there  is  found 

In  the  vseed,         .......       33  lbs. 

bolls  or  seed-capsules,  =       ...  64 

/  Steepwater,        1 17 
Straw  147  lbs.,  of  which  in  the  <  Wood,        »  21 

(  Fibre  and  Tow,  9—244 

Of  this  quantity  118  lbs.  is  actually  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  seedj 
the  husks  and  the  wood:  another  quantity  of  117  lbs.  maybe  res* 
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tored  in  the  «tcep  water,  and  oidy  9  Iba.  is  necessarily  lu^t  to  th(* 
farm  (per  acre)  in  the  fibre. 

Sir  R.  O'Donnell  who  is  one  of  the  largest  cultivators  of  flax  in 
Ireland  states  as  the  result  of  many  years  experience  that  when  grown 
in  its  regular  rotation,  flax  is  so  far  from  being  exhaustive,  that  it  tends 
greatly  to  Improve  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  other  crops  in  the 
rotation.  It  is  above  all  most  valuable  for  laying  down  land  aftei^ 
wheat  or  oats,  as  the  process  of  pulling  the  flax  by  loosening  the  earth 
around  the  roots  improves  greatly  the  quality  of  the  grass  crop.  In 
some  parts  of  England  also  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  good  wheat 
crops  always  follow  flax. 

Seied  : — ^Owing  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  in 
the  process  of  water  rotting  in  Ireland,  a  fresh  supply  of  it  has  to  bo 
annually  imported  :  very  often  too  the  plant  is  pulled  before  the  seed  is 
quite  ripe,  so  that  the  expense  of  growing  flax  is  thus  rendered  greater 
than  necessary  :  Every  farmer  in  this  community  however,  might 
save  seed  enough  for  his  own  uses,  all  that  it  necessay  behig  to  let 
the  plant  ripen  and  dry  propt~rly,  after  which  the  seed  can  easily  be 
separated  by  a  flail  or  by  a  rlppling-comp :  in  Ireland  the  prejudices 
of  the  farmers  have  hitherto  prevented  them  from  saving  their  flax 
seed  in  quantity  at  ail  commensurate  with  the  demand,  but  in  Russia 
and  Belgium  the  seed  is  alv/ays  saved  and  produces  a  very  conside- 
rable annual  revenue  to  the  country. 

When  the  principal  object  is  the  saving  of  the  seed  the  plant  can  be 
sown  in  drills  with  advantage  at  the  rate  of  1^  to  2;i  bushels  per  acre  : 
When  it  is  sown  for  the  fibre  3  bushels  are  recommended  :  when  both 
are  desired  3  bushels  are  the  right  proportion :  It  is  generally  sown 
broadcast. 

When  the  plant  is  sown  thick  a  finer  and  longer  fibre  is  produced, 
when  it  is  sown  thin,  again,  it  gives  ofi'many  suckers,  each  bearing  a 
boll  well  loaded  with  seed. 

The  seed  should  be  of  a  bright  brownish  cast,  oily  to  the  touch  and 
should  sink  readily  in  v.  ater :  the  heaviest  is  the  best :  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  flax  seed  sliould  be  as  clean  as  possible. 

As  the  seeds  are  small,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  very  little 
mould  inch)  using  a  rake  or  very  light  harrow,  or  a  brush  harrow 
and  roller.  The  sooner  the  seed  can  be  got  in  so  as  to  save  the  young 
plant  from  frost  the  better  it  will  be.    It  is  not  particularly  tender. 

Weeding  This  should  be  done  when  the  young  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  higli.  it  is  generally  performed  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  as  tkey  have  to  kneel  or  sii  cn  the  plant,  the  operation  should 
be  performed  with  the  face  to>vards  the  wind,  so  that  it  may  help  to 
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■raisG  the  plant  al\el•wal•d^^.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  ©pera- 
tion  of  weeding  flax  grounds  sliould  be  faitfully  performed ;  it  only 
req^uires  to  be  done  once.  During  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  plant 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  plant  by  small  ropes  or  light  poles 
supported  at  proper  intervals. 

Pulling  : — The  proper  time  for  pulling  flax  for^  the  white,  that  is, 
when  it  is  not  intended  for  seed  is  when  about  two  thirds  of  the  stalk 
is  observed  to  turn  yellow — the  seed  bolls  to  be  fuUy  formed — the  seed 
itself  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  firm  and  the  leaves  beginning  to 
fall.    It  ought  never  to  be  pulled  except  when  perfectly  dry. 

It  should  be  caught  close  below  the  bolls,  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
by  small  handfuls  at  a  time — the  longer  stalks  being  kept  apart  from 
t'le  short  ones  :  they  may  afterwards  be  tied  up  in  small  sheaves,  sa}'' 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  rather  loosely  bound  at  the  seed  end. 
and  stooked,  placing  the  top  of  the  stalk  upon  the  g-round  and  the  root 
upwards. 

If  required  for  seed,  %t  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  bolls  have 
acquired  a  brown  colour  and  become  firm,  by  which  time  most  of  the 
leaves  will  have  fallen. 

Flax  which  is  pulled  too  early  never  acquires  its  proper  strength 
while  that  v/hich  has  become  over  ripe  has  always  much  more  of  the 
coarser  fibre  (tow)  than  is  desirable 

In  Belgium  it  is  usual  to  thrash  out  the  seed  before  stacking  the 
flax  and  to  steep  the  stalks  in  spring.  In  this  country  the  practice 
would  seem  to  be  to  dew  rot  the  fl.ax  at  once  in  the  fleld,  then  to  re- 
move it  to  the  barn,  and  reserve  the  dressing  and  spinning  till  the 
March  following. 

Rippling. — The  bundles  are  taken  to  a  shed  where  the  seeds  and 
leaves  are  removed  by  drawing  the  stalks  through  an  iron  comb  or 
rake  with  from  6  to  10  long  triangular  teeth  fixed  in  a  plank  so  that 
their  bases  nearly  touch  each  other,  and  having  a  cloth  spread  under- 
neath to  catch  the  bolls  or  seed  vessels  as  they  fall.  A  flail  or 
beetle  may  serve  the  same  purpose  for  common  qualities,  while,  with 
flax  for  flne  cambrics,  the  bolls  must  either  be  beaten  off  with  a 
mallet  or  cut  off  with  a  knife.  In  beating  it  is  necessary  to  untie  tht^ 
sheaves.  The  seed  pods,  each  of  which  contains  10  seeds,  are  next 
])ut  away  to  dry  and  winnowed  at  leisure.  In  rippling,  and  in  all  the 
processes  of  flax  management,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or 
injure  the  dry  stalks. 

Flax  may  be  rippled  in  the  fleld  immediately  after  pulling  and 
steeped  or  rotted  at  once  :  after  the  rippling  process  the  sheaves  are 
therefore  to  be  again  made  up  in  assorted  lengths.    The  Insh  pea-- 
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santry  imagined  that  the  removal  of  the  seed  before  steeping  injured 
the  quality  of  tlie  lint,  but  this  is  absurd,  and  it  ought  never  to  be 
neglected. 

The  seeds  vi^hich  come  out  most  readily  from  the  bolls  are  the 
best  for  sowing  again  :  that  which  is  less  ripe  is  pressed  for  the  oil,, 
and  the  worst  is  fed  off  ot  once  at  the  cattle.  The  refuse  of  the 
crushed  seeds  (oil  cake)  is  also  admirably  suited  for  fattening  stock 
of  all  kinds,  and  helps  greatly  to  eke  out  the  stock  of  hay. 

Retting  : — Up  to  this  point  all  agree  in  the  treatment  of  the  flax 
crop,  but  after  this  there  are  various  ways  of  managing  so  as  to  get 
the  fibre  ready  for  market. 

Lint  is  the  pure  woody  fibre  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Flax  plant,, 
and  our  object  now  is  to  separate  it  from  the  boon  or  woody  heart  of 
the  stem,  and  to  cleanse  it  from  the  vegetable  glue  which  binds  all 
the  parts  of  the  plant  together-  This  is  rather  a  complex  process, 
and  upon  its  perfection  does  the  value  of  the  product  chiefly  de- 
pend. ^ 

It  involves,  first,  a  fermentation  or  retting  of  the  stalks  so  as  to, 
decompose  and  dissolve  out  the  gluey  portion,  and,  second,  a  me- 
chanical separation  of  the  fibre  from,  the  woody  pith.  The  old  way 
was  to  spread  out  the  flax  stems  evenly  and  thinly  upon  clean  sward 
immediately  after  pulling  and  to  leave  theni  them  for  some  weeks 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  rain,,  dew  and  air ;  this  v/as  called  Dew 
retting  or  rotting.  The  process  was  stopt  when  the  stems  on  being 
rubbed  showed  that  the  boon  and  the  bark  or  harl  could  be  readily 
pulled  part.  By  this  method  the  stems  are  often  discoloured  by  the- 
weeds  underneath  and  it  is  not  so  much  practised  as  formerly.  One 
advantage  attending  it  is,  that  it  acts  as  a  top  dressing  for  the  grass. 
Pit-retting^  or  rotting  in  pits  is  similar  to  the  process  used  in  the 
preparation  of  hemp  :  it  consists  in  building  up  the  sheaves  in  a  some- 
what sloping  fashion,  evenly  but  loosely,  in.  pits  or  pools  sunk  in  the 
ground, — about  8  feet  wide  by  S  feet  deep — covering  them  with 
clean  boards  or  straw  or  rushes,  and  keeping  them  under  water  by 
means  of  stones  or  weights  laid  over  all.  The  steep  water  should 
be  used  as  top  dressing  or  added  to  the  compost  heaps.  This  pro- 
cess has  its  disadvantages  also  :  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
water  more  or  less  discolours  the  fibre  so  that  a  subsequent  bleaching 
becomes  necessary  :  clean  and  clear  soft  water  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary and  it  should  be  introduced  a  few  days  previously  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  be  kept  full.  The  greatest  care 
3S  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  the  fermentation,  as  the 
lime  for  this  is  greatly  determined  by  the  season  of  the  year  and  th^ 
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state  of  the  weather.  F^'equent  examination  of  the  stalks  is  neces- 
sary towards  the  end,  for  a  day  or  two  too  many  will  affect  the  fibre 
of  the  harl  itself,  and  too  short  a  time  of  steeping  or  watering  renders 
the  separatioii^of  the  wood  extremely  difficult  and  produces  a  large 
proportion  of  tow  or  refuse. 

When  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent  the  surface 
of  the  water  becomes  covered  v/ith  bubbles  of  gas ;  when  these  have 
disappeared,  and  the  flax  seems  to  have  settled  on  the  bottom,  it  may 
then  be  concluded  that  the  operation  of  watering  is  nearly  finished  : 
the  average  period  may  be  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  When  some 
of  the  stems  are  broken  and  the  hoon  readily  slips  from  the  harl  it  is. 
time  to  remove  the  flax  from  the  pond.  This  trial  should  be  made 
every  day  after  fermentation  subsides. 

As  soon  as  the  sheaves  are  lifted  out  they  must  be  carefully  laid  on 
•their  edge  to  drip  or  drain,  and  then  grassed  or  spread  out  in  thin 
layers  as  before,  to  get  washed  and  bleached  :  after  ten  or  tw^elve 
days,  and  when  they  are  quite  dry  and  brittle  they  are  again  tied  up 
in  sheaves  and  stacked  or  put  under  cover.  In  some  places  they  are 
not  spread  out,  but  merely  loosened  so  as  to  admit  the  air  thoroughly 
on  all  sides ;  after  which  they  are  stowed  away  for  subsequent  ope- 
rations. 

Stream  retting: — In  order  to  avoid  the  impurities  incidental  to  ponds, 
the  practice  of  steeping-  in  gentle  stream.s  has  been  advantageously 
substituted  for  pit  rotting :  in  this  case  the  process  is  slower,  but  the 
flax  is  less  discoloured  :  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a  proper  current,  nei- 
ther, too  strong  nor  too  slight,  and,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  by  this 
method  to  save  the  steep  water  for  top  dressing  or  for  the  compost 
heap. 

Probably  Mixed  retting  is  after  all  the  best  for  us  :  in  this  case  the 
plant  is  first  steeped  in  water  the  same  day  or  the  day  after  it  is 
puiled,  and  the  retting  is  finished  by  exposure  for  two  or  three  days 
on  the  grass :  it  should  be  as  carefully  lifted  as  it  was  laid  down. 

Schenck  system : — The  Irish  Flax  Society  have  lately  reported  very 
highly  in  favour  of  a  system  of  steeping  proposed  by  a  M.  Schenck, 
and  against  a  method  of  preparing  flax  without  steeping,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Donlan.  By  Schenck's  plan  the  steeping  is 
effected  by  placing  the  sheaves  in  wooden  boxes  filled  with  water  of 
the  temperature  of  70^^  or  80"^  F.  So  that  the  process  is  completed 
in  eighty  or  ninety  hours,  and  yields  a  finer  quality  and  greater  quan- 
tity of  lint.  The  fixtures  required  for  this  process  are  somewhat  ex* 
pensive,  and  it  would  seem  to  require  separate  works  for  the  purpose, 
tp  which  the  farmers  in  a  certain  district  should  bring  their  crop  for 
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innnufacfure.  It:  rernaisis  to  bn  soon  how  faj-  tlie  jjroccs^  is  applica- 
ble liero,  and  wlirdlior  it.  is  advi  ;al)le  to  connect  a  steeping  apparatus 
-v/ith  the  Flax  Mill. 

Claussen  j)rocess  :-~-KTiO\\-\ev  plaji  which  has  recently  attracted 
considerable  attention  is  that  of  a  M.  Claussen.  This  gentleman  pro- 
po  es  to  take  the  straw  afler  rippling — to  boil  it  first  in  a  very  weak 
lye  of  soda,  and  then  in  an  equally  weak  acid  water,  by  which  means 
gases  would  be  formed  within  the  stalk  of  the  plant  at  once,  and  thus 
in  a  few  seconds,  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  wood  and  the  bark  : 
another  process  of  chemical  cleansing  and  bleaching  performed  in  an 
•equally  short  space  of  time  leaves  the  flax  fibre  ready  for  scutching, 
and  furthermore  fits  it  for  spinning  up  with  cotton,  v/ool  or  silk  into 
fabrics  of  great  beauty  and  utility. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  result  as  far  as  the  inferior  qual- 
ities of  flax  are  concerned,  but  the  value  of  the  fine  fibre  by  the  old 
operation  v/ould  always  be  greater  than  that  of  M.  Claussen's  Flax- 
cotton :  while  the  new  plan  therefore  does  not  effect  the  manufacture 
of  fine  linens  or  cambrics  it  would  seem  to  open  up  a  prospect  of  an 
enlaro-ed  demand  for  flax-flbre  to  replace  a  part  of  the  cotton — enough 
of  which  can  hardly  now  be  had  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  for 
it — a  demand  reaching  to  about  1000  tons  per  day  in  England  alone. 

At  presont  we  are  only  disposed  to  recommend  the  growth  of  Flax 
for  the  sake  of  its  use  in  the  family  and  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds  for 
feeding  stock:  when  the  deficiency  of  bread  stuffs  is  made  up,  it  may 
be  time  enough  to  grow  it  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturers— and  when  we  have  a  market  for  this  crop  elsewhere  than 
at  home,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  our  soil  and  climate  being  well 
adapted  for  its  growth, — provided  the  farmer  does  his  part  in  the 
matter. 

Societies  might  very  well  offer  prizes  for  the  revival  of  the  Flax 
culture  in  New  Brunswick  and  for  Reports  on  the  actual  management 
of  the  crop.  In  Holland,  Belgium  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the 
comfortable  circumstances  of  the  small  farmer  is  said  to  be  mainly, 
■attributable  to  the  culture  of  this  invaluable  clothing  plant. 

Breaking  i—When  flax  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  fibre  is  effected  by  machinery,  but  under  other 
circumstances  it  may  proceed  on  the  farmer^s  premises. 

The  first  step  is  to  break  or  bruise  the  stems  by  an  instrument 
called  a  break  or  brake.  It  consists  of  four  thin  boards  about  15 
inches  long  and  3  inches  broad,  fixed  horizontally  on  a  frame  at 
■about  3  inches  distance  from  each  other,  and  three  similar  boards  of 
the  gams  dimensions  are  fixed  in  a  frame  with  a  handle  which  cm 
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play  ill  the  interstices  of  the  lower  one  by  meails  oi\  a'jonlt  at  ths' 
end,  like  the  blades  of  a  pocket-knife  in  their  handle. 

The  dried  flax  is  taken  in  tlie  left  hand  and  laid  across  the  lower 
blades,  while  the  upper  ones  are  forcibly  pressed  down  upon  it.—- 
This  breaks  the  stalks  in  four  places,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess the  whole  handful  is  soon  sufficiently  bruised. 

xVnother  way  is  to  beat  the  flax  for  some  time  on  a  smooth  stone' 
by  means  of  a  beetle  or  hand- mallet,  but  m  the  large  way  the  whole 
process  is  don-e  better  and  more  rapidly  by  the  pressure  of  revolving 
rollers. 

Scutching  or  Swingling  By  tiie  last  process  the  wood  or 
boon  is  rendered  so  brittle  as  to  be  readily  separated  from  the  fibre 
by  the  process  now  to  be  described. 

Scutching  by  hand  is  efFccted  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  flax  in 
the  left  hand  and  laying  it  into  a  notch  cut  horizontally  into  an  uf*- 
right  board  solidly  fixed  on  a  block  or  stand  :  the  ends  v/hich  hang 
down  are  then  repeatedly  struck  obliquely  by  a  very  thin  board, 
somewhat  like  a  broad-axe.  in  form.,  and  furnished  with  a  short  han  - 
dle :  the  handful  is  then  turned  end  for  end  and  the  process  repeated 
until  the  v/oody  fibre  or  boon  is  scutched  or  separated  from  the  har'. 
The  short,  coarse  and  torn  fibres  which  separate  vv-ith  the  boon  are 
called  toiOy  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sacking,  &c. 

This  is  a  simple  but  tedious  operation  and  mills  are  to  be  con- 
sidered desirable  substitutes  for  the  hand  labour  ;  they  likewise  pro- 
duce a  finer  article. 

Scutching  is  good  winter  work  for  the  farmer  here,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  flax  is  capable  of  affording  so  much  winter  work  for 
the  farmer's  family,  that  we  consider  it  advisable  to  grow  it  much 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  us. 

Heckling: — After  the  lint  has  been  vvdiolly  freed  from  the  boon 
it  must  next  be  sorted  into  lengths  for  spinning  and  conversion  into 
yarn.  This  is  effected  in  the  process  of  heckling.  In  the  great 
Mills  of  England  the  stalk  is  first  cut  or  divided  into  three  lengths  of 
about  10  or  12  inches  each  :  The  root  end  is  used  for  the  coarser 
threads — the  middle  for  fine — and  the  top  length  is  used  only  for  the 
finest  qualities  of  thread. 

The  heckle  is  a  square  of  metal  pierced  with  a  very  great  number 
of  holes  in  which  are  inserted  steel  teeth  extremely  sharp,  and 
placed  so  that  the  one  behind  stands  in  the  space  between  the  two 
in  front  of  it.  The  heckler  drav/s  the  flax  repeatedly  across  the 
teeth  first  of  a  coarse  heckle  and  then  of  a  fins  one  until  the  fila- 
ments arc  finally  cleaned,  r,p1it,  separated  into  their  finest  fibrils  and 
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arranged  in  parallel  order  :  and  the  short  fibres  which  are  unfit  fot 
spinning,  together  with  any  dust  or  dirt,  are  at  the  same  time  com- 
pletely rcinoved. 

; eri  vf  the  operation  of  spinning  of  flax  into  yarn  and  the  weav- 
ing of  the  yarn  into  cloth  was  the  occupation  of  all  thrifty  housewives 
noi  only  here  but  in  the  Mother  Country  :  these  operations  however 
as  v,eil  vz  the  one  last  mentioned  are  now  almost  Vv'holly  effected  by 
?iachinery  :  This  no  doubt  is  best  for  England,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  us  nevertheless,  in  this  Province,  that  niore  attention  than  of  late 
should  be  given  by  the  husbandmen  to  the  culture — and  by  their 
wise-hearted  wives  and  daughters  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
flax  on  their  own  farms—for  their  own  use  and  wearing. 

We  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  by  quoting 
some  rei:  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Coimian  in  his  Keport  upon 

the  Agr'.\ :  :    f  Berkshire,  Mass.— 

*  "In  looking  orer  my  returns  "  says  he"  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
mark of  a  man  of  much  practical  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  Commonwealth  :  he  says  thai  a  farmer  should  produce  upon 
Ms  farm  cJl  'hose  supplies  lohich  the  farm  can  he  made  to  yield.  In 
his  case  this  done  within  doors  and  without:  for  there  the  spinning 
vv^heeLhas  not  forgotten  to  turn  round,  nor  the  shuttle  to  speed  its 
f-ight.  In  this  cottage  whose  neat  and  beautiful  arrangements 
cannot  be  surpassed,  the  clothing,  the  bedding,  and  the  carpeting 
-vere  all  the  product  of  their  own  fields  and  flocks.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  hearty  and  unpretending  hospitality  of  these  admirable 
dwellings  ?  I  have  slept  many  a  time  under  a  silken  canopy,  and 
trodden  many  a  carpet  as  soft  as  the  pride  of  Eastern  luxury  could 
make  it ;  but  never  with  any  thing  like  the  sentiment  of  honest  pride 
and  independence  with  which  I  saw  here,  the  floors  spread  with 
carpets  made  from  their  own  flocks,  v/hich  for  fineness  and  beauty 
the  foot  of  a  princess  need  not  disdain,  and  on  a  cold  night  slept  on 
v/oolen  sheets  from  their  own  looms  as  soft  as  the  Shawls  of  Cash- 
mere, and  wiped  my  face  with  towels  spun  with  their  own  hands 
from  their  own  flax,  of  a  whiteness  as  transparent  and  delicate  as  the 
driven  snow.  In  such  beautiful  examples  of  domestic  management, 
it  is  delightful  to  see  with  how  limited  means  the  best  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  may  be  purchased.  Nor  were  these  instances  few  : 
the  County  of  Berkshire  abounds  with  examples  of  this  domestic 
comfort  and  independence.  Much  to  be  regrttted  will  be  the  change, 
which  has  already  invaded  many  parts  of  the  State,  when  under  the 
pretence  of  superior  cheapness  these  household  fabrics  shall  give 
place  to  the  more  showy  but  flimsy  products  of  foreign  industry  ' 
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and  the  healthy  exercise  of  domestic  labor  and  household  cares  shall 
be  deemed  degrading  in  our  wivea  and  daughters  :  and  exchanged 
for  tile  idleness  and  frivolities  of  pride  and  luxury. 

I  agree  entirely  in  the  sentiment  above  expressed,  that  every 
farmer  should  as  far  as  possible,  supply  the  wants  of  his  family  from 
his  own  farm.  He  should  supply  himself  with  bread,  meat,  vegetables, 
milk,  butter,  cheese  and  clothing  as  far  as  his  farm  can  be  made  to 
do  it.  He  can  always  do  it  at  a  less  expense  than  he  can  purchase 
these  supplies.  The  labor  requisite  for  this  purpose  may  often  be 
given  at  times  when  it  would  not  be  otherwise  occupied :  and  by 
hands  for  which  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  employment.  The 
sentim„ent  of  self  respect  and  self  dependence,  inspired  by  such  a 
course,  is  a  great  gain.  The  satisfaction  of  eating  bread  raised  by 
one's  own  labor  is  not  small  ;  and  various  and  important  moral  in- 
fluences, which  I  shall  not  discuss,  render  it  altogether  desirable ; 
though  in  some  cases  the  sam.e  amount  of  labor  consumed  in  their 
production,  if  applied  in  other  ways,  would  purchase  a  larger  amount 
of  the  same  supplies.  Though  the  supply  of  our  great  wants  from 
our  own  farms  might  seem,  however,  in  some  cases  to  be  a  pecuniary 
loss^  it  is  always  in  the  end  a  moral  gain,  with  which  the  pecuniary 
loss  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

J.  ROBB, 

R,  JARDINE. 

Fredericton,  April  2,  ISSL 
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Interim  report  on  a  provincial  show  anD 

FAIR  FOR  1852. 


Saint  john,  April  4th,  1851. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Frovincial  Society. 

Dear  Sir — As  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  a 
plan  for  a  Provincial  Fair  and  Exhibition,  I  beg  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  the  result  of  my  cogitations  on 
the  subject. 

I  think  that  the  Fair  should  be  held  annually, — but  to  commence 
in  1853, — or  that  at  least  one  year's  notice  would  require  to  be 
given. 

The  time  should  be  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the 
third  week  in  October. 

The  places  should  be^ — first  year  at  Fredericton,  for  the  River 
and  western  Counties — second  year  at  Miramichi,  for  the  northern 
Counties, — and  third  year  at  Dorchester  for  the  eastern  Counties-, 
and  so  to  continue,  with  such  alteration  of  localities  as  experience 
might  shew  to  be  advantageous. 

The  amount  expended  in  Premiums  should  be  at  least  £250  for 
each  Fair  The  towns  or  Societies  of  the  District  where  the  Fair 
is  held  should  be  called  on  and  required  to  provide  the  necessary 
show-grounds  and  erections,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  tent  to 
be  permanently  provided  tor  by  the  Society.  The  admission  fee 
to  the  Show  grounds,  (Is.  3d.,)  and  the  entrance  fee  paid  by  com- 
petitors, (5s.,)  should  go  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

While  the  exhibitors  mig-ht  be  expected  to  be  chiefly  from  the 
district  where  the  Fair  was  held,  it  would  be  open  to  competitors 
from  the  whole  Province. 

Competition  should  be  invited  in  the  following  Departments,  viz: 

Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  products  of  Domestic  industry. 

Agriculture — Horses  for  Agricultural  purposes  and  for  "all 
work," 

Premiums  to  be  offered  for  Stallions,  for  Mares  foaled  or  in  foal, 
and  for  two  and  three  year  old  colts  and  fillies. 

CATTLE. 

Premiums  to  be  offered  for  Bulls  of  any  age,  for  Bulls  calved 
after  the  1st  of  January  1850,  for  cows  of  any  age,  and  for  heifers 
calved  after  1st  January  1850,  to  be  pure  bred  of  the  following 
breeds— Durham,  Hereford,  Devon  and  Ayrshire.    Premiums  aUo' 
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for  native  or  cross-bred  (Jov/s  of  any  age— but  not  for  Bulls  in  this 
class,  and  premiums  for  working  and  fat  oxen  and  cows~the 
breed  or  cross  to  be  specified  by  the  exhibitors  and  the  mode  of 
feeding  described. 

Premiums  for  Swine  and  for  Sheep — exhibitors  to  specify  the 
breed. 

Premiums  for  grain  and  vegetables.  * 
Premiums  for  cheese  and  butter. 

Premiums  for  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  Exhibitor  if  a  farmer,  or  produced  in  the  Province  if  exhibited 
by  a  packer  or  Merchant. 

In  Horticulture — Premiums  for  vegetables,  flowers  and  seeds — • 
fruits  and  also  honey. 

MANUFACTURES. 

All  articles  to  be  exhibited  by  the  Manufacturers, — and  prices 
at  which  they  are  for  sale  to  be  affixed. 

Premiums  for  the  largest  and.  best  assortment  of  agricultural 
implements  in  wood,  and  the  same  in  iron. 

And  separate  premiums  for  Florse-powers,  Fanners,  Threshing- 
Mills,  Cheese-Presses,  Churns,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Dung-forks,  PJay-forks,  Hay-rakes,  Scythe-sneaths. 

Premiums  ibr  the  best  assortment  of  Pottery, — the  best  assort- 
ment of  bricks. 

Premiums  for  the  best  assortment  of  stoves, — the  best  assort- 
ment of  edge  tools. 

Premiums  for  Soap  and  Candles,  Hats  and  Caps,  Woolen 
Cloth,  Rope  and  Twines,  Brooms  and  Pails,  Matches,  Harness, 
Carts,  Waggons,  Carriages  and  Sleighs,  Cut  Nails,  Lasts,  &c., 
&c.,  Cabinet  Work. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Premiums  for  Lace,  for  Hug  Work,  for  Caps,  (guilts,  Blankets, 
Sheets,  Linen,  Woolen  Yarn,  woolen  and  mixed  Cloth,  Socks  and 
and  Mitts,  for  the  neatest  shirt,  do.  Trowsers. 

FISHERIES. 

Best  Pickled  Shad,  Herring,  Codfish,  Pollock,  Hake,  Haddock, 
Salmon  &c.. 

Best  Smoked  Fish  of  any  kind. 

Best  preserved  Fish  or  Shell  Fish  of  any  kind. 

As  I  have,  but  little  acquaintance  v/ith  the  latter  branch,  I 
leave  the  details  to  be  filled  up. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  what  I  conceive  should  be  the  leading 
features  of  a  Provincial  Fair. 
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1  may  here  remark,  in  rogard  to  the  ciassificritions  of  the 
premiums  for  cattle,  that  the  above  is  now  the  plan  adopted,  not 
only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 
I  have  before  me  the  transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  nine  years.  At  first  they  allowed  mixed  and  native 
breeds  to  compete,  but  finding  that  premiums  given  in  this  direction 
did  no  good  and  effected  no  permanent  improvement,  premiums 
as  above  specified  have  been  given  for  the  last  seven  ye^rs. 

As  the  Premium  List  for  the  above  Fair  should  be  issued  this 
present  Summer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Government 
or  the  Legislature,  for  a  Grant  or  promise  of  a  Grant  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  premiums  and  expenses.  Unless  the  pre- 
miums are  liberal,  so  as  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  industrious, 
the  Fair  wiil  do  little  good,  and  would  probably  be  a  failure. 

If  othervk^ise,  it  might  be  the  means  of  exciting  such  a  spirit  and 
effecting  such  an  improvement  as  would  repay  the  cost  to  the 
country  ten  times  over. 

I  shall  be  ready  to  go  into  the  details  pn  my  first  visit  to  Fre-» 
dericton. 

I  am,  Your's  truly 

JARDINE. 

Dr.  Robb. 

Note  : — A  Bill  was  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  ahove 
suggestion,  and  after  having  been  read  a  second  time  was  left  over, 
in  consequence  of  the  hurry  attending  the  close  of  the  Session,  until 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Legislature, 

J.  K 
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Note  : — In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  also  most  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £10  5s.  from  Char- 
lotte County;  but  as  they  arrived  too  late  for  the  audit  of  1850,  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  Treasurers  accounts  for  that  year,  and  are 
carrisd  towards  the  subscriptions  of  the  year  1851. 
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N.  B.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  those  who  use  the  Canadian 
Tract  on  Farm  management  will  substitute  "  8  lbs."  for  "  3  lbs,"  of 
butter,  in  the  recipe  for  the  mixture  for  smearing  sheep. 
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THE  GEEAT  EXtllBITION. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SOCIETY, 

Fo?'  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture^  Home  MoMufactures  and 
CoiUmerce  throughout  the  Province , 


The  Aniiaal  Meeting  of  this  Society,  at  the  County  Court  House,  in  Fre- 
dericton,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  day  of  JanuS,ry,  1852.  The 
President  took  his  seat  and  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  submit- 
ted the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society's  doings  for  the  informaitioia  of  the  pub- 
lic, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

Gentlemen. — ^It  becomes  my  duty  to  Report  the  Society's  doings  during 
the  past  year  since  the  last  anniversary  held  in  January,  and  to  offer  such  ob- 
servations as  occur  to  me  in  regard  to  the  Society's  operations. 

It  has  been  a  principal  object  with  the  Society,  and  it  has  been  thought 
particularly  incumbent  upon  it  in  the  early  stages  of  its  proceedings,  to  dis- 
seminate as  widely  as  it  was  able  sound  information  connected  with  the  im- 
portant objects  which  it  is  its  aim  to  advance ;  with  this  view  commilt  ses  were 
named  to  im^estigate  and  prepare  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society  on 
some  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  three  great  interests  which  the  So- 
ciety is  established  to  advance,  and  others  allied  therewith.  These  have  been 
published  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society,  and  widely'  circulated.  The 
first  part  of  the  Journal  of  our  proceedings  contains  the  early  reports  so  sub- 
mitted, and  the  course  which  the  Society  has  thus  taken,  has  I  believe  met 
with  very  general  appiobatif)n.  Since  the  period  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
several  other  reports  on  very  important  subject's  have  been  published.  One 
of  them  is  on  Draining ;  an  operation  on  the  effectual  performance  of  which 
much  of  the  success  of  Agriculture  d(ipends.  It  is  only  within  a  very  late 
period  that  the  full  importance  of  this  subject  has  begun  to  be  understood, 
even  in  England,  whose  Agriculture  we  have  been  apt  to  suppose  must  have 
been  long  since  much  more  perfect  than  it  is  now  believed  to  be. 

The  Report  enters  very  fully  into  the  whole  subject,  pointing  out  the 
various  modes  adopted  in  regard  to  different  localities,  and  the  rationale  of 
the  benefits  thereby  communicated  to  the  soil  in  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

A  Report  has  also  been  made  on  the  improvement  of  Barns  and  Stables, 
both  as  regards  the  protection  and  well  being  of  the  cattle,  and  the  preserva- 
tion and  management  of  manure,  with  such  practical  advice  as  seemed  to  be 
loudly  called  for. 

The  subject  of  o.irotlier  Report  is  the  culture  of  Flax,  which  although  it  has 
not  yet  attracted  much  attention  in  this  Province,  the  Society  are  induced  to 
think  may  hereafter  be  profitably  raised  and  applied.  The  promotion  of  our 
internal  prosperity  will  be  very  sensibly  advanced  should  these  anticipations 
be  realized,  and  the  Society  is  disposed  to  watch  with  great  interest  any  at- 
tempts which,  may  be  made  in  this  directioh;  This  report  enters  into  many 
interesting  details  in  regard  to  the  management  and  preparation  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  of  the  article  in  question.  A  Report  has  been  also  presented 
on  the  subject  of  Immigration,  and  one  on  the  means  of  encouraging  new 
settlers.  Those  reports  set  forth  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  emigrant  on 
hiis  first  arrival,  and  those  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  settlements  in  remote- 


districts,  With  practic.al  suggestioni?  for  th sir  removal  or  mitiiration  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  coiidition  of  those  hardy  pioneere'of  civili- 
liition.  Another  Report  discusses  the  best  rrioJe  of  disseminating  information 
in  connection  with  the  objects  of  tie  Society;  and  among  variojs  sngge.  t  ons 
m  regard  to  Agriculture,  strongly  recommends  the  cB^,abiishment  of  Farmer's 
Cluba.  Anne,xed  thereto  is  a,  plan  for  the  formation  of  Buch  institutions  con- 
taimng  the  rules  proper  for  their  guidance.  There  is  oho  an  interim  report 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a  Piovincial  Show  and  Fair,  which  will  be 

more  particularly  adverted  to  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  hereafter.  

These  various  reports  contain  much  matters  likely  to  be  found  v.iluabie  to 
the  country,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  second  pirt  of  the  Jou.nil  of  the 
Society's  proceedings.  Of  this  pulplication  four  tbousand  copies  have  b sea 
printed,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  have  been  distributed,  and  also  seven  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Canadian  Tract  for  the  economical  nnprovemsut  of  worn  • 
out  soils,  the  great  value  of  which  was  generally  acknowledged. 

A  Petition  to  the  Legislature  was  also  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  o|)taining  the  Provincial  Graat,  m  aid  of  the  funds  pf 
the  Society,  which  object  was  successfully  accomplished. 

During'  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  a  large  and  influential  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  object  and  exertions  of  the  Society  appeared  to  be  .very 
fully  appreciated,  and  much  valuable  information  affjrded. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  past  year  are  fully  detailed  ia  the 
Trea.8iirej's  account  which  will  be  submitted. 

Premiums  were  offered  by  the  Society  for  Essays  on  the  improveme?.t  and 
encouragement  of  Orchaids: — 

On  the  improvement  of  the  Woolen  Manufactories  of  this  Province : — 
On  the  best  ways  of  using  Turnips  and  other  root  crops  in  the  feading  of 

And  a  Premipm  also  for  the  best  managed  Farm  of  not  less  than  a  pre- 
scribed s'ze  as  indicated  by  answers  to  a  series  of  questions ;  «nd  another 
for  the  second  best  A  Premium  was  also  offered  for  the  first  10  barrels  of 
Beef  or  Pork  of  first  or  second  quality  packed  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Society. 

The  time  for  presenting  the  Essays  has  been  enlarged  until  the  31st  Jan- 
uary, instant. 

The  encouragement  thus  held  out  will,  it  is  hoped,  proye  a  stimulus  to 
exertion,  and  furnish  valuable  materials  for  the  records  of  tlie  society. 

The  Society  have  also  voted  a  premium  of  £15  to  Mr.  John  Flett  for  his 
Carding  Machines,  Dyeing  works,  and  Qloth  Dressing  Esta^blishraents, 
recommended  under  the  correspondence  which  I  will  read,  (he  .here  read  the 
correspondence,)  and,  which  I  may  add,  the  J^ociet^  has  felt  great  satififaction 
m  encouraging. 

Public  Meetings  in  aid  of  this  S.Qcietv  .were  held  during  the  past  summer 
at  Dalhousie,  Bathi^rst,  Northumberland,  Carleton,  Saint  Andrews,  the  Cork 
and  Harvey  Settlements,  the  proceedings  in  the  Northern  Counties  and  in 
(Carleton  have  appeared  in  detail  in  the  public  prints.  At  all  these  places 
except  Carleton  the  objecti?  of  the  Society  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Kerb.,  to 
whose  exertions  the  public  are  much  indebted,  and  his  zeal  and  ability  every 
where  acknowledged.  In  the  Harvey  Settlement  and  elsewhere  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  formation  of  three  Farmer's  Clubs. 

By  all'  these  varied  mea.ns,  the  value  to  be  derived  from  the  attention  of 
inteiliger?.t  and  scientific  men  being  directed  towards  aiding  the  developement 
of  the  great  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth  and  economic  self-reliance,  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  in  all  directions — the  duty 
which  the  Society  has  taken  p??.  itsaif,  and  the  eSbrts  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
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hive  becoms  generally  known.  It  has  everywhere  met  witli  encouragemer?.t 
by  the  expression  of  opinions  at  public  meetings,  and  in  many  cases  by 
contributions  to  its  funds  ;  and  we  trust  the  approbation  thus  manifested  is 
bat  the  precursor  of  a  permanent  and  eifective  organization  in  the  several 
counties,  to  co-operate  in  the  common  end  in  view,  the  elevation  of  our  com- 
mon country.  Much  encouragement  has  been  derived  from  the  success  at- 
tending the  Exhibition  recently  held  at  St.  John.  To  this  object  our  Society 
lent  its  ready  aid  by  devoting  a  portion  of  its  funds,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds 
to  premiums  for  objects  within  the  scope  of  its  constitution,  which  were  duly 
awarded.  Its  corresponding  secretary  and  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents  attended 
that  Exhibition  as  a  com.mittee  of  the  Society,  and  made  a  very  valuable  and 
detailed  report  on  the  subject,  which  was  .published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mechanics  Institute  at  St.  John.  ■  To  many,  if  not  to  all,  this  Exhibition  moav 
have  conveyed  new  ideas,  both  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Provinpe 
— and  the  extent  to  which  the  mechanic  sMll  of  its  inhabitants  had  attained, 
and  led  them  to  entertain  better  hopes  for  its  future. 

The  subject  of  a  Provincial  Show  and  Fair,  whicii  had  been  from  the  first 
an  object  o'f  great  interest  with  the  Society,  at  length  assumed  a  shape,  at  a 
.  public  meeting  held  in  October  last,  a  number  of  resolutions  having  been 
pss  -ed  with  the  view  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  hold  a  Fair  in  Frederic  ton 
—the  ^hole  of  this  subject  will  be  so  fully  expliined,  in  published  reports  of 
.the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  report, 
and  th3  schedule  which  ihe  Society  directed  to  be  laid  before  this  meeting 
that  I  neednot  further  advert  to  it  here — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  m-iy  be  the 
means  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  all  our  native  productions,  and  that  it  will 
be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  Exhibitions  of  the  like  kind  to  be  held  in  differ- 
^ent  parts  of  the  Province, 

In  conclusion  I  will  observe  that  there  are  everywhere  appearing  signs  of 
steady  advance  of  the  great  interests  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  among  which  is  to  bo  noticed  with  much  satisfaction,  the  attention  of 
men  of  education,  and  trained  for  other  pursuits,  is  now  beginning  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  tilling  of  land  not  merely  as  a  recreation,  but  as  a  deliberately 
chosen  profession.  This  is  calculated  to  lead  to  improved  plans  of  husbandry, 
and  no  less  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  himself,  to  give  dignity  to  the  art  on 
which  he  entirely  relies. 

I  will  now  call  upon  the  Treasurer  to  lay  his  account  before  the  meeting, 
and  subsequently  on  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  his  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Provincial  Fair. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  last  meeting  were  then  adverted  to,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

Moved  by  Judge  Street,  seconded  by  D,  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  immediately  proceed  with  preparatory  and 
efficient  steps  for  having  a  general  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  the  whole 
Province,  under  the  form  of  a  general  Show  and  Fair  in  the  year  1852,  agree- 
ably to  the  8th  article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Society,  and  5,  6,  and  7 
.sections  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  3  vie.  chap.  62,  Resolution  of  March 
1850,  and  Report  4th  April  1851.  (See  Society's  Journal,  p.  12,  89,  1&4, 
and  Prov.  Law  1850,  page  193.) 

Moved  by  J.  A.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Carman,  Esq.,  and  pass- 
ed unanimously. 

2nd.  Resolved^  That  such  Exhibition  is  intended  to  embrace  all  kinds  cf 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Domestic  productions,  and  Works  of  Art  and 
■Science,  and  every  variety  of  Industrial  product  worthy  of  observation,  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured,  v/ithin  the  resoerces  of  this  Province,  together 
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with  an  account  of  the  quantity  available  for  supply,  and  the  prices  thereaf, 
with  a  view  to  a  sale  or  ultimate  market  for  such  articles. 

Moved  by  Tlon.  Judge  Parker  seconded  by  Col.  Hayne,  and  passed 
nnaiiiniously. 

od.  Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  the  distin- 
guished Patron  of  this  Society,  be  waited  on  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meetmg,  and  respectfully  solicited  to  advise  and  co-operate  with  this 
iiociety  in  the  design  of  having  such  Exhibition  as  complete  and  extensively 
beneficial  in  all  parts  of  the  Province  as  possible.- 

Movedby  W.  Watts,  seconded  by  Judge  Wilmot,  and  passed  unanimously. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  the  general  Committee  of  this  Society,  by  its  Consti- 
tution com-posing  the  Legislative  Councillors  and  members  of  the  House  of 
fVssembly,  in  their  respective  Counties  which  they  may  represent,  and  in  their 
private  capacity,  are  especially  requested  to  take  a  leading  part  and  give 
their  individual  aid  in  promoting  the  object  in  their  Counties  respeetively. 

Moved  by  the  Attorney  General,  seconded  . by  C.  Macpherson,  Esq.,  and 
passed  unanimously. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  respective  County  Agrieultural  Societies,  through- 
out New  Brunswick,  the  St.  John  Mechanics'  Institute,  as  also  the  several 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  Manufacturing  Com- 
panies, and  others  who  feel  ,  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
this  Province,  are  hereby  invited  to  join  with  this-  Society  in  promoting  the 
object  in,. view.. 

Moved  by  J.  Gregory^  Esq.,  seconded  by  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  and  passed 
iinanimousZy. 

6th..  .R&sohxd.  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
Schedule  of  articles  suitable  for  Exhibition,  on  the  plan  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  Great  Britain,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  in  January  next. 

Moved  by  J.  C.  Allen,  Mayor,  seconded  by  J.  Taylor,  Esq*,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

7tli.  Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  A..Beck^dth,  Esq., 
Hon.  .1udge  Wihnot,  Hon.  W.  H.  Gdell,  Colonel  Maclauchlan,  D.  S.  Kerr, 
Esq.,  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  John. Grant,  Esq.,  be  a  Special  Committee  to 
select  the  necessary  Show  grounds  and  kind  of  building  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  report  ob  the  same,  with  plans  and  estimates  of  the  probable  expense 
thereof,  at  the  Annual  meeting  in  Januaiy  next. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Robb,  seconded  by  G.  Roberts,  Esq.  and  passed  unanim-ously . 

8th.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  Office  Bearers  and  Committees  of 
this  Society,  local  Committees  be  appointed  in  the  different  Counties  of  the 
Province  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  said  Exhibition. . 

Moved  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Barker,  seconded  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  pass- 
ed unanimously. 

9th.  R-e^olved,  That  the,  Corresponding  Secretary  forthwith  correspond 
with  the  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Society,  County  Agricultural  Societies,  the 
several  Mechanics'  Institutes^- Local  Committees,  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ments, and  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  to  obtain  their 
suggestions  and  active  co-operation  m  respect  to  the  said  Exhibition. 

Moved  by  D.  S.  Kerr,  seconded  by  Judge  Street,  and  passed  unanimously. 

10th.  Resolved,  That  subscription  lists  be  opened  by  the  Local  Committees^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  special  purpose  of 
■  aiding  to  transmit  the  articles  to  the  Exhibition  where  it  may  be  required,  ana  . 
kiX-  the  general  purposes  of  such  Exhibition. 
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Moved  by  R.  Fulton,  seconded  by  J.  A.  Beck  with,  and  passed  unani- 
^mously. 

11th.  Resolved,  That  the  respective  Editors  of  Newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province  hereby  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  publicity  to 
"the  foregoing  Resolutions,  for  the  information  of  the  public  at  large. 

R.  FULTON,  Secretary. 

To  which  Resolutions  tiie  following  was  moved  to  fee  added— and  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

12th.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  Resolntions  passed  on  the  15tli 
October  last,  the  ladies  of  New  Brunswick  are  mostrespectfidly  requested  to 
exercise  their  influence  ar.d  lend  their  aid,  separately  and  collectively,  in  co- 
operation Tvdth  the  Society,  and  with  the  loca:i  committees  thereof— towards 
promoting  the  object  of  the  said  Exhibition. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  from  the  committee,  according  to  the  3rd 
resolution  of  16th  October  last,  appointed  to  wait  on  His  Excellency  Sir 
Edmund  W.  Head,  reported  that  he  had  attended  to  that  duty,  and  that  His 
Excellency  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  would  render  every  assistance  in  his 
power  towards  forwarding  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition, 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Schedule, 
according  to  the  6th  Resolution  of  October  last,  submitted  his  report,  which 
"13  as  follows  : — 

PROVINCIAL  SHOW      FAIR  FOR  1852. 
In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  on  the  loth  of  October  last,  I  beg  to  report  herewith  a  Schedule  or 
classified  list  of  such  objects  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  of  our  natural 
resources,  or  to  come  within  the  scope  of  out  Provincial  art  and  industry. 

I  have  ventured  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  classifications  hitherto  adopt- 
ed, but  hope  that  the  new  arrangement  will  be  considered  both  simple  and 
mitural:  should  it  prove  to  be  not  quite  complete,  it  will  be  easy  to  refer  any 
of  the  omitted  articles  to  their  proper  place  in  the  list.  The  object  of  pre- 
paring and  disseminating  such  a  Schedule  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed  undertaking  to  the  specific  items 
which  are  desired  for  the  Exhibition;  and,  as  it  is  only  by  an  united  and  hearty 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community  that  we  can  hope  to  get  together  a 
collection  worthy  of  our  Provincial  resources  and  Products,  an  earnest  appeal 
is  made  to  all  parties  who  may  see^this  list,  to  select  at  once  therefrom  such 
articles  as  it  is  within  their  power  to  procure  or  prepare,  or  others  not 
included  in  the  list — notify  the  Secretary  thereof — and  proceed  to  get  them 
ready  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  manner  and  style  -befitting  the  occasion. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  funds  to  'he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  will 
enable  it  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  charges  of  procuring  and  transmitting 
certain  of  the  articles  for  Exhibition,  and  also  to  prepare  and  issue  a  liberal 
Premium  list.  The  Exhibition  at  St.  John  last  year  has  already  given  n^i 
increased  confidence  in  the  resources  and  industrial  activity  of  the  Province, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  a  steady  and  rapid  improvement  therein  from  such 
periodical  festivals  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Art,  Industry  and  Commerce.,, 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J  ROJBB,  Corresp&nding  Secy.. 

Fredericton,  January  5th  1852. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION: 
Class  1. — Mineral  KingdoMv 

Raw  Materials, 
Manufactures,  in  Metal, 

"  Miscellaneous. 

Class  11.1 — Ve&etable  Kingdom; 

Raw  Materials,  from  Forest,  Farm  or  Garden. 
Manufactures,  ohiefly  of  Wood, 

Grain,  Fibre,  &c. 

Class  III. — Animal  Kingdom. 

Animals, 

Manufactured  products. 

Class  IV.^ — Fine  Arts,  &c. 

Objects  of. 


CLASS  I.— MINERAL  KINGDOM.. 
Section  A.^ — Raw  Mai^rials. 
Metallic. — Iron^  Magnetic  Ore, 
Specular, 
Heematite, 
Bo^, 

Pyrites,  (for  the  manufacture  of  Copperas  and  Sulphur,) ' 
Lead  Sulphuret  or  Galena, 

do.  Argentiferous,.: 
Gdpper  Pyrites, 

Gray  Ore, 

Manganese  Peroxide,  (for  bleaching: purposes) 
Eog,  (do.) 
Mineral  Paints. — iBarytes,- (Permanent  White,) 

Iron  Ochre  brown,  do.  blue.  Red  MaxI, 
Bog  Manganese,  Plumbago, 
ComhustihU  Materials. — Coal  Common,  Anthracite,  Lignite, 
Asphalte,  Petroleum,  Naptha, 
Asphaltic  Shale,  Peat, 
'  Grinding  and  Polishing  Materials. — Millstones,  Grindstones, 

Whetstones,  Hones, 
Clays,  Sands,  <^-c, — Clay  red  or  blue  for  bricks  or  tiles, 
"    white,  for  Stoneware,  &c., 
"    Fire,  for  fire  bricks, 
Sand  white,  for  Glass  makingj  . 
"  Moulding, 
Manvres. — Lime  and  Marl, 

Gypsum  or  Plaster, 
Ornamental  Stones. — Agates  and  Jasper, 
Amethysts, 

Building  Stones. — Granite  of  different  colours ;  8  inches  cube,  and  dressed, 


Porphyry  do.  do. 

Sandstone  ,  do.  do. 

Limestone  do.  do. 

]\!arble  do.  do. 

Alabaster  do.  do. 


Roofing  Slates  and  Flag  Stones, 
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MANUFACTURES. 

A  Metal. — Stoves  for  parlour,  hall,  ship,  &lc. 

Cooking  Stoves  for  wood,  with  furniture, 

"  "      Coal,  " 

Cooking  range.  Furnace,  Fenders, 
Boiiers,  Pots  and  Pans, 
Ploughs  and  Drill  Harrows,  Potato"  Di^fgers, 
Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes,  Hay  and  Manurb  Forks, 
Axes  narrow  and  broad,  Plaitea  and  Chisels, 
Hammers,  Augers,  Screws,  Nails  Cut  or  Wrought, 
;Locks,  Latches,  Safes,  Fire  Artos,  Cutlery, 
Clocks,  Electrical,  Astronbibical  and  Surveying  Inetrumeatg'/ 
Steam  Engines,  Lathesj- 

Machines  for  drilling,  planing,  riveting  or  screw  cutting  metak, ' 
for  sawing,  planing,  morticeiiig  or  boring  Lumber, 

Fire  and  Garden  Engines,  Pumps, 

Crabs,  Cranes  and  Screw  Jacks, 

Toothed  Wheels ,  Link  work  and  CouT^lings, 

Work  of  Silversmith  and  Jeweller, 

Blackmith,  Coppersmith  and  Tinsmith. 

MisceUaneous. — Salt,  Potash  and  Pearlash, 
Lime  and  Plaster,  Cements, 
Illustration  of  manufactUire  of  Iron,  Gas,  Salt  c^  c. 
Pottery,  Bricks  common  and  faced, 
Drain  Tiles,  Flower  Pots,  Crocks,  Bowls,  &c. 

CLASS  II.— VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

Sj^cTiON  A. — Raw  Materials. 

From  the  Forest. — Butternut,  Basswood,  Beech,  (Panel  of) 
Ppplar,  Balsam  and  White^  do. 
Ash,  White  and  Black,  do. 
Elui,  Red  and  White,  dp. 
Oak,  White  and  Pt.ed,'  do. 
Maple,  White,  Red  and  Rock.  do. 
Birch,  Canoe,  White,  Yellow  and  Blsjsk.  do. 
Hornbeam,  small  Scantling,  Iron  Wood,  do. 
Pine,  White,  Red  and  Gray,  Panel  of 
Spruce,  Black,  White,  Hemlock  and  Balsam,  do. 
Cedar,  Larch  or  Hacmatac,  Panel  of 
Cranberries,  "Wax  Berries, 

From  the  Farm, — Wheat,  Spring  or  Fall,  in  sheaf,  or  grain, 
Com,  Common,  Broom,  " 
Oats,  Ry^;  Barley,  " 
Peas  and  Beans,  Buckwheat,  *' 
Timothy  Seed,  CloVer,  do.,  " 
Flax  and  Hemp  in  Stalk,  Seed,  or  Fibre, 
Millet,  "       or  Seed, 

Turnips,  Can-ots,  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Plops. 

jF^omthe  Garden. — Apples  anil  Pears,  (named  varieties,  fresh  and  dried,) 
Melons,  (Cucumbers,  Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 
Tomatoes  and  Peppers,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Celery,  Salsify,  Mushrooms, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Flowers,  Bouquets,  and  Baskets, 
Garden  Seeds,  Green  House  Plants,  Dried  Plants, ' 


CL^SS  IL— SECTiojf  B. 

Manufactures  chiefly  of  Wood. — Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Stump  and  Rock  Extractors, 
Horse  Powers,  Fanning,  and  Threshing  Mills, 
Grain  Drills,  and  Wooden  Rollers, 
Straw  Cutters  and  Corn  Shellers, 
.Horse  and  Hand  Rakes,  Snow  Shovels, 
Cheese  Presses,  Churns  and  Butter  Workers, 
Flails,  Ox-Yokes,  Bee  Hives,  Barrels,  Tubs  and  Pail  e, 
Shingles,  Clapboards,  Laths  and  Veneers, 
Whip,  Axe,  Scythe,  Rake  and  Broom  Handles, 
Tables,  Chairs,  Sofas,  and  Ottomans, 
Cabinets,  Wardrobes,  Bedsteads  and  Cradles, 
Screens  and  Picture  Frames, 
Lasts,  »Shoe  Pegs  and  Lucifer  Matches, 
Figure-heads,  Blocks,  V/heels  and  Capstans, 
Bench-screws,  Pumps,  Turnery,  Basket- Work, 
PiaTiOS,  and  Musical  Instruments, 
Carriages,  Waggons,  Carts  and  Wheelbarrows, 
Sleighs,  Sleds,  Hand.r-sleds,  and  Child's  Sleds. 

.fCLASS  n.— Section  C. 
Manufadured  Pra ducts  from  Grain,  Fibre,  ^'c. — 
Flour  and  Meal  of  Cereal  Grains, 

Malted  and  Hulled ,  Barley,  &c..  Biscuit  and  Confectionary, 
Ctraw  niid  Grass  Plait  Hats  and  Bonnets, 
Mats  and  Matting,.. Corn  Brooms,  Birch  Brooms, 
Cables,  Qordage,  Twine  and  Thread, 
Linen  and  Cotton  '^heeting.  Shirting  and  Towelling, 
Paper,  Wrapping,'-|Vriting,  &c..  Cider  and  Vinegar, 
Spruce  G;ijm  and  Fir  Balsam,  Dye  Stuffs  and  Colors, 
Tanning  i^aterials,  l^laple  Sugar,  Raw  and  Refined. 

CLASS  ffl— ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
Section  A. 

.r€attle. — Durham  Bull,  Cow,  Heifer,  Calf,  Ox  or  Steer, 
Devon,  •     u  u 

Ayrshire,  . "  " 

Hereford, 

Alderney,  " 

Angus,  " 

Mixed  or  Native  breeds,  fat  Cattle  of  any  breed. 
J^rses. — Stallio^is,  thoroughbred  and,  others. 

Geldings  and  Mares       "  " 

Colts  « 

Matched  span  of  Horses. 
Sheep. — Leicester  Ram,  Ewe,  Lamb,  Wether. 

Couthdown,  " 

Caxon,  " 

Mixed  or  native  breeds. 
Pigs. — Boar  of  pure  and  mixed  breeds 

Sow  &c.  "  " 
Poultry . — Fowls — pure  and  mixed  breeds, 
Turkeys, 

Ducks,  " 
Geese,  " 
Pigeons,  " 
Others,  ..." 


CLASS  III.— Section  B. 
3Iahu^ctured  Produds  of  Animal  Kingdom. — 
Barrel  Beef,  Butter,  Cheese,  Tallow, 
Barrel  Pork,  Bacon,  Hams,  Lard,  Bristles  and  Brushes, 
Oil,  Honey,  Wax,  Candles,  tallow,  and  composition, 
Soaps,  brown,  white  and  fancy, 

Leather,  sole,  upper,  and  fancy,  .Single  and  Double  Harness,  Saddles, 
Trunks,  Portmp,nteaus,  and  Leather  cases, 
Boots,  and  shoes  of  all  kinds, 

;Hose  Pipes,  Firebuckets,  Bellows,  Bcokbinding,  strong  and  fancy^ 
Wool  fleeces,  Worsted  Manufactures,  Blankets  and  Flannels, 
cComforters,  Coverlids,  Rugs,  Carpets, 

Socks,  Mittens,  Fringes  and  Tassels,  Shawls,  plaids  and  checks, 
Cloth,  broad,  narrow,  fulled,  not  fialled,  mixed, 
Tailor's,  Hatter's  and  Milliner's  work, 
•  Furs  and  Fur  coats,  capes  and  mittens, 
Feathers  and  Down,  Quill  and  Hair  work. 

Horns,  and  horn  work,  Bones  ground,  Snow.^hoes,  and  Moccasins, 
Fish  smoked,  pickled,  dried  or  preserved, 
Lobsters  and  other  shell-fish  preserved  &c. 

CLASS;  IV.— FINE  ARTS,  &e. 
Specimens  of  Painting,  in  Oil, 

"  Water  Colours, 

Drawing,  in  Crayons, 
Pencil, 

Decorative  Painting,  Engravings 

Wood>cutting  and  |!jithography, 

Daguerreotypes  and  Electrotypes, 

Sculpture  and  carving  in  Stone,  WoOid, 

Typography,  Patterns  for  casting  &:-c. 

Faacy  knitting,  netting,  embroidery,  &c. 
Models  of  Ships,  Brig,  Schooner,,  JJoat,  &.c 

Public  building.  Farm  House,  Barns  &c. 

Harbor,  Dock,  Wharf,.  Light  house. 

Dams,  Salmon  ways.  Break  waters  and  Bridges, 

Fog  bell,  Tide  gauge,  Saw  mill,  l^ind  mill.  Grist  mill,  &c. 


The  Corresponding  Secretary  ae.  chaimia'E:.©f  'CiOmmittee  to  report  on  >Show 
Grounds  and  Exhibition  building,  agreea&ly  to  |;he,6th  Resolutionof  October 
last,  reported  as  follows : — 

REPORT  OF  PRELIMINARY  CX)MMITTEE  FOR  THE 
EXHIBITION, 

The  committee  appointed  on  15th  October  last  "to, select  tlie  necessary 
.Bliow-grounds  and  kind  of  building  for  the  Exhibition  Avith  plans  and  estimates 
of  the  probable  expense  thereof"  beg  to  report  as  follows: — ■ 

L  it  was  considered  by  all,  that  if  the  beautiful  piece  of  gi-ound  in  the  rear 
.of  the  city  of  Fredencton  commonly  known  as  "The  Grove"  or  „  Park"  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  F.  Odell  could  be  secured  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  no  site  more  suitable  could  be  had  ;  nor  one  which 
woukl  so  combine  the  advantages  of  great  natural  beauty  with  fitness :  On 
application  to  Dr.  Odell  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Odell  upon  this  subject,  the 
-above  most  desirable  piece  of  ground  was  at  once,  and  most  generously  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society,  without  hire  or  rent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, provided  the  same  was  restored  to  the  owners  in  as  good  a  state  as 
v^hen  given  up  to  the  Society:  and  further  provided,  that  the  present  arrange- 
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mmt  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  possible  sale  of  the  knd  in ' 
the  mean  time. 

The  committee  have  thanlifully  accepted  the  ground  upon  the  above  con- 
ditions.. 

2.  The  committee  considered  that  a  canvass  tent  was  preferable  in  many 
respects  to  either  a  wooden  building,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of  India 
rubber  fabric.  Canvass  tents  are  in  general  use  for  such  purposes  elsewhere, 
and  tliey  are  better  adapted  for  moving  and  carrying  about  to  different  places 
of  the  country  than  any  other  kind  of  erection.  Before,  however,  finally  de- 
termining upon  the  general  character  and  dimensions  of  the  building,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
in  regard  to  some-  of  the  details.  Accordingly  he  was  addressed  by  the  Vice 
President  for  St.  John,  and  an'  extract  from  his  answer  to  Mt.  Jardine  (here- " 
with  given)  puts  us  at  once  in  command  of  almoist  the  whole' subject. 

"  New  Ydrk  Stato  Atricultui'al  Rooms,  } 
"  Albany,  Dec.  24-,  1S51.  < 

'''Dear  Sir, — I  have  youi*  letter  of  the  l^th  inst.',  and  although,  I  cannot 
answer  it  fully  to  day,  I  thought  best  to  give  you'  all  this  information  I  now 
have,  and  write  again  in  a  few;  days. 

"  The  Tent  which  we  have  for  our  Fairs,  is  140x80—35  feet  to  the  extreme 
of  the  tent,  12  feet  walls. 

"  A  Tent  of  this  size  of  the  best  qiiality  of  cotton  Duck,  flat  seamed,  with 
rigging  complete  to  sustain  a  moderate  breeze  can  be  purchased  here  for 
$725,00.  It  would  be  done  in  the  best  style — if  not  satisfactory  as  to  work 
and  materials  when  done-Mio  sale.  • 

"As  to  the  Tent  with  trans  spts,  I  cajiiiot  give  you  an'  answer,  until  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  consulted,  and  who  has  made  all  the  nerw  Tents  for 
our  State  and"  County  Societies,  has  made  his  estimates— which  he  will 
complete,  as  soon  as  he-  can  prepare  a  model,  from  which  he  will  be  able  to 
give  the  cost. 

"The  Tent  like  ours,  can  be  prepared  and  ready  to  be  delivered  in  6 
weeks  from  the  time  of  the  order.  The  other  probably  would  take  two 
weeks  longer  to  prepare. 

"  Our  Tent  is  a  very  converiieiit  one  and  can  be  arranged  internally  very 
easily  and  very  tastefully. 

"  The  Tents  can  be  obtained  of  "  E.  C.  Williams  Rochester  N.  Yqrk." 
A  letter  addressed  to  him  through  me,  will  be  forwarded  at  once,  and  I  can 
a^ure  you  of  his  faithfulness  in  doing  what  he  undertakes." 

**###### 

The  committee  had  cdriteinp]&.ted  a  fefit  with  transepts,  and  of  propoitiona 
not  very  different  from  those'of  the  Tent  used  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Society  : 
it  will  perhaps  be  better  now  to  give  u|>  the  idea  of  transepts,  and  leave  the 
proportions  for  a  future  day. 

A  large  Pavilion  therefore,  such  as  the  above,  with  open'pens  or  stalls  for 
cattle,  &c.  in  its  vicinity,  will  constitute  all  the  buildings  '  required. 

3.  T^he  committee  consider  that  the  charges  connected  with- the  said 
erection  should  be  defrayed  by  means  of  a  special  appropriation  from  the 
Provincial  Treasuty :  the  Pavilion  would  tlius  become  public  property,  and 
might  be  conveyed  from  time  to  time  into  such  counties  as  were  fixed  upon 
as  the  seat  of  the  periodical  Exhibitions  of  our  Art,  Industry  and,  Resources. 

4.  It  may  also  be  requisite  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Le- 
gislature for  anappropriation  of  public  monies  for  the  subject  of  Prerniums, 
to  be  bestoY/ed  on  iexhibitors  at  the  propcsed  Provmcial  Show  and  Fair. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

.  J.  ROBB,  Chairman  of  Pnllminary  Commiitcs.  - 
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Tlie  following  Resolutiona  were  then  moved  and  unanimoualy  adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  following  be  the  local  committees  for  the  respective " 
counties  throughout  the  Province,  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Exhibition 
generally,  agreeably  to  tlie  8th  and  10th  of  the  resolutions  of  October  Isisti 
which  committee  are  a!so  requested  to  call  meetings  of  their  members — ap- 
point a  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer — add  to  their  number  if  they 
see  fit — correspond  with  and  remit  subscriptions  to  Dr.  Robb,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  and  attend  to  the  transmission  of  articles  to  the  ■ 
Exhibition. 

York. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  together  with  the  Hon: 
the  Chief  Justice,  Hon*  Master  of  Rolls,  Hon.  Judge  Wilmot,  Hon.  W.  Odell, 
Hon.  T.  Baillie,  Lieut,-Gor.  F,  . Murray,  72nd  Highlanders,  Lieut-Col.  R: 
Hayne,  A.  D.  C,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Frederic  ton,- Col.  MacLauchlan, 
President  of  County  Agricultural  Society,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M»P.P.,  C.  Mac- 
Pherson,  Esq.,  M.P.P.,  Messrs.  G.  Botsford,  S.  Barker,  T.  Barker,  W.  Barker, 
J.  Myshrall,  R.  Gray,  Thos.  Murray,  J.  Simpson,  J.  Grant,:  J.  B.'Toldervy, 
J.  M.  Odell,  J."  Wilkinson,  B.  Wolhaupter,  W.  .Watts,  Jr.,- J.  Hardmg,  W^ 
Morgan,  A.  Ritchie,  A.  W.  Block,  G.  Taylor,  J.  Lawrence,  G.  Todd,  T.  R. 
Estey,  D.  MacPherson,  P.  MacFaflane. 

^  St.  John. — Hon.  Jiidge_;^,fLrker,  Pr€5id|nt,  Directors  and -Secr^^^     of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Dr.  .Peters,  T^rT  B^         Dr.  Botsford,  Isaac  Olive,  > 
J.  M .  Olive,  Spiller  &  Broad,  Jr.,  R.  Jardine,  D.  B.  Steves,  John '  Owens, 
Thomas  Allan,  William  Jack  Esq., 

King's.— A,  C.  EvansQp,  G.  Ryan,  Hon.-W.  McLeod,  M,  McLeod,  M.P.P.,  / 
J.  Hagarty,  of  Upham,  Rev.  WwELScovil,  LeBaron  Drury,  Sylvester  Z.  Eariej  V 
^W}eri.—C pi.  Clark,  J. .  Turner,  . Ji  Edgett,  J.  Lewis,  T.  B.  M  oore,  Hon.  < 
W.  H.  Steves,  W.  Cairnes," 

rrestjnorland.—  llon.  A.  E.  Bot^ford^^  J.  F;  Allison,  Esq.,  E'  B.  Chandler,  Jr., 
C.  Milner,  Esq.,  Jo.  Robb,  Esq,,  Bliss  Botsford,  M. P.  P.,  Hon,  W.  Crane,  J. 
G.  Layton,  —--v..,,,.. 

Kent. — Hon.  J.  W»,,Werd6n,  W.  Chandler,  Lestock  Desbrisay,  Sheriff  \ 
Wetmore,  R.  B.  Cutler,  M.  P.  P.,  R.  Hutcheson, 

JVorihuniberland.--RoT\  Attorney  General,  W.  Wright,  Mr.  Goodfellow,  G. 
Kerr,  Esq.,  P.  Mitchell, 'D-Weth^rill,  Ed.  Williston,'jrame3  Caye,  J.Pcrtar, 
'Gloucester. -r-F.  Ferguson,  Josi' Read,  M.  P.P.,  J.  Woolner,  Dr.  Bi8h<%,  R. 
Napier,  E.  Packard,  T.  Desbrisay, 

Rtsiigoucke. — Ai.  ]33;rfe^j.^*.J^.^„  P.,  D.  Stewart,  Hon.  J.  Montgomerie, 
Chipman  Botsford,  Revi  Mr.  Steven,  Mr.  Bennett,  Peter  Stewart, 

Carleton. — -Sheriff  V/mslow,  J.  Dibblee,  H.  Dibblee.  E.  Jacob,  J.  A. 
Phillips,  (;.  Perley,  J.  Ryder,  J.  Earvey,  A.  Upton,  R.  Englis!i7M.  P.  P.,  J. 
R.  Tupper. ' 

^Victoria. — L.  R.  Coombes,  W.  M  aclauchlan,  SheriffBeckwith,  B.  Bevridge,  „•  ^ 
W.  T.  Wilmot,  iTRicej  'M.  P.  P., 'J.llmerson,  G.  Curne,  Jo.  Michaux,  ^ 

Charlotte. — Hon.  H.  Hatch,  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  H.  Frye,  Ca.pt.  Robinson, 
Hon  J.  Brown,  ColV  MowaCR.  D.  Jiafii'es,  A.  T.  Paul,  J.  G.  Stevens-. 

Qu<erw.— Hon.  T.  jjcilbert,  Sheriff  DeVeber,  Peniston  (Foster,  .1.  Eari^,  v 
M.  p.  p.,  CoJ2^[eters,  T.  R.  Wetmore,  Jaines  Johnston,  D.  Palmer,  J.  Currie, 
E.  ii.  Burpe. 

Sunbury.— Hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot,  Col.  Hayward.  C.  L.  liatheway,  Thomaa 
Bli.^3,  Hon.  C.  Harrison,  R-ev.  J.  Porter,  Wm;  ScoularTM.  l^^PtpWrn.  Burpe. 

2.  llrisolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  do  forthwith  prepare  and  sub- 
niit  a  petition  to  therespective  branches  of  the  Legislature,  praying  that  the 
sum  of  £500,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  Legislature  may  deem  right,  may  be 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieut.  Governor  to  bo  available 
tor  the  Society  to  pay  for  a  new  tent  and  premiums  for  the  Exhibition, 
should  the  same  be  required. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  contemplated  Exhibition,  the  Executive 
Committee  do  vvithout  delay  exert  their  efforts  to  obtain  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Society. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  do  without  delay  correspond 
with  the  Vice  Presidents,  County  Agricultural  Societies,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, Local  Committees,  Manufacturing  Establishments,  and  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  the  Province,  agreeably  to  9th  Resolution  of  October  last, 
and  forward  a  copy  of  the  schedule  and  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
Exhibition,  alid  report  his  doings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  to  beheld 
during  the  sitting  of  the  .Legislature,  that  such  report  may  be  acted  upon. 

^.  Resolved,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  do  correspond  with  the 

office  bearers  of  this  Society  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  as  also  to  the 
Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  other  individuals  with  the 
view  to  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  Society  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  and  enquire  whether  there  be  any  particular  subject  or  subjects  deser- 
ving the  immediate  attention  of  this  Society,  and  if  so,  whether  such  person 
or  persons  will  consent  to  be  namOd  on  a  special  committee  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society,  to  report  on  such  subject  at  a  subsequent  meeting  ;  and  that  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  do  report  his'  doingS' t©  this  Society. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committer  io  prepare  and  submit  a 
schedule  of  appropriations  for  the  year  1852. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  his  Honor  the  Pre- 
sident and  to  the  various  officers  and  supporters-of  the  Society  for  the  past  year. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  are  elected  as  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  year- 1852. 

President. 
Honorable  Judge  Street 
.Vice  Presidents. 
York,  R.  Chestnut,  Esq., 

J.  Jones,  Esq., 
St.  John,  %.  Jardine,  Esq., 

Charlotte,  t/  Hon.  H.  Hatch, 

Kings,  ^   A.  C.  Evanson,  Esq., 

Queens,  Hon.  T.  Gilbert, 

Bunbury,  ^.y   C.  L.  Hatheway,  Esq., 

Oarleton,  ,H.  E.  Dibblee,  Esq., 

Victoria,  i-    L.  R.  Coombs,  Esq., 

Restigouche,  ^  A.  Barberie,  Esq., 

Gloucester,  ^    E.  Ferguson,  Esq., 

Northumberland,  George  Ken-,  Esq., 

Kent,  ^   Hon.  J.  W.  Weldon, 

Westmoreland,  Hon.  A.  E.  Botsford, 

Albert,  Lieut.- Col.  Clarke,  ' 

Corresponding  Secretary. — -Dr.  J..  Robb. 

Recording  Secretary. — R.  Fulton,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — J.  Gaynor,  Esquire. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.— "Mr.  W.  Watts,  Sen., 
■D.  S.  Kerr,  J.  A.  Beckwith,  J.  Gregory,  and  VV.  Carman,  Esquires. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Editors  of  Newspapers  throughout  the  Province  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

11  Resolved,  That  Samuel  W.  Babbit,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Eoies'  be  ssiV 
special  committee  to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  April  next  on  the  most  efficient  means  for  establishing  Agricultural  ~ 
ware  houses  and  stores  in  the  different  counties  of  the  Province. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Robert  Grey  be  a  special  committee  to  enquire  and 
report  to  this  Society  at  the  quarterly  m^eeting  in  April  next  on  the  best 
modes  of  improving  the  breeds  of  stock  in  this  Province. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  John  Gregory  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Kobb,  be  a  special  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  and  report  to  this  Society,  al^the  general  meeting  in  April 
n^xt,  upon  the  Ao-ricultural  statistics  of  the  Province. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Robb,  John  A.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  T.  Barker, 
be  a  special  Committee  to  enquire  and  report  at  the  quarterly  meeting  ite^^ 
April  next,  as  to  the  breeding  and  management  of  Pigs. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

R,  t^ULTON,  Recording  Secntary^^ 

J'redericton,  8th  January,  1852. 
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PREFACE. 


The  original  of  this  valuable  Tract  was  written  by  a  Scotch  Fanner, 
in  the  District  of  Montreal,  who  had  practised  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  system  which  he  recommends,  and  who,  having  begun 
poor,  gradually  attained  to  ease  and  comfort.  His  paper  was  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  translated  and  distributed  as  a  Nev/-Year's  Gift  to 
the  Farm.ers  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  French  translation  is  now^  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  population  of  this  Province,  while  it  has  likewise  been  trans- 
lated back  to  English  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratuitous  dissemination  among  our  own  Coun- 
trymen. It  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
direct  and  practical  suggestions  which  it  contains. 

Fredeeictcn, 

Februar/  "28th,  1851. 


ON 

TBE  GENEEIL  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FARM 

IN 

I.®W®]m  CAM  ABA. 


TriE  hahitants  of  Lower  Canada  are  in  general  thrifty  and" 
industrious  :  their  farms  look  well,  although  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  worn  out.  All  that  they  want  is  a  good  system,  and 
such  a  system,  to  be  available,  ought  to  possess  the  following 
qualities,  viz  : — 

1st.  It  ought  to  be  economical,  and  not  require  more  capital 
than  the  actual  system,  or  rather  than  the  present  absence  of 
system,  requires.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to  apply 
capital  to  the  land,  but  this  advantage  is  in  general  beyond  the 
reacli  of  our  farmers,  as  their  means  are  not  sufficient. 

2d.  It  ought  to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  maintain  it  by 
the  products  of  the  land  itself.  Manures  got  from  other  quar- 
ters than  the  farm  itself  are  always  expensive,  and,  at  a  distance 
from  town,  are  often  not  to  be  had  at  alL 

3rd.  It  ought  to  be  simple  and  of  easy  application. 

4th.  Finally,  it  ought  to  have  experience  clearly  in  its  favor. 

The  author  of  this  Essay,  having  for  a  long  time  made  the 
practical  application  of  a  system  which  unites  all  these  advan- 
tages in  a  high  degree,  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  and  privilege 
to  submit  it  to  his  fellow  Colonists,  and  he  feels  certain,  that  if 
this  plan  is  adopted,  it  will  render  the  country  more  productive, 
and  consequently  more  prosperous  ;  it  will  in  the  space  of  six 
years,  convert  worn  out,  worthless,  weedy  land  into  smiling, 
rich  and  fertile  farms,  and  the  small  miserable  animals  of  Lower 
Canada  into  valuable  stock,  and  all  that  without  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  money  than  is  incurred  by  the  system 
actually  in  use. 

Before  explaining  his  system,  however,  the  author  will  take 
the  liberty  of  relating  his  own  experience,  and  for  greater  clear- 
ness, he  will  speak  in  the  first  person. 
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I  came  to  the  country  thirty  years  ago,  and  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  £40;  I  leased  a  worn-out  farm  in  Lower  Canada  of 
eighty-four  acres,  in  the  midst  of  a  French  jDopulation,  and  at 
an  annual  rent  of  £45.  Well,  in  the  space  of  twenty-one  years, 
I  have  paid  my  original  debt,  and  saved  enough  to  enable  me 
to  purchase  in  the  same  neighborhood  a  much  better  farm  than 
the  one  I  rented.  The  owner  of  the  farm  which  I  bought,  was 
going  on  every  year  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he  was  forced  to 
.sell  it,  whilst  1,  the  tenant  of  a  less  productive  farm,  and  pay- 
ing rent  all  the  while,  was  enabled  to  buy  him  out,  as  just  said. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  anomaly  ?  The  Canadian  was 
stronger  than  me,  had  equally  good  health,  and  had  no  rent  to 
pay.  The  reason  was,  that  he  had  no  system  ;  he  let  his  land 
become  exhausted,  and  full  of  weeds  ;  he  let  his  stock  starve  ; 
he  wasted  his  manure,  the  gold  of  the  farmer,  and  let  every 
thing  go  to  ruin  for  want  of  method  ;  but  when  I  had  got  hold 
of  this  same  farm,  and  had  applied  the  system  which  I  am  about 
to  describe,  the  whole  was  brought  gradually,  field  by  field, 
into  good  condition  by  the  end  of  six  years;  since  then,  the 
condition  of  the  land  has  steadily  improved,  and  that  by  re- 
sources drawn  wholly  from  within  itself. 

The  system  to  which  I  allude,  is  known  to  all  good  farmers 
everywhere  as  the  basis  of  all  improvement,  t  mean  that  of 

A  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  reasons  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  rotation 
oi  crops. 

1st.  Because  different  plants  draw  from  the  soil  different  sorts 
of  food,  so  that  one  plant  will  grow  freely  in  a  soil  which  is 
worn  out  as  regards  another. 

2d.  Because  the  crops  being  various,  the  occasional  failure 
of  one  is  not  so  much  felt,  seeing  that  the  others  furnish  sub- 
sistence sufficiently  without  it. 

The  cultivation  of  a  fair  proportion  of  all  the  varieties  of 
crops  which  Providence  permits  to  grow  readily,  ought  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  the  best  means  of  averting  a  famine,  and 
what  intelligent  farmer,  with  the  case  of  Canada  and  Ireland 
before  him,  would  wish  to  be  limited  to  the  culture  of  wheat 
and  potatoes  only. 

I  shall  now  explain  the  system  of  rotation,  which,  during 
thirty  years  experience,  I  have  found  best  suited  to  the  climate, 
the  soil  and  the  actual  condition  of  Lower  Canada,  and  which 
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I  believe  to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  lands  held  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  herein  I  shall  speak  of  nothing  that  I 
have  not  done  myself  and  practised  with  success. 

PLAN  OF  THE  ROTATION. 

Divide  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm,  whatever  may  be  its 
size,  into  six  parts,  as  equal  as  possible,  with  a  direct  communi- 
cation from  the  barn  yard  to  each  field,  and  from  one  field  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  cattle  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  when 
required.  This  division  into  six  fields,  may  require  on  most 
farms  new  fencing,  and  it  will  be  proper,  beforehand,  to  see 
how  this  can  be  done  with  the  least  possible  expence.  I  shall 
now  suppose  the  farm  prepared  to  receive  the  application  of 
this  system,  and  that  is  the  one  which  I  have  found  the  best  for 
even  the  poorest  settler. 

1st.  Root  crop,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips, 
&c.,  [turnips  and  also  flax,]  and  in  cases  where  the  land  is  not 
sufficiently  open  for  a  crop  of  this  kind,  the  field  must  be  left 
in  fallow. 

2d.  Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley. 
3d.  Crop  of  Hay. 
4th.  Pasture. 
5th.  Pasture. 

6th.  Crop  of  Oats  or  Peas. 

In  beginning  the  application  of  this  system,  that  field  of  the 
series  which  is  in  best  condition  for  a  Root  crop,  should 


be  called  Field   .  A 

The  best  for  Wheat  or  Barley  .  .  .  .  B 
That  which  is  actually  in  Hay  -----  C 

The  Pasture  fields  D  &  E 

That  which  is  best  for  Oats  or  Peas  -       -       -       -  F 


Each  field  for  the  first  year  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
crops  above  mentioned,  and  after  the  fashion  now  in  use  among 
the  farmers  of  Lower  Canada,  except  in  the  case  of  field  A.  By 
this  plan  they  will  at  all  events  still  get  as  much  from  their  five 
fields  as  they  get  at  present. 

The  culture  of  field  A  and  of  crop  No.  1  come  up  together 
for  the  first  year,  and  ought  to  be  the  object  of  special  attention, 
as  this  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  whole  system ;  for  the  good 
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calture  of  this  field  has  for  object,  and  ought  to  have  for  its 
elTect,  not  only  a  good  crop  the  first  year,  but  also  to  improve 
the  land  for  the  five  other  years  of  this  Rotation  of  Crops. 

In  the  following  year  the  cultivation  of  the  different  crops 
vs'ill  be  according  to  the  following  order : 

Crop  No.  2  in  the  field  A 

Do.  "3  "  B 

Do.  ••4  «'  C 

Do.          5  "  D 

Do.  "6  "  E 

Do.  "    1  F 

and  so  on,  changing  each  year  until  the  seventh,  when  crop 
No.  I  comes  back  to  field  A,  and  the  whole  will  then  be  in  a 
good  state  of  fertility,  and  free  from  weeds.  The  above  system 
has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  restoring  old  land,  and  extir- 
pating all  weeds.* 

In  order  to  render  the  thing  more  simple  and  easy  of  com- 
prehension, I  shall  suppose  myself  to  be  again  obliged  to  take 
a  worn  out  farm  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  The  first  thing  that  [ 
should  do  would  be  to  divide  the  land  into  six  fields,  by  proper 
fences,  to  prevent  the  cattle  going  from  one  field  to  the  other; 
and  I  would  then  take  for  field  A,  that  which  appeared  best  for 
green  crops  or  root  crops  ;  I  would  collect  all  the  manure  which 
I  could  find  in  or  out  of  the  barns,  I  would  take  up  the  flooring 
of  the  cow-house,  stable  and  piggery,  and  I  would  take  out  as 
much  of  the  soil  underneath  as  1  could  get,  for  this  soil  is  the 
essence  of  manure,  one  load  of  it  being  as  good  as  four  or  five 
ioads  of  comujon  dung.  The  portion  thus  removed  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  an  equal  quaniit}'  of  ordinary  soil,  or,  if  it  be 
possible,  of  bog  earth,  which  might  be  removed  when  necessary 
afterwards. 

The  dung  and  other  manure  thus  collected  should  be  placed 
on  the  field  A  in  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
spread  with  care  [as  far  as  it  will  go],  and  covered  up  in  a 
.shallow  furrow.  Manure  aids  the  decomposition  of  straw  and 
the  weeds  of  the  soil,  and  frees  it  from  these  plants,  which 
thus  help  to  keep  the  soluble  portion  of  the  manure  until  its 
juices  become  necessary  for  the  crops  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  greater  variety  there  is  in  the  crops  of  this  field,  the  better 
it  will  be,  provided  the  soil  is  suitable  for  them.  Thus,  this 
field  ought,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  look  like  a  kitchen  garden. 


*  Journal  of  New-Bninswick  Socieu*,  p.  p.  26,  45. 
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Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  would  par^ 
ticularly  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Carrot  as  being  ojie  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The 
Carrot  has  fewer  enemies  than  any  other  plant  that  I  know  : 
the  best  sort  for  field  culture  is  the  Red  Altringhara,  and 
the  method  of  cultivating  it  is  as  follows: — 

CULTURE  OF  THE  CARROT. 

The  land  which  has  been  manured  in  the  fall,  as  above  de- 
scribed, ought  to  be  ploughed  at  least  twice  in  the  spring,  the 
one  furrow  across  the  other,  and  Ijoth  as  deep  as  possible,  it 
is  then  to  be  harrowed  until  it  is  properly  mellow.  You  then 
make  with  the  plough  two  furrows,  distant  two  feet,  or  two 
feet  three  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  to  raise  the  soil 
as  much  as  possible  between  each.  You  pass  the  roller  over 
this  ploughed  portion,  and  then  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe, 
make  a  small  furrow  or  drill  along  the  top  of  the  rows:  drop 
the  seed  into  this  furrow,  and  pass  the  roller  over  it  again  : 
this  last  operation  will  cover  the  seed  sufficiently. 

If  you  can  get  a  seed-sower,  that  will  simplify  matters  con- 
siderably. A  roller  is  essential  in  the  culture  of  root  crops 
which  spring  from  small  seeds,  but  it  can  be  readily  got  by  all 
farmers.  A  log  of  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  five  feet  long, 
with  a  pole  fixed  at  each  end,  will  do  the  business  admirably. 

Carrot  seeds  fand  you  may  say  the  same  of  the  other  seeds) 
ought  to  be  soaked  in  rain,  or  soft  water,  until  they  are  about 
to  sprout,  and  then  rolled  in  quick  lime  until  the  grains  are 
dry  enough  not  to  stick  to  each  other.  When  there  is  no  lime, 
wood  ashes  will  do  as  well.  A  pound  of  seed,  if  it  be  good 
("and  you  ought  always  to  try  it  before  sowing),  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  one  acre  of  land.  By  the  above  plan,  the  young 
plant  will  come  up  before  the  weeds,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
distinguish  the  rows  of  carrot  before  the  weeds  appear :  this 
renders  the  cleaning  comparatively  easy,  since  it  may  be  done 
(except  the  thinning)  by  means  of  a  cultivator.  This  culti- 
vator is  an  instrument  which  every  settler  ought  to  have,  and 
which,  like  those  already  mentioned,  is  extremely  simple  in  its 
construction.  Itismadeof  three  bars  of  wood  joined  in  front, 
and  separated  behind  according  to  the  width  of  the  furrows 
which  you  wish  to  clean.  This  instrument,  called  the  Horse- 
hoe,  or  Drill-harrow,  or  Cultivator,  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
has  handles  to  it  like  a  plough,  only  lighter.  A  man  or  a  boy 
may  guide  it  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rows  of  Carrots  or  other 
crops,  but  only  to  raise  the  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  at 
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pleasure.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  appear,  you  draw  this  har- 
row between  the  rows,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  young  carrots,  but  without  touching  or  covering 
them.  This  process  will  keep  the  plants  sufficiently  clean  un- 
til the  time  for  thinning  them  and  leaving  them  four  or  five 
inches  apart  from  one  another;  soon  afterwards  you  may 
plough  between  the  rows  thus  harrowed  and  raised.  These 
operations  do  good  to  the  plant  by  permitting  air  and  moisture 
to  have  access,  and  by  facilitating  evaporation.  My  plan  for 
gathering  the  carrots  in  autumn  is  to  pass  the  plough  along 
the  right  side  of  the  plants  as  close  as  possible,  without  injur- 
ing them  :  this  frees  them  on  one  side,  and  the  stem  is  strong 
enough  to  allow  us  to  haul  up  the  roots  by  it  afterwards. 

This  method  of  culture  requires  a  good  deal  of  labour,  but 
the  return  is  more  than  enough  to  recompense  the  farmer. 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  this  root,  and  its  general  application  to  all  the 
living  things  on  a  farm,  its  culture  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  besides  it  is  relished  by  all  animals,  especially 
by  working  horses,  to  whom  it  may  be  given  instead  of  Oats. 

I  have  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  culture  of  the  Carrot, 
because  the  same  method  applies  to  the  culture  of  all  the  root 
crops,  which  can  be  advantageously  grown  in  this  climate, 
such  as  Parsnips,  Beets,  Mangolds  and  Turnips. 

Parsnips  will  grow  in  a  close  soil,  almost  in  clay,  and  do  not 
require  cellars  since  they  will  remain  uninjured  all  winter  in 
the  ground.  In  this  case,  you  will  have  them  in  the  spring 
affording  a  new  and  succulent  food,  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
necessary.  Every  animal  will  eat  parsnips  with  relish,  and 
cows  fed  upon  them  yield  a  very  rich  milk. 

Beets  and  Mangolds  have  the  same  value  as  a  crop,  and  as 
food  for  milk  cattle  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be  so  good 
for  fattening  cattle. 

[In  spring, all  the  manure  made  during  the  past  winter  should 
be  carted  to  the  field,  placed  in  a  heap,  and  twice  turned.  All 
bones  should  be  gathered  and  broken  up  with  a  hammer,  all 
coal  and  wood  ashes,  scrapings  of  sewers,  the  dung  from  the 
fowl-house,  and  the  contents  of  the  privy,  should  be  collected 
and  made  into  a  compost,  with  dry  loam  or  bog  earth. 

The  above  manure  may  be  used  for  that  portion  of  the  field 
devoted  to  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  It  should  be  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  drill  on  which  the  above  are  to  be  planted 
or  sown. 

When  the  ground  is  properly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  sound  seed  sown,  say  at  least  four 
pounds  to  the  acre,  the  Turnip  crop  is  as  certain  as  any  other. 

The  sowing  of  Turnip  seed  should  be  commenced  early  in 
June,  and  may  be  continued  up  to  20th  July.  If  the  fly  takes 
the  first  sowing,  a  second  will  be  likely  to  succeed. 

The  Turnips,  when  well  up,  and  getting  strong,  should  be 
thinned  out  to  a  foot  apart,  and  the  hoe  and  cultivator  passed 
through  them,  at  least  twice  before  they  meet  in  the  drills.] 

HORSE-BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

If  the  land  is  too  heavy  for  root  crops,  beans  and  green 
peas  will  suit  for  No.  1,  taking  care  to  sow  them  in  drills,  and 
to  prepare  the  land  as  above  described  for  root  crops. 

PLOUGHING. 

If  it  be  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  summer-fallow,  that 
is  to  plough  without  sowing,  which  only  happens  when  the 
soil  is  so  hard  and  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  pulverized  in  any 
other  way,  you  ought  not  to  spread  the  manure  on  the  land 
in  the  preceding  fall,  but  plough  the  land  and  ridge  and  fur- 
row it  with  as  much  care  as  for  a  crop.  You  need  not  touch 
it  again  before  the  month  of  June,  when  you  must  plough  it 
again  and  harrow  it  so  as  to  render  it  even,  and  destroy  the 
roots  of  the  weeds.  You  may  then  draw  the  furrows  in  a 
straight  line,  giving  them  a  uniform  breadth,  and  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate drainage.  About  the  middle  of  July  you  must  plough 
it  again,  and  sow  it  with  plenty  of  buckwheat.  At  the  end  of 
September,  plough  it  again,  having  previously  spread  it  with 
dung.  In  this  case  the  buckwheat  is  ploughed  under  with 
the  manure,  and  serves  greatly  to  increase  the  latter.  The 
land  thus  prepared  ought  to  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  and  you  may  add  a  little  timothy  and  clover.  A 
bushel  of  timothy  will  suffice  for  four  or  five  acres,  and  three 
or  four  pounds  of  clover  to  each  acre. 

By  following  the  method  above  described,  you  will  have,  in 
the  year  1851,  quadrupled,  or  more  than  quadrupled  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

I  have  now  done  all  that  I  can  for  field  A.  I  have  weeded 
and  manured  it  as  well  as  I  can  ;  and  after  having  taken  the 
crop  of  roots  and  the  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  next  year,  I  leave 
this  field  to  rest  until  the  other  fields  have  been  improved  in 
the  same  way,  and  according  to  the  method  above  described. 
When  this  shall  have  been  effected,  that  is  to  say  in  the  space 
of  six  years,  or  in  the  year  1856,  the  worst  will  be  over,  and 
the  battle  may  be  considered  as  gained.    The  fields  will  then 
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■be  in  a  clean  and  fertile  condition,  and  their  value  will  conse- 
quently be  greatly  increased.  The  Farm  of  70  or  80  acres, 
which  in  1849  only  sustained  three  or  four  miserable  cows, 
and  perhaps  no  more  than  an  equal  number  of  sickly  sheep, 
will  be  capable  in  less  than  ten  years  of  furnisbing  an  abund- 
ant subsistence  for  ten  or  twelve  cattle  and  other  stock  in  the 
same  proportion. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  is,  that  the  pastures,  which  in  summer  furnish  summer- 
feed  for  the  stock,  are  in  due  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
roots  and  hay  destined  to  winter-feed  them,  and  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  straw  which  the  grain-crops  yield  for  their  bedding. 
I  will  observe  here  that  farmers — except  those  who  live  near 
towns,  where  they  can  easily  procure  manures — ought  never  to 
sell  a  single  load  of  their  hay,  straw,  or  roots,  since  the  whole 
ought  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
a  sufficiency  of  manure  therefrom,  whereby  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  sustained.  Eut  if  the  farmer  is  not  to  sell  hay, 
or  straw,  or  roots,  what  is  he  to  sell?  I  answer,  the  third  of 
the  land  being  under  this  system  appropriated  to  grain  crops, 
he  will  always  be  able  to  sell  a  large  part  of  them.  The  half 
of  the  farm  being  in  hay  and  pasture,  will  allow  it  to  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  butter,  cheese,  butchers'  meat  and  wool, 
and  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  these  after  having  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  family.  It  may  be  said,  that  six  years  is  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  the  renovation  of  the  whole  farm  ;  but  I 
will  reply,  that  I  know  of  no  other  means  by  which  it  may  be 
done  in  less  time,  from  its  own  resources  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  land  is  improving  every  year.  The  pro- 
duce is  larger,  even  for  the  first  year,  under  this  system  than 
it  is  under  the  present  method  of  culture,  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  land  is  improving,  field  by  field,  and  is  producing 
more  and  more,  so  as  to  pay  the  farmer  better  than  it  does  at 
present,  and  to  recompense  him  doubly  afterwards  when  the 
whole  shall  have  been  improved  under  a  system  of  rotation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  two  years  of  pasture  is  a  long  time 
of  rest  for  the  land  ;  but  you  will  observe  that  the  land  does 
not  remain  unproductive  during  this  period  of  repose.  This 
plan  not  only  contributes  to  re-establish  tbe  almost  exhausted 
fertility  of  the  soil  (and  it  will  be  admitted,  that  this  is  the  only 
one  now  practised  by  the  Canadian  habitant)^  but  it  is  also  the 
best  means  of  furnishing  tbe  farmer  with  the  first  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  articles  which,  so  to  speak,  will  most  readily  find 
an  outlet  in  our  markets,  such  as  beef,  lard,  mutton,  butter, 
cheese,  wool,  and  other  products  already  named. 
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MANURES. 

Manures  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  he 
must  do  everything  in  his  power  to  increase  their  amount. 
The  system  here  proposed  is  calculated  so  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  manure  in  proportion  as  the  soil  becomes  improved. 
As  already  said,  the  farmer  ought  not  to  sell  a  particle  of  his 
hay  or  straw,  because  these  are  the  principal  materials  for  ma- 
nure, and  consequently  it  is  infinitely  worse  to  sell  the  ma- 
nure itself.  The  manure  thus  economized  will  suffice  each 
year  for  the  field  which  is  to  receive  the  root  crop  (No.  1). 

After  the  crop  of  Oats  (No.  6),  the  land  is  not  yet  exhausted, 
and  might  even  yield  another  grain  crop.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  this  fertility  than  to  be  obliged  to  bring  back 
continually  this  degree  of  fertility. 

In  this  short  treatise,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  mention  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  means  vt-hich  we  have  of  increasing  our 
stock  of  manure.  I  shall  content  myself  with  alluding  to  the 
rich  deposits  of  bog-mould  which  we  possess,  and  the  lime- 
stone which  can  be  had  every  where.  The  very  weeds  even, 
which  are  the  curse  of  our  fields,  may  be  converted  into  good 
manure.* 

DRAINING. 

Although  Drainage  is  a  profitable  improvement  of  the  land, 
it  is  so  expensive  that  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  it  than 
what  the  Canadian  farmers  know  already,  that  is,  that  the  land 
ought  to  be  so  ditched  that  water  cannot  lodge  and  render  the 
soil  unproductive. 

[There  are  always  spare  days,  however,  such  as  a  damp  day 
in  harvest,  or  when  the  frost  stops  the  ploughing  in  the  fall, 
when  underdraining  might  be  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 
All  drains  in  this  climate  should  be  at  least  3J  feet  deep,  cut  as 
narrow  as  possible,  and  filled  with  eighteen  inches  of  broken 
stones,  or  laid  vtith  draining  tiles.  Whenever  the  land  is 
springy,  or  the  subsoil  heavy  and  retentive,  draining  will  do 
good.  The  drains  should  be  cut  parallel,  from  20  to  30  feet 
apart,  and  should  run  in  the  direction  of  the  lowest  level.] 

STOCK. 

As  for  the  sort  of  Stock  which  ought  to  be  kept,  I  would  ad- 
vise a  regular  proportion  of  all  the  animals  which  prosper  with 


See  Society's  Report  on  Manures. 
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us,  because  one  sort  may  be  fed  on  the  food  which  another 
will  not  touch.  For  instance,  Sheep  eat  greedily  and  get  fat 
upon  French  beans,  which  no  other  creature  but  man  can  use. 

HORSES. 

The  Canadian  Horses  are,  everything  considered,  the*  best 
breed  for  the  country,  but  we  ought  to  take  care  to  raise  only 
the  best  sorts:  the  system  of  leaving  entire  all  the  small 
miserable  stallions,  is  sure  to  deteriorate  the  breed  :  Colts 
ought  to  be  fed  abundantly,  particularly  during  the  first  winter 
after  weaning.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of 
starving  a  young  Colt,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  hardy  : 
still  the  idea  is  rather  commonly  entertained.  Colts,  like  chil- 
dren, require  ample  liberty  and  ample  nourishment. 

CATTLE. 

The  Canadian  breed  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  country,  and 
the  best  to  yield  milk,  butter,  &:c.,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
select  the  best  bulls  and  cows  to  breed  from.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  given  to  this  point,  and  the  calves  must  be  sup- 
plied with  good  and  abundant  food.  If  it  be  desirable  to  cross 
the  breed,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk,  this  can  only  be  done  with  the  Ayrshire  breed,  seeing 
that  the  larger  breeds  do  not  do  so  well  for  the  country,  at 
least  in  the  present  condition  of  its  pastures. 

[By  keeping  a  thorough-bred  Bull,  and  changing  every 
three  or  four  years,  and  rearing  only  the  best  heifers,  the  stock 
would  gradually  be  brought  up  nearly  approaching  to  the 
breed  of  the  sire.] 

A  good  Canadian  Cow  will,  in  my  opinion,  give  more  milk 
for  the  same  allowance  of  food,  than  any  other  breed  which 
I  know. 

[  The  profits  of  the  dairy  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  care 
taken  of  the  cattle  during  winter.  Cows,  warmly  housed  and 
well  fed  through  the  winter,  and  put  on  good  pasture  in  sum- 
mer, will  yield  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  differ- 
ence of  keep.  In  the  Province  of  New-Brunswick,  cows  are 
generally  fed  on  dry  hay  in  winter,  kept  in  cold  stables,  and 
are  pastured  in  the  woods,  or  on  fields  which  have  been  impo- 
verished by  excessive  cropping.    The  consequence  is,  that,  as 


reported  by  the  Farmers  themselves  to  Professor  Johnston,  the 
average  yield,  per  cow,  for  the  season,  is  only  89  lbs.  Butter,  or 
140  lbs.  Cheese.  In  Ayrshire,  as  reported  by  Mr,  Colmau, 
Commissioner  from  the  United  States,  the  yield  is,  per  cow, 
300  lbs.  Butter,  or  500  lbs.  Cheese.  To  ensure  a  similar  yield, 
the  following  treatment  is  requisite  : 

Select  good,  well  shaped,  healthy  cows.  In  winter,  provide 
for  them  a  warm  stable  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn.  Water 
them  in  their  stalls.  Boil  regularly  for  them  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  turnips,  mangolds,  or  carrots,  with  chaff  or  cut  hay, 
and  a  small  allowance  of  bailey,  oats,  or  linseed  :  of  this  let 
them  have  two  pailsful  each,  daily — and  as  much  oat-straw 
or  hay  as  they  require.  In  summer,  turn  them  into  fields 
where  they  can  have  as  much  grass  as  they  can  consume.  The 
cows  should  calve  in  April:  the  calves  to  get  the  milk  for  a 
month,  and  afterwards  to  be  weaned  off  with  skimmed  milk  and 
boiled  linseed.] 

SHEEP, 

The  Liecester  breed  is  the  best  to  give  large  and  fat  sheep, 
but  it  is  not  so  advantageous  as  regards  wool,  which  is  perhaps 
the  principal  object  for  which  sheep  are  kept.  That  breed 
which  would  possess  a  combination  of  the  two  qualities  of  fat 
meat  and  fine  wool,  and  a  vigorous  constitution  wiihal,  would 
be  the  best  for  Lower  Canada.  To  attain  this  object,  you 
might  cross  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  first  with  a 
Liecester  Ram,  so  as  to  get  a  large  breed,  and  then  mix  the 
product  of  the  first  cross  with  a  Cheviot  Ram,  so  as  to  get  a 
finer  wool,  or  first  with  a  Cheviot  and  then  with  a  Liecester 
Ram.  In  this  way  I  have  procured  hardy  sheep,  any  one  of 
which  will  yield  six  or  eight  pounds  of  fine  wool,  and  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  mutton  per  quarter.  In 
breeding,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  always  to  choose  the 
finest  Rams,  and  to  preserve  the  finest  lambs  ;  and  on  no  pre- 
text ought  the  finer  individuals  to  be  disposed  of 

ON  KEEPING  SHEEP.  ■ 

As  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  but  little  known^ 
I  will  add  a  few  remarks,  which  will  be  excused,  since  this  haS' 
been  the  business  of  almost  my  whole  life. 
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Sheep  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  from  field  to  field,  as 
this  gives  them  wandering  habits,  which  injures  them  the  whole 
summer  through.  When  sheep  are  well  fed  and  well  treated, 
they  will  follow  the  person  who  has  charge  of  them  wherever 
he  pleases;  and  if  they  are  taken  and  enclosed  in  good  pas- 
ture, they  will  give  less  trouble  in  looking  after  them  than  any 
other  sort  of  stock.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
smear  sheep  about  the  middle  of  November:  for  which  pur- 
pose I  have  made  use  of  the  following  mixture,  which  succeed- 
ed wonderfully  well.  The  quantities  here  indicated  will  suffice 
for  twenty  sheep. 

Rosin,       .      -      .       4  lbs. 

Common  Oil,    -       -       3  pints. 

Butter,  -  -  -  5/lbs. 
The  oil  ought  to  be  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  the  rosin, 
and  the  butter  then  added  after  the  oil  has  ceased  to  boil, 
which  is  a  point  requiring  attention.  The  whole  ought  to  be 
stirred  until  they  become  thoroughly  mixed  ;  and  should  the 
composition  prove  to  be  too  thick  to  be  used,  buttermilk  or 
cream  may  be  added,  taking  care  to  mix  well.  This  ointment 
is  to  be  smeared  on  the  skin  of  the  sheep  in  parallel  lines,  dis- 
tant one  inch  from  each  other,  and  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
creature.  This  application  destroys  vermin,  invigorates  the 
growth  of  the  wool,  and  protects  the  animal  against  cold.  This 
precaution  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  wish  to  secure  a  good 
ilock  of  sheep. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  is,  never  to  shut  up 
sheep  in  a  close  ill  ventilated  place.  It  would  be  bebi-er  to  pen 
them  up  in  some  corner  of  the  barn  rather  than  to  treat  them 
so.  The  pbeep  can  naturally  endure  a  considerable  degree  of 
cold,  but  it  cannot  do  without  fresh  air;  consequently  the  fold 
ought  always  to  be  well  ventilated. 

It  is*^  very  bad  practice  to  let  the  rams  walk  with  the  sheep 
in  autumn,  because  that  i?.  the  reason  why  the  ewes  drop  their 
lambs  too  early  in  the  spring.  The  ram  (and  a  single  one  will 
be  enough  for  five  farmers,^  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  the 
15th  of  September  till  the  22d  November,  and  if,  at  this  latter 
period,  he  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  sheep,  the  lambs  will  appear 
about  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  ewes  will  not  have  had  time 
to  get  worn  out  v/ith  suckling  before  going,  out  again  to  the 
pasture. 

PIGS. 

The  best  breed  for  the  country  is  that  called  the  Berkshire, 
er  Chinese,  and  as  many  as  possible  ought  to  be  kept  upon 
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every  farm,  (that  is  as  many  as  will  consume  all  the  milk  anc? 
other  remains  of  the  dairy,)  and  which  may  be  fattened  in  the 
lall.  That  lean,  hungry,  long-legged,  long-nosed  animal,  styled 
the  Canadian  Pig,  ought  to  be  for  ever  banished.  A  good 
breed  will  produce  double  the  lard  with  half  of  the  food.  The 
Chinese  or  Berkshire  Boar,  crossed  with  the  breed  of  the 
countr}',  for  three  or  four  years,  will  effect  the  necessary 
change. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.. 

Those  which  are  generally  made  use  of,  with  the  addilioii 
of  the  two  mentioned  above,  viz.,  the  Roller  and  Cultivator, 
may  suffice  until  new  improvements  require  the  use  of  new 
implements.  ^ 

DAIRY. 

The  Canadian  women  are  industrious  and  cleanly,  con- 
sequently they  are  well  fitted  to  make  good  butter  and 
cheese,  as  soon  as  they  know  how,  but  this  does  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  little  treatise  ;  besides, 
the  cattle  ought  to  be  well  fed  before  we  can  hope  to  get  milk 
sufficiently  rich  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  i  limit  myself, 
therefore,  to  indicating  these  preliminaries. 


CONCLUSION. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Agricultural  Societies  are  intended 
to  bring  about  the  improvements  required  by  the  country  ;  but 
if  these  societies  content  themselves  with  offering  prizes  for 
the  finest  animals  and  the  heaviest  crops,  without  teaching  the 
way  to  produce  fine  animals  and  fine  crops,  they  will  be  acting 
like  a  person  who  shows  another  a  fine  bunch  of  fruit^n  the 
top  of  a  wall,  without  offering  him  a  ladder  whereby  he  might 
reach  it.  He  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  looking  at 
it,  and  wishing  for  it,  without  the  hope  of  reaching  it.  The 
publication  and  circulation  of  practical  advice  like  the  fore- 
going, is  that  which  would  become  to  this  individual  the  ladder 
of  which  he  is  in  want. 


Awl" 


